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PREFACE 


- IOGRAPHERS have often enough to make 

bricks without straw.” These words of a 
well-known worker in this branch of literature 
have come feelingly home to me in the writing of 
this memoir. I have had frequent cause to envy 
the man into whose hands is put the commission 
to write a “life,” and along with the commission a 
pile of correspondence, diaries, and other material 
bearing upon his subject. In the present case 
there was no correspondence extant. Dr. Duncan 
never wrote when he could speak, and he generally 
contrived to speak. What amount of floating 
material, suitable for use, was available had to 
be gathered with difficulty. This largely accounts 
for the delay which has occurred since the book 
was promised. 

It is now eight years since Dr. Duncan died. 
During all that time a biography has been in 
contemplation. Circumstances have conspired to 
postpone its production, but the purpose has 
never been lost sight of; and though for some 


reasons the delay has been grudged, other reasons 
vii 
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constrain me to think that the ends of justice 
to all concerned in the book will be better 
served by publication now. 

If it be asked why a biography should have 
been thought not only expedient but necessary, 
the reply is the expression of my profound 
conviction that Dr. Duncan’s was a life among 
ten thousand. God’s gift of a good life to a 
community should not be accepted without 
grateful recognition, and this book is nothing 
else than a Zaus Deo for the gift. 

I have to express my thanks to Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll for invaluable encouragement and counsel ; 
to Rev. F. A. Russell, London, who has been good 
enough to contribute the Introductory Memoir ; 
to “Deas Cromarty” for her graceful act in re- 
producing in the pages of the British Weekly a 
former ‘Ministerial Miniature”; to the dis- 
tinguished writers of appreciations ; to the Editor 
of the Aberdeen Free Press; to “ Ecclesiasticus ” 
of the Aberdeen Evening Express; to Mr. J. A. 
Smith, J.P., and Miss Bessie Craigmyle, Aberdeen, 
and other friends. 

J. B. ALLAN. 

Dunoon, 1909. 
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INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR 


HAVE been asked to contribute to the memoir 

of John Duncan, and I gladly do so, dipping 

my pen in my heart. I knew him very intimately 
from 1885, when I married his eldest daughter, 
Mary Helen, until 1901, when his death left us all 
desolate. There was not a single phase of his 
character which I failed to note with harvesting 
eyes. I even studied the curious way in which he 
handled the money for which he cared so little— 
except as a means of simple subsistence for him- 
self and of doing good to others. I studied his 
walk, and if I saw the tall, bent figure at some 
distance, in a street in Aberdeen or at the end of 
a straight road in the Highlands, my heart leapt 
within me. I loved every bit of him with my 
whole soul. I had reason to love him. I am 
speaking now of the result of intimate inter- 
course. But I knew him before that. Some of 
my earliest recollections make him the central 
figure of gatherings in our schools or halls in 


our parish, where he used to lecture on such sub- 
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jects as “Life in Aberdeenshire in the Eighteenth 
Century,” or Burns, or the “ Songs of Scotland,” 
or Temperance, or of soirées in which he enter- 
tained us so well by racy and affectionate speech 
that, even in a little boy’s heart, the night stood 
silhouetted in memory, and the enjoyment of the 
creature comforts was forgotten. He was then in 
his prime, with hair black as the raven’s plumage 
and eyes that alternately glowed with affection 
and flashed with fire. The people sat under him 
spellbound, the ministers looked at him with ad- 
miration. Every meeting he attended was a success. 
Those were stirring times. Our parish of Newhills, 
like most of the parishes in Scotland, was full of 
cross-currents. First there was the influence of the 
Disruption. The Established and Free Kirk folk 
were too near their great struggle to be brotherly. 
They did justice to each other’s merits in a grim 
kind of fashion. But they did not meet often; 
and, when they happened to be thrown together, 
they did not effervesce. Then there was another 
controversy: the Evangelical Unionists had sepa- 
rated themselves from the Secession Churches and 
the Congregationalists, and were occupied in telling 
both how blind they had been until James Morison 
lifted up his voice. The dear old Calvinists did not 
like that. In Newhills parish we used to call the 
Evangelical Unionists the “Three Universali- 
ties and the Water Cure.” Established, Free, 
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Calvinistic, Morisonian folks were civil to each 
other but “dry.” They were seldom fused in one 
wave of feeling. But when John Duncan came 
the thing happened. All crowded to hear him, 
listened to his wisdom, laughed at his humour, felt 
the fountains of their tears under his pathos, and 
went to their respective homes in the villages or 
on the farms more brotherly and neighbourly that 
they had heard him. I recall that, as a little boy, 
I used to look at him in round-eyed wonder. 
Once in Aberdeen, where I was staying with an 
aunt, a strong Calvinist who attended the ministry 
of Rev. James Stirling, we passed him on Union 
Street; and she said, “ There’s John Duncan; God 
bless him!” I never forgot it. I learned to 
endorse her remark out of the fullest knowledge 
afterwards. The next period when I came to know 
about him was during the great revival of 1874. 
He was deeply interested in the movement, and 
gave it his hearty support. The watchword of the 
revival was, rightly, “only believe.” That became 
a basis of living. He used to show in his sermons 
how we could transfigure our everyday life 
through believing, how faith revealed the romance 
of the dusty way. Some of the revivalists were 
not over pleased at this kind of teaching. They 
were epicures of their own emotions, not people 
conscious of the alluring brow upon the face of 
duty. They used to call him “cold morality 
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Duncan.” But to thousands of us the very echo 
of his ministry was a Godsend. I was introduced 
to him in 1876, just after I had entered Airedale 
College, Bradford, by my dear friend Rev. James 
Rae, of Woodside, who wished to get me preaching 
engagements through his influence. I shall never 
forget his first question, ‘“‘ And so, laddie, you mean 
to preach Christ; but how?” I had then reached 
the mature age of eighteen, and could only reply, 
“ Just Christ.” He laughed and said, “Tell folk to 
be like Him!” I noticed that Carlyle’s works were 
prominent on his shelves. He said, “ Do you know 
him?” I answered I had read ‘‘ Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” But he took up “Sartor Resartus,” and 
counselled me to read it, adding, “That's a fine 
book for a preaching laddie.” It was a seminal 
saying for me. I used to visit him every year 
after that, but our intercourse was generally brief. 
Of course, my visits were practical, but the pre- 
ludes in which I indulged consisted in inquiries 
after his health and that of his family and the 
welfare of his Church. On one of these occasions 
his eyes gleamed with humour, and he said, “ You 
are a very thoughtful laddie, but I presume your 
main object is an occasional fee.” From the year 
1881 until I was ordained in 1883 I met him 
frequently ; I was then a missionary student, and 
I remember one night when he asked if I thought 
I was doing the Church and myself justice by 
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going abroad, whether I was not better fitted for 
the home ministry, and he added, “It is your 
bounden duty to serve Christ where you can 
afford your gifts their fullest swing. You must 
preach with your whole manhood, you know!” I 
recalled the words afterwards on reading Phillips 
Brooks’ “Lectures on Preaching,” wherein that 
distinguished man defines preaching as “truth 
through personality.” John Duncan had said the 
same thing. Even then I noticed how kind and 
generous he was to boys preparing for the minis- 
try. Hewould encourage them to talk about their 
work ; he would contrive to find time out of his 
busy life to procure them supplies; he would let 
them into his own pulpit. But it was necessary 
that they should show some interest in their work 
and speak with a note of reality. I remember 
meeting a student in his house who simply babbled 
of things without any sign of discernment. His 
remark was “What a pen-gun heis!” He had a 
very high ideal of ministerial efficiency. As the 
memoir indicates, his own chances were slight; he 
had to prepare himself at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, while carrying on the work of his Church. But 
whenever a candidate came to him he counselled, 
if at all possible, a full curriculum in arts as well 
as in divinity. And for arts he always preferred 
Aberdeen University. During my stay in India I 
heard little of him, except indirectly, for a poorer 
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correspondent than John Duncan I never knew. 
When he wrote a letter it was a gem, but he 
seldom did it. I think it was shyness that kept 
him from doing so. When his heart was stirred 
you could infer it in many indirect ways, and every 
one of them gave you pleasure; but he was loath 
to reveal his heart in words. The better he liked 
any one the shyer he was. He would look at you 
and give you a sham blow with his fist, and the 
fine eyes would suggest things untranslatable in 
speech. But he was shy with his intimate friends 
on the deeper bonds that held him and them 
together. He was shyest of all with the members 
of his own family. That explains his remissness 
in correspondence; but when he did write the 
letter was invaluable; it was the coinage of his 
heart. 

When I returned from India in 1885, and was 
settled in the Congregational Church, Inverurie, 
for nearly two years I spent at least one night a 
week with John Duncan. After I settled in Liver- 
pool, and subsequently in York, we always .were 
six weeks together annually, and I can say, with- 
out exaggeration, I was scarcely ever absent from 
his side. I gave up everything to John Duncan, 
and I gained all the while. It was during this 
period I learned his spiritual history, noted his 
prepossessions, realised his largeness of heart, and 
felt his charm. His strongest and most lasting 
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impressions were formed when he was quite a 
young man in Turriff, where it seems that the 
people who signed the American Declaration of 
Independence were regarded as heroes, and among 
the most thoughtful their best writers were prized. 
At that time he appears to have been greatly 
influenced by Channing and Emerson, mostly by 
Channing. He never sailed with Emerson to the 
blessed isles of idealism ; but Channing held him 
spellbound. I shall never forget a day in the 
Deeside Highlands when he told me how words of 
Channing had created in him the conviction that 
in warfare for human betterment lay the noblest 
campaign in which man could possibly engage. 
His face was simply transfigured, and his voice 
was thrilled with an undertone of heavenly music. 
His nervous hands twitched, and he became awk- 
ward in his movements, as he always did when he 
was deeply excited. Inamoment we were at “ the 
heart of things.” It was a rare outburst, and I 
shall never forget the evening worship which 
followed. He read from Mark’s Gospel about 
Jesus going forth to preach and heal, and his sub- 
sequent prayer made us conscious that the little 
room in which it was uttered was the ante-chamber 
of heaven. I was subdued during the reading and 
the prayer—but after both I was mad. Why 
was not John Duncan at once translated into the 
horizons of thinking men and women? The fact 
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that he was left spelt tragedy. His first strong 
convictions were formed under the influence of the 
Evangelical Unionists, and for one of the early 
ministers of that body whom he knew in Glasgow 
and whom I met in Ripon he had a deep and 
lasting affection. I don’t wonder at it. The Rev. 
J. B. Robertson, of Ripon, was a saintly, scholarly 
man; he taught John Duncan to read the Greek 
Testament, and prescribed him a course on theology. 
But afterwards the realism of my dear father-in- 
law revolted; he returned to Calvinism, saying 
“it sat closest to the facts of life.” He knew, for 
by his consecration to men those hard facts were 
ever before him. Among Independents, Dr. Ralph 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow, and Dr. Lindsay Alexander 
were his favourite theological teachers. He was 
not a systematic reader, but he knew Wardlaw 
throughout. He could not brook any interference 
with the methods of that distinguished man. 
He once heard Mr. Spurgeon, in the youth of 
that famous preacher, conduct a service in Dr. 
Wardlaw’s church, and the free-and-easy methods 
adopted scandalised him. He used to say, “It was 
piety plus vulgarity, and vulgarity implies a lack 
of real piety. The man could misbehave before 
God, but he would have behaved in the presence 
of the Queen.” I simply loved him for that re- 
mark. One of the things John Duncan admired in 
Dr. Ralph Wardlaw was his fastidiousness; he 
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was a very fastidious man himself, full of exquisite 
instincts. I remember that when he was Chair- 
man of the Scottish Congregational Union “ Deas 
Cromarty,” in an article published in the British 
Weekly, noted this. She said, among other dis- 
cerning things, that she thought he liked fine 
scents. The remark was unerring; that was his 
only luxury. Often on a Sunday evening when his 
labours were over he would get some scent from 
one of his daughters and pour it on his handker- 
chief and bury his face in it. It was his sole dissi- 
pation. I have said he was fastidious; but there 
were exceptional instances—at least to Philistines 
they would appear so. When he was tending his 
flowers and speaking to them—as he generally did 
—he would forget himself, and wipe his trowel on 
his coat tails and begin again. It did not matter 
what kind of coat he was wearing. I recall an 
incident that gave me great pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. He was wearing a new frock-coat and 
doing this sort of thing in happy unconsciousness, 
when the maid observed him. She at once ran 
into the house and said to his practical and loving 
wife, “Maircy! Mrs. Duncan, the meenister’s 
cleanin’ his trowel upon the tails o’ his new 
coat.” His wife came to the rescue, and I laughed 
immoderately, greatly to her indignation. She said 
I “had no sense,” which, on reflection, I regarded 
as a deep remark. 
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It simply evangelised one to spend an hour in 
a garden or in a wood with John Duncan. He 
talked of the trees and the flowers as if they 
were members of a triumphant democracy striv- 
ing under the law of the survival of the fittest. 
And so he would say to the forget-me-nots, 
“Puir wee things, yere sae bonnie, but it’s a 
hard fecht”; and then he would come back to 
the thought of men and women, with their possi- 
bilities and their tragedies, sometimes incurred 
through disadvantage, and as he spoke his eyes 
would moisten, but no more. He had very great 
power of self-restraint. But it was in a wood 
- I came nearest to a quarrel with him. He had 
been speaking in this way, and I replied, ‘Why, 
if you go on like this you will reach the rotten 
sentiment of Ebenezer Elliott in his ‘When wilt 
Thou save the people?’” and I went on to quote 
the lines— 


‘** Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage a sunless day— 

God save the People.” 


He turned on me infuriated and said, “ How 
dare you criticise a man who stood for men!” 
“Oh!” I said, “keep cool; he needn’t have written 
that rot for poetry. He could have talked or 
acted.” John Duncan overwhelmed me by his 
generosity. He simply said, ‘“ Yes, laddie, we 
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have our different tastes.” I did not omit noting 
the sting in the overture. 

His interest in preachers was wide and dis- 
criminating. Frederick Robertson, of Brighton, 
was his favourite. He had all his sermons; and 
how the very great ones were marked! I used to 
love to hear him talk about Candlish and Guthrie. 
He could draw the most vivid pictures of those 
very dissimilar men, whom I always grudged I 
had not heard, and I used to add at the end, 
“Tell me most about Candlish.” John Ker, of 
Glasgow, and Dr. John Caird were also among his 
favourites. He used to tell me how he planned 
for opportunities to hear either. I lent him Dr. 
Edward Caird’s beautiful memoir of his brother 
John, and when he got it he said tremulously, “I 
once saw a beautiful sight in a Highland glen. I 
saw John Caird and Edward, and John had his 
arm round Edward’s neck.” 

Although not a scholar himself, he was inte- 
rested in scholars and thinkers. He was never 
tired of telling the story of Dr. W. Robertson 
Smith’s brave fight for Old Testament criticism in 
the Free Kirk, and Dr. George Adam Smith was 
his supreme favourite in Aberdeen. The day when 
the British Weekly arrived found him deaf to 
all calls or callers. He simply absorbed it. He 
used to say, “It is my right.” I knew why he 
said that, and agreed with him. There was per- 
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sonal affection and pride and admiration behind 
the absorption. Among English Independents his 
prime favourites were Baldwin Brown and Edward 
White. The theory of annihilation of the latter 
held him to the last, greatly to my astonishment. 
I used to say, “Why?” “Ah, laddie,” he used 
to say, “if you knew men as I do, you would 
feel that annihilation would be kindest.” I know 
now what he meant, although with that hateful, 
silly theory which saves the face of God and 
insults the life of man I have no sympathy. 
Why does God dare to create if He cannot save 
here and everywhere? Among our younger 
ministers in our own Church, Dr. John Hunter 
and Dr. Peter Forsyth were his supreme favour- 
ites. They were both right loyal to him when 
clouds came, and he remembered them to his 
death. 

He was intensely fond of literature, especially 
of the great novelists of the nineteenth century. 
After Scott, Dickens and Thackeray were his 
favourites. His children, from earliest years, 
were encouraged, after lessons were over, to read 
both, round the fireside in the study at night. 
John Duncan prized the nights when he could 
listen to those readings. Then he used to en- 
courage them to read Goldsmith, whom he always 
called “Poor Goldie,” and Tennyson. His own 
select modern poet was Byron. Dickens, among 
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the novelists, was his supreme choice. I once 
asked him why that was so, and his reply was 
characteristic of the man and his insight. “Oh,” 
he answered, “because Dickens was such a great 
Evangelical fellow, such a discerner of the re- 
deeming factor in every kind of being.” I think 
he earned his D.D. for that kind of perception. 
The people who congratulated him upon the 
honour did not seem to realise the fact. 

Next to his absorbing interest in nature and 
in literature was his passion for helping men 
and women. I think he came to the last through 
the first two interests. He chose to be a gar- 
dener when he was a boy. Then he read widely 
and thought deeply. Then followed his conver- 
sion. In a wood he always began talking about 
men and women; from a book he looked up, 
and began to voice their needs. 

His enthusiasm for humanity was such that 
one became apprehensive when he made any stay 
in a large city. After looking at the principal 
buildings—as he said, to know who were lead- 
ing—he would add, “Now I must go and see 
where our poorer brethren live, and how.” By 
those he meant not only the decent poor, but the 
debased, the vicious, those who were trembling 
on the precipice of criminality, those who had 
fallen. All these were John Duncan’s people, 
just because they were Christ’s people. I well 
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remember a visit he paid me in Liverpool. He 
led me into streets I had been warned against, 
he looked into foul alleys, he peered into public- 
houses. Some of the people looked villainous 
enough, and would have certainly molested most 
men. But none of them objected to John Dun- 
can. There was something in his manner which 
made them feel that a friend was among them. 
“Puir fellows!” he used to say as he left them. 
There was a world of sympathy in the words. 
He did a similar thing when he visited us in 
York, and his remark was characteristic. ‘ Aye,” 
he said, “there are ragged ends, even in your 
well-ordered city of York.” It was touching to 
notice how the criminal classes in Aberdeen 
trusted him. I remember, on one occasion, when 
we were coming out of his church in the Ship- 
row, saying, “You are far too enlightened and 
respectable to have a criminal class in Aberdeen.” 
In response he invited me to accompany him 
through a lane leading past a _ lodging-house, 
where I saw some of the roughest men I have 
ever looked upon. Two of them, evidently 
strangers, followed us and demanded money. On 
our refusal one took John Duncan by the arm. 
Almost instantly there appeared a third, running 
and calling, ‘“ Losh, man, d’ye ken wha that is? 
It’s John Duncan.” Happily, the appearance of a 
sturdy policeman relieved the situation, I tell 
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the story to indicate his hold upon the vicious 
poor. 

Evangelisation was a master passion with him, 
and past middle life, until his doctor absolutely 
forbade him, he used to preach in the open air 
among the poor and outcast. He very frequently 
regretted that the fine custom had died out 
among the Churches, and predicted that they 
would lose hold of the people. He used to say, 
“You young ministers are tame rabbits, and love 
your hutches too much. You ought to be hunters 
of men. You can’t teach folk what Christ is 
until you go after them. He went after that 
which was lost. The very act is preaching in 
itself.” 

Very often open-air preaching is poor stuff 
measured by Gospel standards. It is denuncia- 
tory in character and full of threatening. I 
remember once passing a crowd with him which 
was being addressed by a preacher reiterating 
the words, “Hell’s your portion!” He was greatly 
indignant, and said again and again, “ How dare 
any man say that! It is sheer blasphemy.” This 
happened on a Saturday night. I knew the sub- 
ject he had chosen for Sunday morning, because 
he had discussed it with me. But I noticed he 
had changed his text. He preached a beautiful 
sermon on the words, “ Partakers of the Divine 
nature.” As he spoke he brought all the 
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resources of his fine, tender humanity to the 
interpretation of the words. It was a sunny 
morning, and we were in a country church, and 
the rustling leaves embraced the windows; but 
a light greater than that of the sun dawned on 
us as the grand old man spoke. It was the light 
of the God of grace, and our souls overflowed 
with ecstasy. That was towards the end of his 
days. A few days after I was walking with him 
by the seaside, near Aberdeen. He returned to 
the subject and began to speak rapidly, as was 
his wont when deeply stirred. He dilated upon 
the folly of classifying men and women as saved 
and unsaved. Pointing to the seaweed fastened 
on the rocks, flowing in and out with the tides 
but still remaining fastened, he said, “That 
resembles us in this house of clay. There is 
goodness in the worst and badness in the best.” 
And then he ended, laughing, with the remark 
of Andrew Fairservice at the end of “Rob 
Roy”: “There were many things ower bad for 
blessing, and ower gude for banning.” That was 
John Duncan. I felt deeply moved, but chaffed 
him. I said, “How does this agree with his- 
torical Independency and with your precious 
theory of annihilation wid the Rev. Edward 
White?” All he answered was, “Haud your 
tongue, laddie. God is God.” Then, with a wave 
of his hand over Aberdeen, he said, ‘“There’s 
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many an unrecognised Church in the low parts 
of that dear city. Churchmen and theologians 
are ignorant, but Christ knows!” 

I never talked with John Duncan but he 
deepened my soul and made me ashamed of 
my pedantry and the poverty of my humanity. 
Sometimes waifs would meet us on the street 
and hold up their poor, troubled faces to him 
and tell their sad story. It was beautiful to see 
him clasp their hands with one nervous hand, 
while the other patted them on the shoulder. 
It was an apocalypse to study his face. There 
generally followed a gift of money; although he 
was a poor man, the extent of his giving was 
great. And it all meant sacrifice, for in order 
to be able to carry it out he always reduced his 
own personal wants. 

He was born and bred in Turriff and lived for 
some time in Glasgow. He retained a great love 
for his native place, and spoke with pride of the 
mighty metropolis of the West, the crowned city, 
which “flourished by the preaching of the Word.” 
But Aberdeen was the city of his heart. In the 
evenings during the holidays, when the gas or the 
lamps were lit, he would tell us how he found 
Aberdeen in 1858 and how he had watched the 
city grow. He was proud of its public men, of its 
great institutions, especially proud of its University 
and its schools. All his children got the best 
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education possible. His daughters were sent to 
the High School, where they remained longer 
than most girls, and his son to the University to 
graduate both in arts and in medicine. His son 
declined the ministry and earned by his own gifts 
the means of his medical course. The greatest 
offence any one could give to John Duncan was 
to speak derogatorily of Aberdeen or to put any 
city in rivalry with it. It was always to him 
“Bonnie Aberdeen, the silver city by the sea.” 

When he was at Marischal College in the year 
1858 he came under the influence of Dr. Alexander 
Bain, for whom he had a lifelong affection and 
admiration, and with whom he often used to talk 
in later years. We always knew when he had met 
Professor Bain. There was a flush of pleasure on 
his face. I write it with deepest humility and 
gratitude: John Duncan had no secrets of thought 
hid from me. I found to my surprise that his 
philosophy was agnostic. God was to him a veiled 
splendour, and Revelation was something given 
mysteriously from behind the veil through human 
consciousness, of which Jesus Christ was the 
highest and the last result. He did not look for 
another Christ. To him our Blessed Lord was 
everything. He lived daily in the region of New 
Testament ideas. 

John Duncan’s home life was indescribably 
beautiful. During the sixteen years I knew him 
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I never heard an unkind word fall from his lips. 
Our meals were enlivened by stories of travels in 
Scotland or in the North of England, or by experi- 
ences he had with comrades, or with jests. Our 
evenings were devoted to the discussion of new 
books, or public men, or pressing questions or 
events. We eschewed politics. He was much 
more of a Radical than I am. When he had to 
go away the time of his absence was a blank to 
his wife, to us all, including the youngest child in 
the house, and to his faithful collie dog. When he 
came back the sun returned to our heaven. How 
he romped with the children and the collie entered 
into the fun! 

His devotion towards his ministerial brethren 
was very great. Chief among them was Rev. 
David Arthur, of Belmont Street Congregational 
Church, Aberdeen. He used to tell me frequently 
of the power of the latter as a preacher and of his 
wisdom as a counsellor. They were absolute con- 
trasts, but it is impossible to describe the attach- 
ment between them. I owed much to both, and 
the nights I spent between these dear old men and 
heard them chaff each other and advise me I can 
never forget. I think I should remember them in 
another birth. When David Arthur died there 
came a look of loneliness upon John Duncan’s face 
which never left it. His relations with the Pres- 
byterian ministers in the Free, United Presby- 
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terian, and Established Churches were very cordial. 
He had a great admiration for the clergy of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church because of their self- 
sacrifice and earnestness. 

Twelve out of the sixteen years during which I 
knew him were absolutely happy. Our family 
sky was unflecked by a cloud. We enjoyed our 
summers together, and after one was over went 
away to work feeling that the dawning of the 
next would bring back our reward. We dwelt 
together on Deeside or in Aberdeen. Every 
morning his cheerful voice rang out assuring us 
that the day would be delightful, whether it was 
rain or shine. He would be there. How very much 
I gained through his visits to Liverpool and York 
during my pastorates in both cities! They gave 
me a higher standing in both congregations. All 
loved and honoured the grand old man. A friend 
of mine, of kindred spirit to his own—W. H. Hope, 
of Liverpool—yet talks of having met him. But 
it was in York that he made most friends. The 
Minster city is smaller and York folks have such 
warm and good hearts. The members of our 
Church in York showed him the city, took him 
into the country to see such places as Marston 
Moor and Stamford Bridge, and entertained him 
with characteristic hospitality. His heart glowed. 
I often missed him in York when meals were 
ready. But I always knew I would find him in 
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one of three places—the Minster nave, or the 
Friends’ Meeting-house, or in the Guildhall. I 
was so glad to see him happy. He deserved it. 
He gave so much. The beatitude of sacrifice was 
his desert. After his visit to York clouds began 
to gather in our skies. 

First, he had trouble in his Church, unfor- 
tunately and, I think, undeservedly. It was the 
result of delegating administration to others and 
exercising an absolute trust; also a younger race 
wanted a man with newer methods. The thing 
happens everywhere. It occurred in the time of 
Paul. It has often occurred since. We should not 
blame men. We know what most of them are. 
They are only babies growing up. But in the 
crisis the great majority of his Church stood 
loyally by him, and these included the cream. 
Even after the exodus which formed a new Church 
took place there remained a _ strong, loving, 
numerous congregation. He had more stalwarts 
by his side than were left to Gideon. His labours 
were lightened and his heart was much rejoiced by 
the help of Rev. J. B. Allan, who became his loyal 
assistant. I was in Aberdeen during the heat of 
the controversy and watched both it and him. 
Sides were taken and fierce words were spoken. 
But he never murmured or complained. It was 
the testing-hour of his life and he came forth pure 
as gold. He discussed the whole matter frankly 
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with me and tried to put himself in the place of 
the other side. He showed great fortitude, and, 
although I knew there was a thorn in his heart, 
spoke with sweet reasonableness. These clouds 
dispersed, and before the last summons came 
the dear old captain stood in a ship with a 
loyal crew and trusted officers and sailed on a 
smooth sea. 

But the saddest experience of his life soon 
followed. That was the death of his brilliant son, 
Dr. John Duncan, of Bideford, who was called 
away in the middle of his days owing to his sheer 
devotion to his medical practice. The latter and I 
had been close chums for years, and when my 
father-in-law heard of his son’s serious illness he 
telegraphed asking if I would accompany his 
youngest daughter to Bideford. By the kind 
permission and generous self-sacrifice of my dear 
people in York I was able to do so. I accompanied 
Miss Duncan to Bideford, and, save for a short 
interval, stayed with my chum until the last 
summons came. 

Before his son died my dear wife came from 
York, and the last term of consciousness allowed 
to the dying man was spent by the four of us 
speaking of the old folks at home, and especially 
of grandad. This is a revelation not often made, 
but John Duncan deserves it. It was piteous to 
read the letters he used to send us in those trying 
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days. They were full of comfort and of Christian 
cheer, but one could feel the sobbing sorrow under- 
neath the words. 

By the inheritance of his son’s estate John 
Duncan was in comparative comfort. It used to 
cheer me to think so. He had gained his resting- 
time, his opportunity for harvesting reverie. 
After that we had one summer together at Aboyne, 
which we spent in chastened happiness, thinking 
all the time of a Devonshire grave. Then he told 
me all his history. But I cannot repeat it, even 
here. It is a golden book, published in my own 
heart and for it. One thing I liked. He was so 
proud of the alumni of the Edinburgh Theological 
Hall, Dr. Douglas Mackenzie, Rev. A. R. Henderson, 
of Montrose, and others. He used to say, “They 
will carry on the good work”; and they are 
doing it. 

The next year was the last we spent together. 
His daughter, Belle Bedford, had come home from 
India to see him. My wife was there; his daughter 
Kate was to be married to Rev. J. B. Allan, of 
Dunoon, his faithful and able assistant. It was a 
time of preparation for wedding-bells and of happi- 
ness, because peace with all was ours. And yet 
there was a shadow in the background. Some- 
thing out of the future loomed upon us. The 
wedding took place at the end of the holidays and 
was a happy ceremony. But when it was ended 
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and the bride and bridegroom had gone, John 
Duncan looked very desolate. He had lost his 
last daughter, and that meant much for him. His 
daughter Belle was with him and was a great help. 
But she was going back to India. His wife had 
been his true helpmeet through all his life, but 
he missed his family. He begged of me to leave 
my elder boy with him, which I did. We left for 
York very disconsolate. In our hearts we felt it 
was our last farewell to grandad. Yet immediate 
events looked otherwise. Letters came more fre- 
quently, full of quiet cheerfulness and affectionate 
greeting and speaking of work. They greatly 
cheered us. We feared December and January 
with the severity of cold weather these months 
bring to Aberdeen. But still our reports were 
good. Up to April we were happy. In that month 
my wife, after an attack of influenza, accompanied 
me to a sheltered place in the Hambleton hills, 
where we stayed for several weeks. We returned 
to York in May and learned that grandad was 
suffering from a slight cold. We thought nothing 
of it. He had often been so before, and we knew 
how his wife would tend him. But in four days 
we received a telegram to say he was dead! What 
it meant to us I cannot write. I hurried to Aber- 
deen and soon met my friend J. B. Allan. We 
tried to conquer our grief by arranging his affairs 
and preparing for the last sad offices of love. I 
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remembered that on one occasion he had expressed 
his admiration of the Aberdeen custom of work- 
men carrying the dead on their shoulders to 
their last resting-place. We arranged the funeral 
according to his preference. Trinity Church was 
crowded. Representative Congregational ministers 
took part in the service. But the parts assigned 
to Rev. Dr. Jameson, of Old Machar Cathedral, 
and Rev. Dr. Sutherland, Emeritus Free Church 
minister of Turriff, interested me most. They 
represented knowledge of the man and sympathy 
with him and his work. They belonged to Turriff 
and knew him. It was a ministry to hear their 
voices. 

Then we lifted his dear remains and followed 
them through the Shiprow and Market Street and 
along Union Street to Allenvale cemetery. It 
was a wonderful sight. We passed public-houses 
from which poor wrecks came and stood in the 
doorway, lifting their bonnets while the tears 
streamed down their cheeks. We passed strong, 
resolute workmen, who stood and paid their last 
respects reverently. We passed merchants, who 
lifted their hats and looked lingeringly after the 
sad procession. John Duncan was carried to his 
last resting-place through a lane of human 
reverence and sorrowful love. And he deserved 
as much. His body lies in Allenvale cemetery 
on Deeside, facing the gate of the Deeside High- 
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lands, where he nearly always sought recreation, 
and near the city he loved so well. His spirit is 
with God. Within a month I looked into the 
grave of one who was the greatest gift he could 
have bestowed on me. Life has never been the 
same to me since. 


F. A. RUSSELL. 


Kina’s Wetcu House Parsonace, 
Lonpon. 


CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Picturesque Turriff—Links of romance—Historical and evan- 
gelical—Birth—Parentage—John Duncan, senr.—Youthful 
escapades—Education: dame and dominie— Apprentice 
gardener—A Banfishire Literary Association—The opening of 

- the lips : a reminiscence of the legend of Demosthenes. 


OHN DUNCAN, the subject of this memoir, 

was born in the old-world Aberdeenshire town 

of Turriff on August 9, 1827. The place is such in 

the romance of nature, and there has been added 
to it the romance of man. 

The beginnings of this record carry us back into 
the most fascinating period of Scottish history. 
The oldest inhabitants, at least, could recall the 
rousing times of Prince Charlie and the ’45. 
So short a thing is history! 

Nor is there wanting a fairly direct link between 
those times and our own story. For one fine 
morning, from the farm of Netherton, not a score 
of miles away, there was despatched to the Mercat 
Cross of Turriff, for the regalement of those who 
were “out,” a cart-load of provender in the shape 


of bannocks, cheese, and home-brewed ale, all of it 
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made by the hands of feminine sympathisers, and 
all of it flavoured with the spices of loyalty and 
admiration for the Stuart cause. That farm was 
tenanted by the direct “forbears” of her who 
was afterwards to be united to John Duncan in 
the closest of human ties. 

John Duncan’s birthplace is known to history as 
the scene of the sorely grudged Royalist triumph 
of May 20, 1639, called the “Trot of Turriff.” Its 
old Church, its Bead House, its Castle Rounie, and 
its Templar’s Brae were landmarks of renown. In 
the days of his youth it presented features which 
appeal to the mind of the present as picturesque 
and antique. Macduff, hard by Banff, was the 
nearest seaport, and asa boy he might often see 
from the braeheads of Turriff fully a mile of the 
road occupied with carts from Auchterless, Fyvie, 
and Inverkeithny, on their way to that port to 
deliver corn and return with lime, coal, and guano. 
“Even now,” he was heard to say in his latest 
years, “I hear the ringing of the wheels of these 
carts on the hard road and the tramping of the 
horses’ feet.” 

About eleven o'clock of the forenoon the quiet 
of the village would be broken in upon by the 
stirring notes of a bugle in the distance. It was 
the heralding of the arrival of the stage-coach, 
“Earl of Fife,” upon the box of which sat a 
resplendent coachman arrayed in all the glory of 
a blue coat with red trimmings, a white hat with 
a black band, shining shoes and grey spats. It 
had left Aberdeen at six o’clock that morning, had 
changed horses at Newbigging, had stopped for 
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breakfast at Old Meldrum, and its arrival in front 
of the “ Fife Arms” at Turriff was awaited by such 
worthies as John Williamson and Willie Grieg. 
After a short stay it continued its way to Banff, 
whence it returned to Aberdeen by eight o’clock at 
night. 

The arrival of the coach was the point of depar- 
ture for the village ‘ postman,” Eppie Massie, who 
then went upon her rounds, knitting as she walked 
along, and carrying in her breast the half-dozen or 
half-score letters she had to deliver. 

To revivify other such features in the pages of a 
book would be a pleasant task, but men and minds 
are more interesting still, and in this direction the 
times were pregnant. 

It is common to associate evangelical history at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century in Scot- 
land exclusively with the names of James Alex- 
ander Haldane and his brother Robert. But it is 
doubtful if the historians are right in so doing. 

There were reformers before the Reformation, 
and an accurate and comprehensive history of 
religion in Scotland may be trusted yet to show 
that there were preachers of the evangelical faith 
before the Haldanes. 

At any rate, there was at one time in the posses- 
sion of the subject of this memoir a journal which 
had been kept by an old soldier. One of the entries 
in that journal, under a date some years prior to 
the end of the eighteenth century, made reference 
to an itinerant preacher making proclamation at 
the Mercat Cross of Turriff of a free salvation for 
every man. In all probability this was one of 
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John Wesley’s preachers. It is a matter of history 
that Wesley made special provision for the pro- 
pagation of his work in Scotland, and sent thither 
some of the ablest and most earnest men he ever 
ordained. It is not likely that they would neglect 
so promising a sphere for their labours as Aber- 
deenshire presented. 

To rescue Scotland from the blighting and 
paralysing effects of a Laodicean “moderatism ” 
was the avowed object of the evangelical campaign, 
and the good work thus begun under Wesley’s 
auspices was carried much nearer completion by 
the spirited and aggressive labours of the Haldanes 
some years later. Their influence in the North was 
immense, and there is evidence that it bore directly 
on Turriff. 

In the year 1808 James Haldane, after a nine 
years’ ministry, during which he had been the 
means of founding not afew Independent Churches 
throughout the country, publicly avowed his con- 
version to Baptist principles. That Turriff was 
alive and responsive to the sentiment of the new 
era is proved by the fact that before a generation 
had passed a local connection with that cause had 
been formed there. The man who stood at its head 
was John Duncan’s father. 

John Duncan, senior, was a noteworthy man. 
He was honoured in his own community ; defer- 
ence would have been shown to him in any society 
where a rich mind and a wide horizon count for 
anything at all. He was a thinker, a reader, a 
speaker, anda dreamer. He was an idealist yoked 
to prosaic duties for which he had no taste and in 
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which he had no interest. A certain measure ot 
relief from the pathos of this circumstance was 
furnished by the presence of another endowment 
a sense of humour rare and keen. 

Thinking Aberdeenshire was in his day greatly 
influenced by the ideals and enterprise of the 
American Republic, and intensely interested in the 
Chartist movement nearer home. Most Chartists 
read Channing; and Emerson and Carlyle were 
stars just visible upon the horizon. Whether it 
be true or not that since the earliest days Baptists 
have been cosmopolites, John Duncan was one. 
He read untiringly, he spoke fluently and illumi- 
natingly, and he naturally became the centre of the 
intellectual activity of the parish. He drew round 
him the more intelligent men of the township in 
the bonds of a literary society, and the retort- 
house of the town’s gasworks, which he managed, 
was elevated to the dignity of a rendezvous of 
intellectual and literary interest and spiritual 
concern. 

Ellen Sharp, his wife, was a sweet-faced, patient- 
spirited woman whose special gift lay in the direc- 
tion of common-sense, and who was in the more 
practical affairs of daily life a tower of strength to 
her husband and her home. She was the mother 
of a family of seven sons and two daughters, and 
of these John, the subject of these pages, was the 
second son. 

But what ailed the Fate that spins the thread of 
human life at this boy? What umbrage led her 
on three occasions to threaten to snap the thread 
in the midst of his boyish pranks? Who can 
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tell? But thus frequently was the unfriendly 
deed all but done. Twice he fell into the mill-lade, 
and one of the times he was carried down stream 
into such perilous proximity to the mill-wheel that 
he was rescued only in time to escape the guillotine. 
Once he tumbled from the hay-loft of a neighbour- 
ing farm and was carried home with bones that 
by all accounts should have been broken if they 
were not. 

Wherever a spirited boy would be he was. In 
all the pranks and “ploys” associated with 


‘. Hallowe’en and New Year’s Eve, and, indeed, on 


any occasion that offered, he was ready to play his 
part. He was probably no passive onlooker in the 
first part of the proceedings by which young 
Turriff quaintly marked the incoming of the year. 
These were as follows. 

Late on Hogmanay the boys and young men 
brought anything that would carry or run upon 
wheels—barrows, carts, separate parts of vehicles— 
rakes and spades, pots and pans, and massed them 
together in an indescribable heap at the Mercat 
Cross. The origin and purpose alike of this 
strange ceremony would seem to be wrapped in 
obscurity. 

Possibly some solution may be found in the 
sequel, which Mr. Duncan knew how to relate with 
the proper effect in later years to “audience fit.” 
There was only one policeman in the town. A 
sinister plan was laid to snare him. A man with 
a bottle and a glass would meet him at his door 
when he came out. A “health” to the year was 
proposed, the glass filled and presented, and the 
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contents disappeared. A little later a second did 
the like for him. A third “played the same game,” 
until the policeman was hopelessly overcome, and 
they lifted up his helpless body and cast it on the 
heap! Truly the incident might well lend itself 
to remembrance and remark. 

Another incident may be related as prophetic. 

In the summer of 1832, when he was five years 
of age, a political demonstration was held by the 
Turriff reformers of that year. There were the 
usual accompaniments of flag flying, band play- 
ing, and porter drinking. The little boy himself 
walked in the procession. He had to fall out of 
it, however, as a big fellow marching behind with 
heavy boots stamped upon his heels, not only tear- 
ing through his stocking but rasping the skin and 
the flesh. And this gave his quick wit the oppor- 
tunity of maintaining in after years that he had 
shed his blood in the Chartist cause ! 

It pleased him to refer humorously to the 
incident, but a fair interpretation will construe it 
as prophetic and symbolic of his career. In a very 
deep sense it was true that he gave his life’s blood 
for the people’s cause. 

His mother was a member of the Established 
Church, and into that communion he had been bap- 
tized. As a boy he went with her on Sundays to the 
services in the parish kirk. It may be questioned 
whether he gained much good by his attendance. 
He divulged in after years how he contrived to 
relieve the tedium of a long and dreary service. 
Most of it was perfunctorily performed—repeated 
would be a better word. For often the boy would 
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find himself calculating how many months had 
elapsed since he had last heard the sermon to 
which he was at the moment listening, and how 
many times in all he had heard it; while during 
the prayers, which had become as familiar by 
repetition to him as to the minister, he would 
amuse himself by trying how many times he could 
repeat each in the time the minister took to get 
through it once. 

The fate of a lad’s education in his circumstances 
was always at that date more or less precarious. 
So far as he was concerned the whole of it may 
be described in a sentence. He passed from the 
dame’s school, through the parish school, into the 
university of life. 

Two picturesque figures are presented to us in 
the dame and the dominie of his early days. Mrs. 
Gillespie, as the former was called, exercised a 
double avocation. She was not only schoolmistress, 
but a maker of ladies’ and gentlemen’s wigs. So 
that, according to the description of one of her 
most distinguished pupils, she “covered the out- 
side of the heads of the old people, and lined the 
insides of those of the young people!” 

In the single room which formed all the accom- 
modation of which the.dame’s school could boast 
the young folks were packed “like herrings in a 
barrel,” and the gambols of Mrs. Gillespie’s two 
cats, “Tibbie” and “Toddie,” relieved the monotony 
of school hours. The scholars were taught 
no arithmetic, no spelling, no writing, and, 
above all, no pronunciation, yet it is interesting 
to learn that deportment and good manners 
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formed a branch of this dame’s curriculum for 
her pupils. That “grand pennyworth of divinity,” 
the Shorter Catechism, was their first book, and 
from it they passed to “The Proverbs of Solomon, 
the son of David, King of Israel.” 

In command of the parish school was installed 
Dominie Clark. He was a member of the fra- 
ternity of clerical schoolmasters, once common 
in Scotland, round many of whom in those days 
clung the unenviable suspicion that they really 
belonged to the order of the “stickit minister.” 
It was more than a suspicion in the case of 
Dominie Clark, who would often yet try his 
hand at preaching, by way, it would seem, of 
confirming the worst impressions with regard to 
his capacity in this direction. 

He was by no means “plentiful of his inches,” 
being rather squat of figure; he was always severe 
in his demeanour, always dressed in black, and in 
the constant habit of wearing a peculiar pair of 
gloves, through the extremities of which pro- 
truded, in a bold and emphatic manner, the points 
of his ten fingers. The dominie was never known 
among his boys or in the community, except, 
indeed, to his face, by any other name than 
“ Clarkie.” 

Yet the dominie had his merits. If he was 
unsuccessful as a minister the same cannot be 
said of him as a schoolmaster. From the large 
school which he taught at Turriff many lads went 
forth to become men of good lives and strong 
character. And for this, part of the credit at 
least must be assigned to the dominie. 
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In this reputable institution John Duncan 
received the elements of his education technically 
so called. He was well grounded in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But his supreme acquire- 
ment was an intelligent familiarity with the 
most popular books of the Bible. A consider- 
able proportion of the books of Psalms and 
Proverbs could have been repeated by him from 
memory. Scripture, moreover, was taught not as 
a mere mental gymnastic, but as literature, and 
such teaching became, in his case, an endowment 
for life. 

His educational curriculum was not of long 
duration, and the probability is that before he was 
ten years of age he was sent off to a neighbouring 
farm to earn something at such work as a boy 
could do. Like many another Scot who has made 
his mark in the world, he was for some time a 
“ herd-laddie.” Then, after one of the accidents 
endangering life and limb already referred to, he 
worked for some time in his father’s business. 

A point of much significance in the retrospect falls 
to be noted here. In October, 1839, while he was 
in his thirteenth year, he attended a Temperance 
meeting in Turriff, addressed by Rev. Robert Gray 
Masson, and at the close he, along with others, 
signed the pledge. It was a tender age, but the 
step he then took was one which, during more 
than half a century, he never retraced. Nay, we 
are to see that he was to walk more boldly forward 
in this direction than the majority of his fellows. 

At the age of fourteen he followed one of his 
brothers to Banff. When he apprenticed himself 
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as a gardener on the grounds of Duff House, which 
he now did, John Duncan entered upon his first 
serious occupation. It was a calling that capti- 
vated him at once, and its influence was permanent. 
His first love exercised its fascination to the end. 

At Banff there had been founded, as seems 
invariably to happen where young men of quick 
brain and sound heart do congregate, a Literary 
Association and a Temperance Society. The 
members of these organisations took themselves 
quite seriously, and it is sometimes wise to adopt 
such young men’s views of themselves. They 
were no dilettante triflers with literature, no 
mere stump orators, no tinkerers in bad taste 
with the social evils of the time. They were 
genuine learners, seeking to expand their outlook 
on life by contact with the great minds of the 
world; and while earnestly deploring the intem- 
perate habits which prevailed, and their ghastly 
results, they sought, if possible, to find the path to 
a remedy. 

The worth and weight of the men are proved 
in the face of the world by what, in so many 
instances, they became. The highest municipal 
honours of the town fell to one. Another, it is 
said, became associated with the founding of a 
well-known and now historic London business. 
A third is the subject of this memoir, and further 
evidences of efficiency could be proved by any one 
who cares to investigate. John Murker was Con- 
gregational minister of Banff at this period, and 
in the doings of the young men took an ever 
lively interest. With him John Duncan formed 
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ties of friendship that were severed only by the 
death of the former. 

There is a tradition that the proprietor of Duff 
House, who had a seat in Parliament, was known 
throughout his constituency and elsewhere as the 
Silent Member, because he had never been heard to 
open his lips in the House. The reflection may be 
indulged that, had some of the younger members 
of his constituency enjoyed the privilege of a seat, 
they would, by God’s grace, have improved upon 
that gentleman’s use of his opportunities! 

While pursuing the calling of apprentice gar- 
dener in the beautiful demesne of the Silent 
Member, John Duncan experienced within himself 
the stirrings of the spirit of speech. And it was 
at Banff, and on one and the same occasion, that 
he made his first speech and his first public 
appearance on behalf of the cause to which he was 
to devote the sole regard of years of his public 
life, and which, throughout the whole of it, he was 
to advocate with peculiar and insistent zeal. 

The opening of John Duncan’s career as a public 
speaker recalls the legend of Demosthenes. A 
slight effort of the imagination will reconstruct 
the scene. He is to be pictured as a mere stripling 
of a youth. Nature, while she had been sparing 
of her gifts of flesh and muscle in his case, had, by 
way of compensation probably, been lavish enough 
with those of bone and inches. His height gave 
an exaggerated impression both of his physical 
strength and of his intellectual development. His 
world at this period always expected of him more 
than it ought to have done by right. His age at 
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the moment may have been nineteen, but was, 
by every probability, a year or two short of that. 
One witness of the scene declares emphatically 
that he was but a boy. Add to this the circum- 
stance, attested by another eye-witness, a veteran 
in the protracted battle with the drink forces, now 
resident in a distant part of the country, that the 
annual gatherings of the Banff Temperance Society 
were the finest and most imposing in Scotland at 
that date, and some appreciation will be enter- 
tained of the task that lay before the youthful 
orator. 

He resolved, however, that this maiden elocu- 
tionary effort on his favourite topic should not 
suffer in his hands from the want of all such 
careful, painstaking, and fond elaboration as he 
could lavish upon it. The speech was first com- 
posed with precision, thereafter conned by rote, 
and subsequently declaimed from memory. All 
that a faithful artist could do was by him done 
to complete a presentable, if not a perfect, work 
of art. 

After a word or two of introduction from the 
chairman, Mr. Murker, the eventful moment 
arrived. He rose and began that darling speech. 
A sentence or two found utterance. Then came 
the crash. His memory had become a blank! 
Not a thought could find expression; not a word 
would come! There was nothing for it but to 
resume his seat, which he did. A few words of 
kindly encouragement from the chairman, however, 
brought our hero once more to his feet—with the 
same result a second time! But now the pro- 
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gramme was proceeded with until the débutant 
had fully recovered himself, and then at a later 
stage he made a third attempt, which proved 
completely successful. “I knew there was some- 
thing in him,’ was Mr. Murker’s triumphant 
comment. “That was why I kept at him.” In the 
young speaker’s opening sentences he had seen 
signs of acquaintance with one of the best and 
most recent English poets. 

The secret of disaster lay in the over-preparation. 
John Duncan was not built to memorise. Nor was 
it necessary. It was evident even in his first 
appearance that he possessed that ready command 
and flow of language which was to stand him in 
such excellent stead in the years to come. Yet 
one can readily enter into the feeling, to which 
he often afterwards referred, of abject misery 
which he experienced until he had achieved 
success and, in short, found himself. The start 
once made, however, there was no turning back, 
and it has been given to comparatively few men 
to be, in their maturer years, at once so fluent, 
so expressive, and so at ease in public speaking. 
This was but the first faltering step in that career 
whose latter end was to see him crowned with the 
title of “The Old Man Eloquent.” 
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Back at Turriff—Removes to Errol Park—Erects a monument 
to himself—First call to the ministry—High conception of 
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turer in the North of Scotland—Marriage—Agent of the Scot- 
tish Temperance League—His report in the first issue of the 
League Jowrnal—Call to Inverness—Preparation for the 
ministry—A call to Aberdeen. 


FTER serving his apprenticeship as a gar- 
dener, young Mr. Duncan, with a righteous 
ambition almost beyond his years, aspired to 
setting up business on his own account in his 
native township. He thereupon returned to 
Turriff, and renting what was known as the 
Bar-Yards Park, he settled as a market gardener, 
and for two years pursued that business. In 
Turriff he renewed his association with the Literary 
Society which his father had founded, and many 
stirring debates were now, with a more masterly 
courage, engaged in by the young man whose 
tongue was loosed. 


At the end of these two years he made another 
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change, when he went to a responsible situation, 
as gardener of course, on the Errol Park estate 
in Perthshire. Here he made himself a favourite 
among the families of the neighbourhood. His 
popularity, indeed, became rather embarrassing 
to himself, and he complained of having as many 
as nine invitations to tea in three weeks! It was 
of his nature to be temperate in all things. 

This was the only period of his life at which 
Mr. Duncan could be accused of letter-writing. 
The letters he wrote were not only frequent but 
voluminous. But what will a man not do for 
love? They were written to his sweetheart, and 
only within recent years they perished in a holo- 
caust. 

At this time, too, he was already showing that 
interest in the young which marked his whole 
career. He found scope for his religious activity 
in teaching a class of boys every Sunday, and in 
speaking at devotional and other meetings. 

His week-nights were fully occupied, not only 
in cultivating the gift of speech but in maintain- 
ing at white heat the ardour of his Temperance 
principles. While at Errol Park he achieved the 
honour of laying the foundation-stone of a 
monument to his own memory, in the shape of a 
Temperance Society. This period, indeed, proved 
one of the critical junctures of his career. 

It seemed to many that such talents as his 
clearly indicated the ministry as his most natural 
vocation. The same opinion may now be enter- 
tained by the generation that witnessed his 
success as a minister. But at this time the 
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opinion was by no means his own. In some 
way the knowledge of his elocutionary ability 
and his Temperance fervour had reached as far 
south as the Yorkshire town of Halifax, where 
a Temperance Church had been organised, and 
here falls to be recorded his first call to the 
ministry. Considering the circumstances, it may 
be said the call was a particularly tempting 
one. The young untrained Scot was offered a 
salary of £200 a year. The offer, however, was 


_ declined out of hand. This decision was arrived 


at, in the first place, because as yet young Mr. 
Duncan had no thought of entering the ministry ; 
and, secondly, because, as will appear in the 
sequel, his ideals were of the highest with regard 
to the qualifications necessary for that office. 
These ideals he afterwards sought to realise in 
his own case by personal application to study 
in circumstances which made it impossible for 
him to undergo a regular curriculum. Hitherto, 
certainly, he had had no opportunity for academic 
training, and he felt himself quite incompetent 
to face a regular ministry without it. Halifax, 
therefore, was declined. But very soon other, 
and more feasible, work presented itself. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century 
had passed before the Temperance movement, 
which has assumed such proportions since, was 
begun in Scotland. But once started, it quickly 
spread, and the second half of the century had 
just commenced when a Temperance Union was 
formed for the counties of Aberdeen and Banff. 
Mr. Duncan, who, it may be said, had already 
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won his spurs as a champion of the movement, 
was appointed its first lecturer, and thus became 
officially identified with the Temperance cause 
in Scotland. It would not, indeed, perhaps be 
inaccurate to describe Mr. Duncan as a pioneer 
of Scottish Temperance, its origin almost exactly 
synchronising, as it did, with his own birth. 
It needs to be remembered that the movement 
was still in its first youth, and still, on all hands, 
total abstinence was utterly uncongenial to the 
tastes of the common people. The proposal to 
change the drinking customs was not only opposed 
as an invasion of their personal rights, but was 
in general considered preposterous and absurd. It 
is evident, therefore, that whoever engaged pub- 
licly in the work of reformation was called upon 
for the exercise of a dauntless spirit. 

Mr. Duncan threw himself with avidity into 
this labour, where he had full scope for the use 
of those talents which had first shown themselves 
conspicuous in him when he was but a lad in 
Banff. Not afew towns and districts were roused 
by his visits to take a practical interest in Temper- 
ance reform. We have it on good authority that 
at this time he was very frequently in Aberdeen, 
the city with which he was afterwards to be so 
long and lovingly associated. It is on record that 
he lectured before the Temperance Society there 
no fewer than fifteen times in the course of the 
year 1852, when he was only twenty-five, and 
“gave a marked impetus to the movement in 
the city by his striking and original treatment 
of the Temperance question.” His subject-titles, 
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like those of many of his future sermons, are 
condensed discourses in themselves. We take 
the following from the list :— 

* Personal Reformation must precede National.” 

“The Effect of Drinking Usages on Mental 
Culture.” 

“The Loss Sustained by the Country from Men 
of Moral and Mental Greatness falling victims 
to the Drinking Usages of Society.” 

“The Effects of Treating at Elections with 
Intoxicating Liquors.” 

“'The Progress of the Temperance Reformation.” 

“The Effects of the Drinking Usages of the 
Country on Churches and Sabbath Schools.” 

A short period, extending over a year or two, was 
spent in this interesting way; and that his labour 
was much appreciated is proved by the fact that 
at the end of it promotion in the service of the 
cause awaited him. 

The Scottish Temperance League, since its incep- 
tion in 1844, has consistently and continuously 
adopted the system of propagandism by means of 
travelling agents. These have usually been men 
of strong character and organising ability. One 
or two of the earliest are alive to this day, and 
they are the old war-dogs of the Temperance 
campaign in Scotland. The Executive of the 
League, having heard of the good work accom- 
plished by Mr. Duncan in the North, were pleased 
to appoint him one of their agents. He had been 
a member of the League for only a very short 
time before his appointment as agent, which took 
place in 1854. The League’s headquarters have 
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always been in Glasgow, and Mr. Duncan’s new 
appointment, it appears, necessitated his removal 
from the North. 

And now, it would seem, he had determined that 
the time had come when he should remove, not 
only himself but another also, from the same 
region, and so he married and settled in the little 
town of Govan, then little more than a grassy 
village in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. His 
bride was a young lady who rejoiced in the 
alliterative and poetic name of Mary Morison, 
so celebrated in Scottish song. She had been his 
ardent abettor in Temperance work from the time 
when he first lifted up his voice for the cause in 
Banff. 

As an indication of the official informalities of 
that day it may be mentioned that no documen- 
tary evidence of the marriage was ever put into 
their hands. The religious ceremony was per- 
formed by the Free Church minister of Govan, the 
Rev. Mr. Johnstone, and their first abode was in 
Alma Place, where they had for neighbours their 
close friends, Mr. Rae, editor of the Common- 
wealth, and Mr. Drummond, secretary of the 
League. 

Although the Scottish Temperance League was 
founded as early as 1844, its official organ, the 
League Journal, did not appear until Novem- 
ber 22, 1856. Its very first number contains an 
article headed “ Mr. Duncan’s Report.” The report 
is to be considered significant. It was a lifelong 
characteristic of his to work where the need was 
greatest, and it is notable that his first available 
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report as agent of the Scottish Temperance 
League is sent in—of ali places in the world— 
from Campbeltown ! 

*“ Although,” he writes, “this is the principal 
fountain-head of Scottish whisky, yet we have 
here a number of tried men, striving manfully and 
not without effect to neutralise the influence of 
those fiery streams that are daily flowing from the 
twenty-two distilleries now in active operation in 
the place. We had three meetings in Campbel- 
town, one with the children in the Independent 
Chapel [where is that chapel now?], one in the 
Parish Church, and one in Dalintober schoolroom. 
The friends here are very industrious in the 
circulation of tracts, and their experience goes to 
confirm the idea that the tract forms a medium 
for the communication of thought peculiarly 
adapted to the tastes and circumstances of the 
‘masses. Our friends should ever seek to keep 
good tracts, and plenty of them, upon the wing. 
Let us aim at sending a tract regularly, at least 
once a month, to every fireside in the nation, and, 
not even content with that, let us never leave 
home without having a good selection stowed away 
in some capacious pocket for giving to any one we 
meet, leaving in steamboat cabins, the waiting- 
rooms at railway stations, and such places where 
people have often to hang on for a time with 
nothing else to take up their attention.” 

The mention of Dalintober may be made the 
excuse for saying here that later on, while Mr. 
Dunean’s family were still young, though far 
enough away from the West country, the two 
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oldest boys used to be called by their father by the 
names of “ Dalintober” and “ Tobermory ”—a play- 
ful and pleasant reminiscence of his Temperance 
tours in Argyllshire. 

The digression upon the tracts is of some 
interest, showing, as it does, his aggressive enthu- 
siasm. Yet, characteristically, it was enthusiasm 
with wisdom. He would have exercised a 
judicious selection among tracts. He would 
have them virile and wholesome. Nothing was 
ever more distasteful to him than cheap and sickly 
sentimentalism either in religious literature or 
religious life. The comprehensive nature of his 
distribution scheme, moreover, is at once daringly 
and perfectly expressed in the pithy phrase, “to 
every fireside in the nation.” And truly for such 
tracts as bore specifically upon Temperance 
there was ample need for the widest possible 
dissemination. 

In the course of his lecturing tours Mr. Duncan 
visited, not perhaps “ every fireside in the nation,” 
but certainly most of the counties in Scotland. 
During the first few years of his married life he 
had itinerated anywhere and probably everywhere 
between the Mull of Kintyre and the Moray Firth. 
He was still but a young man, under thirty years 
of age. Yet he had a considerable and a wide- 
spread reputation as a public speaker. As an 
indication of his popularity and efficiency in this 
respect it may be mentioned that he was called 
upon oftener than once to address meetings from 
the same platform as that upon which the 
renowned J. B. Gough, of Temperance and ora- 
torical fame, appeared. 
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Before passing from the period here under 
review it may be said once for all that Mr. 
Duncan carried his convictions and advocacy of 
total abstinence into and right through the 
remainder of his career. His training during the 
eight years specifically devoted to the cause stood 
him in good stead throughout. He became a 
master in the art of handling Temperance facts, 
and of treating from every point of view the perils 
and evils of the drink traffic and the moral and 
economic advantages accruing from abstinence in 
the individual and prohibition in the State. 

As we have already observed, it seemed to many 
who knew his work and appreciated his talent 
that his destined end was the ministry. Congre- 
gations on the look-out for a suitable minister cast 
a favourable eye upon the League agent, and, as a 
matter of fact, one of these, the Independent 
Church at Inverness, one of the many towns in 
which he had conducted a campaign of some dura- 
tion, paid him the honour of presenting him with 
his second call to become a minister. And though 
Mr. Duncan did not see his way to accept the call, 
and this second one was declined like the first, it is 
evident that during these years his ultimate 
adoption of the ministry as a vocation appeared 
as coming within the region of practical politics, 
and as presenting a fuller and at the same time 
more concentrated sphere for the exercise of what 
consecrated powers he possessed. 

And it is now as well as later that he pays the 
practical tribute to his ideal of a trained ministry. 
Shortly after his marriage he secured the services 
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of a tutor, the Rev. J. Bishop Robertson, under 
whom he engaged in the earnest study of Hebrew 
and Greek. The circumstances in which he then 
found himself prove his sense of the value of such 
training, and the strength of his determination to 
improve his position from this point of view. His 
home at this time, we must recollect, was only his 
headquarters, and elsewhere he must have found 
comparatively little rest for the soles of his feet. 
These conditions, as every student knows, are 
by no means conducive to connected study. In 
addition to this we have to note the beginnings 
of family life. These also are to be associated 
with this period and with the West, for it was 
at Govan on February 26, 1856, that his eldest son, 
John, was born. 

Towards the end of this period the climax came. 
Dr. J. H. Wilson, of Aberdeen, whose work in 
the Silver City had been of a peculiarly practical 
kind and was just the sort to attract a man of 
energy, eloquence, and resource, as Mr. Duncan 
might now be justly described, made strong and 
repeated representations to him to make trial 
of the work there as his colleague. His insistence 
finally triumphed, and Mr. Duncan began a new 
epoch in his history. 


CHAPTER III 
NINE YEARS AT ALBION STREET 


Temporary engagement in the Silver City—The nature of the 
locality and of the work—The “ Bowl Road” and the ‘“‘ Penny 
Rattler ”’—Dr. J. H. Wilson’s Mission—The “ Ragged Kirk ” 
—Permanent settlement in Aberdeen resolved on—The man’s 
equipment—A week’s agenda—Enrolment at University— 
Nine crowded and overcrowded years—Repeated enlarge- 
ments of church—Eminent helpers—Vivid elocutionary action 
—‘ Sentence of death.” 


HEN Mr. Duncan went again to the North 

he went, though he did not know it, to his 
life’s work. Aberdeen was to become the city of 
his love, and to claim him as its own. In it he was 
to become one of the most striking figures of his 
day and generation. 

The task to which he came was one that might 
have daunted the bravest heart. Ground had 
certainly been broken, but the most trying labour 
lay before and not behind. In some respects the 
worst was yet to be. Let us have a glimpse at the 
kind of work which Mr. Duncan, with more than 
ordinary daring, was now to face. The locality 


that most attracts attention in any city is the 
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fascinating and repulsive, crowded and desolate, 
comic and tragic East End. If that be the case 
to-day, it was doubly the case in Aberdeen in the 
year 1858. Some years before, Rey. Dr. J. H. 
Wilson, a man of some strength of character, had 
planted the standard of aggressive evangelism on 
the very ramparts of vice in the city. At that 
time the Albion Street and Justice Port district of 
the town, lying just to the east of the Castlegate, 
was, by all description, indescribable. It was the 
resort of the profligate, the dissipated, the shame- 
less. A low travelling caravan, which made 
frequent more or less prolonged visits, was an 
outstanding feature of the locality, and from it 
was purveyed amusement of a most deteriorating 
kind. For this caravan there was substituted later 
on a more permanent place of amusement in the 
form of a penny theatre. An Aberdeen journalist 
of the time has described a visit he made there in 
the following somewhat formal terms: “Animated 
by a desire to mix with and see all shades of 
character, we entered what we may truthfully 
designate one of the vilest dens that ever existed 
in the city, namely, ‘The Bowl Road Penny Rattler.’ 
Well do we recollect sitting with our pockets im- 
penetrably buttoned up, and only being assured of 
being able to beat a safe retreat by the chance 
presence of two policemen, who were on the look- 
out for a young petty criminal, this den being a 
very likely place in which to find such a character.” 
Through Dr. Wilson’s efforts no small improvement 
was gradually introduced in this quarter, and some 
time before Mr. Duncan’s advent upon the scene a 
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little chapel and mission-hall had been erected upon 
the site of the “Penny Rattler.” A warm appre- 
ciation of his predecessor’s work and methods may 
be given in Mr. Duncan’s own words :— 

“The agencies employed by Dr. Wilson were 
such as now commend themselves to all earnest 
practical labourers in such fields. In those days 
they were often looked upon as dangerous innova- 
tions. Popular lectures, a Temperance society, a 
Penny Bank, and social meetings for innocent 
amusement, as well as Church services and Sab- 
bath schools, formed parts of the organisation. 
The Mission became a recognised model, and the 
fame of it having reached London, Dr. Wilson, 
mainly through the influence of Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., was transferred to that city to become Organ- 
ising Secretary for the Home Mission of the Con- 
gregational Union of England. Before he left 
Aberdeen, in 1858, Dr. Wilson had secured for his 
congregation a neat place of worship seated for 450 
people.* Contributions were made to the erection 
of this building by Christians of all denominations 
and of all ranks. Her Majesty the Queen was the 
largest subscriber, and the mite of many a poor 
widow was added to the royal bounty.” 

Perhaps nothing is more suggestive of the nature 
of the sphere to which Mr. Duncan now transferred 
his energies than the fact that the church was 
popularly known at the time and is remembered 
to this day in the city as “The Ragged Kirk.” It 
was a name which, it may be inferred from what 

* Dr. Wilson himself put the sitting accommodation of this 
chapel at ‘about 3800.” 
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he has said, Dr. Wilson tolerated rather than wel- 
comed, and he always inclined to treat the descrip- 
tion with mild resentment. He had certainly no 
reason to be ashamed of it, and it must have 
been applicable and accurate enough in the earlier 
stages of the church’s history. 

In any case it was “a beautiful field, sir, a 
beautiful field !”—to use Dr. Chalmers’s words of 
just such another locality in Edinburgh—in which 
Mr. Duncan was now about to start operations. 
It must be pointed out, however, that his settle- 
ment was at first only a tentative one. He was 
engaged temporarily as assistant to Dr. Wilson, 
evidently on the understanding that his continua- 
tion in the work would be subject to his own 
decision after a shorter or longer trial. Fortu- 
nately, though he must at once have seen that, in 
such a field, labour and heart-strain of the most 
strenuous kind were involved, no circumstance 
arose to lead him speedily to alter his course. 
Some time before the term of engagement had 
expired he was called upon to become co-pastor, 
and agreed. Thereafter, when Dr. Wilson received 
his call to London, as mentioned above, the Mission 
was left in Mr. Duncan’s sole charge. 

Before passing on to the all-important period on 
the threshold of which our subject now stood, we 
may pause for a moment to look at the man’s 
equipment. He was now about to enter upon his 
career proper. How was he furnished for his 
work? We look back and are amazed at the 
paucity of that equipment. It is undeniable that 
Mr. Duncan was endowed by nature with the 
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eminently serviceable gift of ready speech, but 
every man must begin with something and to 
every man something is given. 

Up till now he had had a meagre education; he 
had acquired a certain amount of acquaintance 
with general literature through the informal dis- 
cipline of a literary society; he had managed, and 
with difficulty, to secure a little fugitive “coach- 
ing” in Greek and Hebrew, and that was all. Let 
any young minister who reads these pages con- 
sider this well. Let him realise as he proceeds 
how considerable is the best, in the way of de- 
voted service to humankind, that may be made 
of little, and it will be strange if he is not con- 
vinced that he too may do much by the faithful 
use of whatever equipment he may dare to call 
his own, however ridiculously simple and ineffective 
it may appear. For it is not the apparatus that is 
essential. It may not be held negligible, but we 
make worlds too much of it. 

Hudson and Behring, we are told, “accomplished 
so much in their fishing-boats as to astonish Parry 
and Franklin, whose equipment exhausted the re- 
sources of science and art. Galileo, with an opera- 
glass, discovered a more splendid series of celestial 
phenomena than any one since. Columbus found 
the New World in an undecked boat.” Mr. Duncan’s 
life reads this truth again, that an invincible 
determination, a great enthusiasm, or a sublime 
ideal will accomplish marvels with or without any 
considerable equipment. The essentials of his own 
were a large heart and a will to work. 

Mr. Duncan’s single-handed ministry began at 
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Albion Street on the second Sunday of July, 1858, 
and if ever man took his work into both hands he 
did. The previous organisation and methods were 
continued with little alteration. But if his initia- 
ting abilities were not requisitioned, his abounding 
capacity for work had free scope. He preached 
three times every Sunday, and conducted or ad- 
dressed some sort of meeting every night in the 
week. A glance at the weekly programme will 
give a clearer impression of the multifarious 
activities of this Congregational Church of fifty 
years ago. It is singularly suggestive of the pro- 
gramme of the Institutional Church of to-day, the 
main difference being that the committee of this 
institution was for the most part a committee 
of one. 

The prayer-meeting was held on Monday evening, 
and though described as a heart-stirring meeting, 
it was generally the smallest of the week. 

Tuesday was Lecture night, and with that un- 
wearying purpose which never left his mind, for 
the education and physical well-being of the people, 
the minister enlisted for this evening the eminent 
services of such men as Professors Nicol, Martin, 
and Brazier, of the University, and of the ministers 
of all denominations. 

On Wednesday evening an evangelistic service 
of a simple and earnest kind was conducted, and 
addressed by many, apart from the minister, who 
were subsequently to make their mark in the 
religious world. 

The business of a Penny Savings Bank was 
transacted on Thursday evenings. Of this, too, 
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the minister had control, and it was no mean 
undertaking. It was the first penny savings bank 
in Aberdeen, and it probably did more business 
than any other of its kind in the city ever since. 
A sum of no less than £1,600 a year passed through 
the hands of the officials for a considerable length 
of time. 

Friday evening was devoted to the Bible 
Class, which afterwards became the “Christian 
Instruction Class,” and changed the time of 
meeting to Sunday afternoons. This has long 
been known as one of the largest classes of the 
kind in Aberdeen, and from the beginning was 
a most vital and fruitful feature of the church’s 
organisation. For years it was conducted by the 
minister, and after him by a succession of teachers, 
all of whom, like him, could speak of valued and 
“dear associations ” therewith. 

Saturday being a night of special temptation for 
the working people of the Hast End, a counter 
attraction to the public-house and all low forms 
of entertainment was provided in the church hall. 
This was known as Temperance Night, but to the 
advocacy of total abstinence was added a large 
spice of simple and wholesome social recreation 
and amusement. 

Add to this the supervision of four Sunday 
Schools, with four hundred children, and a staff 
of sixty teachers, with at least one day-school 
thrown in, and some appreciation will be gained 
of the amount of work demanded of this single- 
handed ministry. 

But Mr. Duncan’s efforts were not confined 
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within the walls of church, school, or mission- 
room. He carried the gospel into the open, and 
attracted large crowds at his meetings in King 
Street and elsewhere, in the vicinity of the church ; 
not a few of his converts were made at these 
meetings in the open air. Then to the earnest 
work of preaching was added the probably heavier 
work of visiting, the claims of which in a “ field” 
of this kind were not to be met by anything in the 
form of a passing or formal “society” call, but 
involved personal interest, consideration, investi- 
gation, and sympathy, to be followed, indeed, in 
very many cases, by benevolent and practical 
assistance. Those who are experienced in this 
particularly trying form of Christian service 
know something of the nervous expenditure 
entailed, and will understand the price that had 
to be paid by a constitution that was never robust 
for the privilege of engaging in it. 

But as a last surprise that was no surprise to 
those who thoroughly knew him, there comes into 
play the exacting intellectual conscientiousness of 
the man, who was more of a student than he ever 
got credit for, or ever had the time or opportunity 
to show. Succeeding to the full charge of the 
Mission in July, 1858, he enrolled himself as a 
student at Marischal College in the autumn of 
that year. The tickets he took out were for the 
classes of mathematics, logic, and moral philosophy. 
Thus we have to imagine him at the age of 
thirty-one, neither ashamed of his years nor dis- 
mayed at the multifarious nature of his duties, 
plodding along with a stout heart to improve the 
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academic side of his equipment. In the course of 
the next year he was formally ordained to the 
ministry, and, probably under the influence of 
that solemn circumstance, he was to be found 
again seeking to round off his mental accom- 
plishments at Marischal during the session of 
1859-60. It speaks volumes for the value he set 
upon a trained ministry that, notwithstanding 
obstacles that might have been considered insuper- 
able by most, and notwithstanding that con- 
siderations of the nature of the task he had 
chosen might easily have made such training 
appear unnecessary, he should have spent even so 
much time as he did upon these subjects at the 
trying commencement of his ministry. 

The years during which Mr. Duncan attended 
at Marischal College were the last years of the 
independent existence of that college before its 
incorporation with King’s College as the University 
of Aberdeen. In all probability not so much this 
circumstance as the ever-increasing burden and 
the exigencies of his labours in Albion Street was 
the determining factor in the cessation of his 
academic career. 

So abundant and so successful were these labours 
that within two or three years of his settlement 
the place of worship erected by Dr. Wilson’s efforts 
had already become too small, and an enlargement 
was pluckily faced. By lengthening the building 
and erecting side galleries about three hundred 
additional sittings were provided. It may be noted 
here, as showing the sympathy with which the 
work of reformation in the Albion Street district 
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was viewed by the municipality, that while the 
alterations were being carried through the congre- 
gation held its morning meetings in a public school 
granted free of charge by the Town Council. In 
the afternoon they met in George Street Congre- 
gational Church, the original of the present Belmont 
Street, and in the evening in the Free North 
Church. “The free and unconditional use of these 
places,” Mr. Duncan afterwards put on record, “ was 
of great value to the church and a most gratifying 
expression of Christian confidence and goodwill 
on the part of those who granted them.” The 
enlarged church was no sooner opened than it was 
comfortably filled, and in the evenings, except for 
a few months in summer, it was overcrowded. 
Then, as might have been expected, another and a 
creditable step was taken when a yearly grant 
which had been obtained by Dr. Wilson from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland was held to 
be unnecessary, and the Church became self- 
supporting. 

It was at this period that a change in the aspect 
and appearance of the congregation became most 
marked. In a_ retrospective reference to the 
“Ragged Kirk” Lord Provost Leslie said on one 
occasion that a man with’a respectable appearance 
was scarcely taken in at all. But now, at any rate, 
any one dropping in to the evening meetings would 
have seen that the congregations of between seven 
and eight hundred were to a great extent com- 
posed of earnest, thoughtful working men, and 
large numbers of these, we have the minister’s own 
authority for saying, had become devoted members 
of the church. 
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Mr. Duncan’s predecessor once quoted with ap- 
proval, after forty years’ experience of his own, 
the saying of Dr. Chalmers, that “it is neither a 
system of unchristian morals nor the meagre 
Christianity of those who deride as Methodistical 
all the peculiarities of our faith and practice that 
will recall the neglected population. There is not 
one other expedient by which you can recover lost 
humanity, before it can be saved, but by going 
forth with the gospel of Jesus Christ among the 
people.” And it may be safely said that the same 
conviction resided in the breast of him into whose 
hands the work had now fallen. Great emphasis 
was laid upon evangelistic work. Upon this Mr. 
Duncan largely concentrated his own efforts, and, 
as we have seen, he freely availed himself of the 
services of numbers of ‘“‘devoted men of God.” A 
list of these includes the names of several who 
have left, or made, their mark in the world of 
religious activity. Duncan Matheson, the mis- 
sionary to the Crimea; Rev. Dr. David Brown, 
afterwards Principal of the Free Church College ; 
Professor James Robertson, D.D.; Dr. John 
Hunter, now of Trinity Church, Glasgow, whose 
evangelistic ardour, no less than his fervid elo- 
quence even in his student days, made a deep 
impression ; Rev. John Murker, the Congregational 
“stalwart” at Banff; John Gordon, Esq., of Park- 
hill, founder of the well-known Gordon Mission of 
Aberdeen ; Hay M. Grant, Esq., of Arndilly; R. 
Radcliffe, Esq., of Liverpool; Rev. Denham Smith, 
and others associated themselves with the work at 
Albion Street in a much more than casual way. 
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The Sunday afternoon meetings in the church 
were the most aggressively evangelistic, perhaps, 
of all the meetings of the first period of Mr. 
Duncan’s Albion Street ministry. They were 
thoroughly enjoyed by all who took part, and 
they have been among the most sacred memories 
of life to many. 

Mr. Duncan’s elocution at this period, as indeed 
more or less all through his career, was character- 
ised, not only by natural grace of speech, but by 
tremendous vigour of action. There may be ad- 
duced, by way of illustration of the latter quality, 
his raising of the Bible from the pulpit desk, hold- 
ing it up at arm’s length against the wall behind 
him, and hammering upon it with his right hand, 
in order to impress the minds of his hearers with 
the actual nailing of Christ to the cross. On 
another occasion, in an impassioned passage, he 
actually pushed the Bible, large and heavy as it 
was, over the pulpit altogether, where it but 
narrowly missed alighting upon the head of one 
of the lady members of the choir who sat beneath! 
This reminiscence recalls the spirited description 
by James Melville of one of Knox’s last appear- 
ances in the pulpit at St. Andrew’s. Knox, as we 
learn, might have to be assisted into the pulpit, 
‘‘where he behoved to lean at his first entry ; but 
before he had done with his sermon, he was so 
active and vigorous that he was like to ding that 
pulpit in blads and fly out of it.’ Mr. Duncan’s 
action did not perhaps threaten the pulpit so much 
as the Bible; but he was often enough “like to 
ding that” Bible “in blads.” So that it is rather a 
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wonder that a certain motion recorded in the 
church minute-book under date November 25, 
1875, does not appear much oftener, to the effect 
that “on account of the dilapidated condition of 
the pulpit Bible, it should be replaced by a new 
one.” 

Has not some one said that the first essential of 
perfect oratory is action; and the second, action, 
and the third, action? And as all this action on 
Mr. Duncan’s part came with perfect naturalness 
and spontaneity (even if once in a lifetime it 
approached the dangerous), it may be judged 
that he possessed in full measure the essentials 
of true oratory. 

There cannot be a doubt that the first nine years 
of the Albion Street ministry was the most arduous 
and exacting period of Mr. Duncan’s whole career. 
They are part of the best years of a man’s life, 
from the early thirties to the early forties, and 
Mr. Duncan gave them and himself unsparingly 
and without stint to the Mission, and through it 
to the city. He was lavish of the gift of his 
strength and sinew, and it was not surprising 
that his credit at the bank of health should 
break. Nine years’ incessant labour at triple 
Sunday services; nightly engagements at evange- 
listic, temperance, and social meetings, lectures, 
and so forth; the oversight of several Sunday 
and day-schools and Penny Bank; the burden of 
numberless cases requiring personal and practical 
attention in all manner of forms; christening, 
marrying, burying, without respect to denomina- 
tion—for was he not claimed as the high priest of 

John Duncan. 6 
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the poor ?—nine years of the personal charge of a 
congregation composed of a class of people among 
the majority of whom the refinements and deli- 
cacies of good breeding were somewhat sadly to 
seek, while, as it happened, one of his most native 
characteristics was a peculiar sensitiveness and 
response to just these things, and so by the 
more feeling came the more martyrdom—nine 
years of service in which he escaped, as reliable 
documentary sources of information make clear, 
hardly any worry, any vexation, any perplexing 
dilemma faced by Congregational minister, and 
by these oftener than once driven to despair of 
the task he had taken in hand—nine so crowded 
and overcrowded years had their natural issue in 
an utter collapse of health. But it was authori- 
tatively declared to be something much more 
alarming than any temporary “ break-down.” The 
family physician pronounced his condition hopeless. 
He would never preach again. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BLACK YEAR 


Sorrows come not singly—The faithfulness of the congregation 
—A minister’s vow—Instances of affectionate regard—An 
epigram—The interregnum at the church—Assistants—The 
first Biblewoman in Aberdeen—Miss Abel—The “ Wivies’ 
Meeting.” 


HE calamity indicated at the close of the last 
chapter fell heavily upon the church. It 
may be said without partiality that it fell more 
heavily still upon the inner circle of the family. 
To be pronounced hopelessly ill at forty must be 
hard for any man, but the hardness must surely 
be intensified for him who has “given hostages to 
fortune ”—as Bacon has it—in the shape of wife 
and children. 

By this time the family born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan numbered six. But of these, two boys 
had died in infancy some years before. The 
oldest son was now eleven, and the rest of the 
family comprised two girls—Mary Ellen and Belle, 
aged eight and six respectively—and an infant boy, 
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After a time a change was proposed for the 
invalid, and he was got away to Cluny Hill 
Hydropathic. But “when sorrows come, they 
come not single spies but in battalions.” He re- 
turned in an apparently hopeless condition to the 
death-bed of his infant son. The younger of the 
two girls was at the same time seriously ill, and 
the now only remaining son contracted a dangerous 
ailment which was to cause much anxiety for many 
months, and which was said to have been brought 
on by the shock of learning of the likelihood of 
his father’s death. 

The clouds were now about their blackest. 
Mr. Duncan’s illness was understood to be heart 
trouble, and his medical adviser of that date had, as 
has been said, informed him he had preached his 
last sermon. The fatal result thus anticipated 
not immediately transpiring, however, a sojourn 
in Egypt and the East was recommended as the 
likeliest proceeding to postpone the worst for a 
time. To aman in his circumstances the proposal 
was absolutely impracticable. Finally, the advice 
of another doctor was sought, and then a little rift 
began to appear in the cloud’s darkest density. 
Dr. Kilgour, after a long and careful examination, 
certified his heart perfectly sound and stated his 
conviction that there was no organic trouble, but 
that he was shockingly run down and in extreme 
need of a long rest and abundant nourishment. 
He was ordered at once to the country, where he 
stayed for some months, and where a gradual but 
certain improvement began to manifest itself. For 
all but a year, however, he was unable to preach, 
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and for two years more was fit only for partial 
duty. One often hears that a young man can 
never work too hard; and to the credit of many 
young men it may be said that they act with a 
lavish self-forgetfulness that earns the commenda- 
tion of Him who spoke of losing life in ministering. 
Mr. Duncan was one of these. Worldly wisdom 
would have cautioned in censorious tones to more 
restrained output and effort in order to preserve 
health and life. We will make no such strictures. 
To admire is the only attitude. One of the last 
books Dr. Duncan ever read was the Life of 
D. L. Moody, by his son; the following passage 
is marked by heavy double strokes in pencil: 
“ He took his meals in cheap restaurants, and 
lived in a way that would have killed a man of 
ordinary constitution. He would often say in 
later years, speaking of those days, ‘I was an 
older man before thirty than I have ever been 
since. A man’s health is too precious to be as 
carelessly neglected as was mine.” I rather 
think there may be a reflection of this self- 
accusation in Dr. Duncan’s double underlining 
of these words. And yet shall we refuse to see 
that in both it was the noblest self-forget- 
fulness ? 

As was to be expected, and as has been already 
hinted, the protracted illness of the pastor had, for 
a time, a depressing effect upon the congregation 
and its work. And yet there were elements which 
‘made for joy even in the untoward circumstances. 
No return for suffering sustained in their service 
could have been more grateful or more fully 
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satisfying to Mr. Duncan than his people’s fidelity 
and affection. And these, let it be said, were his 
to the full. Mr. Duncan was ever sensitive and 
responsive to a degree to such sentiments, and 
it is not too much to say that the loyalty and 
consideration and forbearance displayed towards 
him at this trying period had no little effect 
in aiding and hastening his recovery. With 
the co-operation of a few friends outside of the 
congregation, his people showed also in a prac- 
tical way their unwavering appreciation of him, 
and expressed their strong desire, would Heaven 
permit, to have their minister and friend back 
among them again. 

It is consequently with interest we here find 
recorded a resolution which Mr. Duncan made 
at this time, and which explains in turn his 
own unswerving loyalty to the congregation in 
Aberdeen—a thing which, in the eyes of an 
outsider, may occasionally have seemed _ to 
require some explanation. ‘At that time,” to 
use his own words, “the resolution was formed 
that if, in God’s providence, restored to health, 
no personal consideration would ever be allowed 
to separate him from a people who had been 
so loyal in the day of adversity, and from a 
community where he had _ received so much 
kindness.” That was a vow which, as all who 
knew Mr. Duncan are aware, was faithfully kept 
till death. 

Some of the incidents connected with this time 
may be recorded. An anonymous donor, sympa- 
thising with him in his illness and appreciating 
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the very practical nature of his work in the city, 
sent him a cheque to be used at his discretion, and 
continued the gift yearly for a time. But more 
touching than any other recalled was that of a 
poor widow who went down to the station, as he 
was leaving for the country, and quietly but in- 
sistently begged his acceptance of a gift in money. 
That he should accept such a gift for personal use 
was a proposal sure to be declined by him with 
the politest possible vehemence. But this widow’s 
gift he felt constrained to accept, and he remem- 
bered it—and her. 

The invalid’s destination was Tarland, a quaint 
little old-fashioned village about thirty miles from 
Aberdeen, midway between Dee and Don. The 
name gave occasion to his quick wit to make a 
neat little epigrammatic comment to this effect: 
“The doctors said I must go to the Holy 
Land; but, as I could not go to the Holy Land, 
I went to Tarland!” and doubtless got as much 
good. 

During the interregnum the Sunday services 
were conducted by a lay-preacher of considerable 
ability in the person of Mr. James Laing, a well- 
known coach-builder in the city. His services 
were given without fee, and many friends in the 
community, clerical and other, assisted at the 
various meetings during the week. The first 
available minute of the Albion Street Church 
contains information to the effect that a testi- 
monial was being prepared by the congregation 
on behalf of the locum tenens, and at the first 
social meeting attended by Mr. Duncan after his 
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comparative restoration to health the former was 
presented with a beautiful gold watch and chain. 
At the same meeting expression was given in a 
very tangible form to the appreciation with which 
Mr. Duncan’s labours were viewed by the general 
community. Mr. Laing, on behalf of a number of 
friends interested in the pastor and his work, 
begged leave to present Mr. Duncan with a purse 
of fifty-five sovereigns. 

It was now resolved that Mr. Duncan, on resum- 
ing his labours, should have an assistant till such 
time at least as he had recovered his wonted 
strength, and for the next three years or so a 
short and intermittent succession of assistants 
was requisitioned. These three years saw as 
many “helpers” come and go, but the arrange- 
ment was recognised from the first as only a 
temporary one, and it was as soon as practicable 
abandoned. 

But while referring to the matter of assistance 
it is but right that we should take notice here of 
one agent of the Albion Street organisation who 
was no negligible factor in its missionary efficiency. 
I refer to the Biblewoman, Miss Abel, for twenty- 
five years honourably associated with the church 
and its missions, as well as with the family of the 
minister. Aberdeen was the first place out of 
London where an agency of the kind she repre- 
sented was employed. Mr. Duncan was the first to 
inaugurate a Biblewoman’s agency in Aberdeen, 
and the first Biblewoman was a member of Albion 
Street Congregational Church. 

By and by other women were enlisted in the 
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work, and they met with Mr. Duncan regularly 
on Monday afternoons to report, and for consulta- 
tion and prayer. The value of the agency became 
so obvious that after a time it was adopted as 
part of the general evangelistic organisation of 
the city and was known as the Biblewomen’s Asso- 
ciation, over which Mrs. Garden, of Woodthorpe, 
acted with great energy and liberality as lady 
superintendent. 

The work devolving upon the Biblewoman was 
to visit in the poorer homes of the district, and her 
special ministry was to the women, the girls, and 
the children, in sickness or in health; to seek to 
attract them, if possible, to the meetings which 
were specially beld on their behalf, and so lead on, 
it might be, to full membership in the Christian 
Church. The minister's own recorded testimony 
to Miss Abel’s person and work is in these terms: 
“Her quiet strength of character, sound sense, 
ready sympathy, and deep, unaffected piety make 
her a model in her position.” By many of the sick 
and aged women of the neighbourhood Miss Abel 
was regarded with a positively reverent affection, 
while to great numbers of young and inexperienced 
mothers, appallingly numerous in a district of the 
kind, her counsel was invaluable. 

Not a few very hopeful members were added to 
the church through this agency, which was main- 
tained by Miss Abel and her successors till at least 
the close of the ministry with which we are deal- 
ing. The Women’s, or “Wivies’” Meeting, as it was 
commonly called, for the gathering at which the 
Biblewoman was nominally responsible, preserved, 
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along with the afternoon Sunday School, down to 
the church’s most recent days, under Dr. Duncan, 
the strictly missionary feature of the work which 
was typical of its earliest. Mr. Duncan to the last 
looked upon this as in many respects one of the 
most interesting and the most satisfactory aspects 
of his ministerial labours. Here the women came, 
not into the church, but into the less imposing 
hall; not on the Sunday, but on the Tuesday even- 
ing, with no attempt at dressing for the occasion, 
but in shawls and aprons. They were there under 
no unnecessary or imposed restraint. They sang 
heartily ; they listened reverently; they beamed 
with pleasure when Mr. Duncan spoke to them 
individually. For many years with great regu- 
larity he addressed the weekly meeting himself. 
And his success here was such as his rare tact, his 
intuitive good sense, and the experience of long 
service in this particular direction were bound to 
secure. 

The services of Miss Abel were a great acquisi- 
tion to this organisation, at whose inception she 
assisted. At the same time her friendliness and 
helpfulness, her capability and genuine kindliness, 
which was ever the reverse of fussy, made her 
beloved of the family, and in days of anxiety 
and trouble something like a trusted member 
of it. 

With the burden of his labours somewhat eased 
by the appointment of the assistant already 
referred to, Mr. Duncan set himself with the - 
strength he possessed to the old work. What he 
has called a time of quiet prosperity followed. 
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But after a year or two of work in single harness 
again the old story of success and overcrowding 
was repeated. An epoch in the history of the 
church was seen to be approaching. We must 
devote a chapter to details. 


CHAPTER V 


A CHAPTER OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Dedicated to Trinity congregation—Years of increase—Church- 
extension in earnest—Proposals and delay—Decision renewed 
—An early church of Principal Fairbairn’s—Negotiations 
therewith fruitless—New building on new site—‘ Trinity ” 
Congregational Church—Alarming accident in course of con- 
struction—Old house set in order—Opening day—Enthu- 
siastic inauguration of new era. 


HE writer is sensible of the fact that the con- 
tents of the present chapter may not be of 
consuming interest to the casual reader of this 
memoir, but it may claim to be the first record in 
a connected form of the preliminaries which were 
necessary to, and which issued in, the erection of 
Trinity Church. To the present members of the 
congregation this chapter may therefore be pre- 
sumed to be of some concern, and it is, on that 
account, especially dedicated to them. 

The chief of the contributing causes of the 
change we are about to consider was, there can 
be no doubt, the attraction of the man. The 
additions to the membership of the church 
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Duncan’s ministry, were made in numbers that 
in churches of his denomination are at least 
unusual. A small congregation was added yearly. 
During the last years in Albion Street the annual 
increase averaged somewhere between eighty-five 
and ninety. In the year 1873, with which we are 
now dealing, the actual addition was ninety-six. 
And the conditions of admission were by no 
means lax. The practice common in Congrega- 
tional churches held here in full force from the 
beginning. The essential basis of membership 
was personal and individual confession of faith 
in Christ, and in order that the church might 
be fully satisfied regarding the fitness of the 
candidate, an interview with the minister was 
followed by a visit of one or two of the deacons, 
who all reported to a meeting of the members 
of the church called for the special purpose of 
considering the application. It quite frequently 
happened that applicants were rejected. Nor was 
“ discipline” on the one hand, or purging of the 
roll on the other, neglected; rather the reverse ; 
and a sad and somewhat startling tale might be 
told of members gone pitifully astray, members 
subjected to suspension on account of miscon- 
duct, and members who suspended themselves 
rather than submit. 

Yet notwithstanding this, and allowing for 
lapses, departures, deaths, and all other diminish- 
ing influences, the elements of increase continued 
greatly in the ascendant. So that for some con- 
siderable time before the die was cast for change 
the membership at Albion Street must have 
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reached the figure of the church’s seating capacity. 
It is said by those who ought to know that the 
average congregation may count upon as many 
adherent attenders as actual members, and if this 
be so it will at once be seen that Albion Street 
Church was more than ready to burst its bonds 
and break down its boundaries. 

But by this time every available corner of the 
site upon which it stood had already been occu- 
pied by successive enlargements of the building. 
Thus “it became a question of great difficulty 
to determine whether it would be best to ac- 
quire, if possible, additional property adjoining 
Albion Street and erect a new building on the 
old ground, or to leave the chapel to be occu- 
pied by others for continuing the work in the 
district, and remove to another centre of popu- 
lation where, with a larger church and rooms 
suitable for week-night meetings and allied ser- 
vices, the congregation might not only worship 
with increased comfort, but also open up a new 
field of aggressive Christian labour.” 

In the dilemma the advice of experienced 
friends in sympathy with the work and familiar 
with all the facts of the case was asked, and 
it was finally determined that the latter course 
must be adopted. 

The first official mention of the proposed under- 
taking was made at a meeting of deacons on 
April 15, 1873. They then fixed a date for the 
consideration by themselves of the question of 
building a new church to which the congregation 
might remove, leaving the existing building to 
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be used as a mission chapel, according to its 
original intention, with the hope that a new 
church might be formed within its walls. 

On the evening appointed, Mr. Duncan reported 
upon a private interview which he had had with 
the Rev. David Russell, of Glasgow, the Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
who from first to last of the negotiations be- 
stowed time and care ungrudgingly upon the 
proper adjustment of interests. The opinion 
which Mr. Russell expressed with regard to the 
future disposal of Albion Street Church, though 
private, was altogether favourable. It was there- 
upon proposed that Mr. Duncan should lay the 
whole case officially before the Congregational 
Union Committee and ascertain particularly 
whether, in the event of another church being 
built, the Committee would relieve them of 
the old building, and also whether they might 
rely upon assistance from any of the Union 
funds. 

At this interesting stage of the proceedings 
one of the deacons entered his objections against 
anything further being done without first obtain- 
ing the sanction of the membership of the 
church. “In consequence of this the subject 
was postponed for a time.” Nor was it broached 
again for fully eighteen months. 

There is little room for wonder. It was a big 
venture for a poor church. They had never 
faced anything like it before. The deacons were 
naturally timid about launching so huge a scheme 
upon the congregation before every possible alter- 
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native, even to standing still and doing without, 
had been exhausted. 

By the beginning of December, 1874, however, 
this extreme had been reached. Every alterna- 
tive was exhausted and the time was ripe. In 
great spirit the Church on that date unani- 
mously and enthusiastically resolved that their 
present chapel no longer suited their needs, and 
a new building should be secured. In view of the 
apparent readiness of the congregation to give 
liberally according to their means, and in view 
of the likelihood of support from friends of the 
denomination throughout the country, they 
agreed to proceed forthwith. A committee was 
appointed from the congregation to co-operate 
with the office-bearers in making preliminary 
inquiries and arrangements. 

This committee met on the 15th of the month, 
when Mr. Duncan was asked to communicate 
with the trustees of the church—ex-Provost 
Leslie (a name worthy of honourable mention in 
connection with the whole proceeding) and Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, of London—in order to procure their 
sanction for the disposal of the chapel, and also 
to write. the Secretary of the Congregational 
Union to ascertain whether the Union Committee 
would take possession of Albion Chapel, with all 
liabilities resting upon it, and give a guarantee 
that it would be used as a place of worship in 
connection with the denomination, and a sub- 
committee was appointed to look out for suit- 
able and eligible sites. 

Events hastened slowly. It was nearly six 
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months before the Sites Committee were able to 
give any report at all, and even then, though 
its members only numbered four, the report was 
not unanimous. They stated, in addition to this 
latter fact, that the only eligible site they could 
find was in King Street, on the south side of 
Mitchell Court. 

Two days afterwards, May 26, 1875, a meeting 
of the New Church Committee was apparently 
specially convened, at which the Rev. David Rus- 
sell, as representative of the Union, and Rev. 
David Arthur, of Belmont Street, as representing 
the Aberdeen District Committee of the Union, 
were present. Mr. Russell, as the result of inves- 
tigation, imparted several items of informa- 
tion as to the conditions on which the deed 
was held and the manner in which the chapel 
could be disposed of. He stated, in view of 
these, that the proposed method of transfer was 
impossible, and that there must be a bond-fide 
sale. 

In the following week a new development 
occurred. Mr. Duncan stated that he had been 
informed of a desire on the part of the mem- 
bers of Mr. (now ex-Principal) Fairbairn’s congre- 
gation, who had heard that the Albion Street 
people were looking round for a new place of 
worship, that the latter should enter into nego- 
tiations with them with a view to securing their 
chapel in St. Paul Street. The sequel to this 
statement was that a sub-committee from each 
of the churches entered into deliberations on the 
matter. 

John Duncan. r 
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It appears that the St. Paul Street E.U. Church 
was also on the look-out for another and doubt- 
less a more desirable situation. It is also evident 
that the negotiations thus entered into proceeded 
very favourably for a time, with every likelihood 
of a successful conclusion. The sub-committee 
from Albion Street were empowered to offer 
£3,000 for Mr. Fairbairn’s chapel. In July the 
St. Paul Street friends were favourably con- 
sidering this offer. Had things gone as they 
seemed likely to go, the subsequent labours of 
the church into whose history we are glancing 
would have been carried on in and around St. 
Paul Street and the Gallowgate instead of in the 
Shiprow. The opportunity of acquiring a ready- 
built church was a tempting one, and this con- 
sideration probably over-ruled rather obvious 
objections as to restriction of space. Notwith- 
standing, arrangements as to the details of trans- 
ference were gone into, and the Ist of October of 
the following year was actually fixed as the most 
suitable date upon which to begin the new era. 
But the players were moving too fast. 

At this point ought to be recalied a special 
instance of the deep and practical interest which 
ex-Provost Leslie ever took in the work at Albion 
Street. He volunteered to stand guarantor for 
the prompt payment of the proffered price of 
£3,000 to the St. Paul Street Church on the 
transference of their chapel to the Albion Street 
authorities. The announcement of this kind and 
generous offer was received by the people with 
the warmest feelings of gratitude. 
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Apparently, however, the St. Paul Street solu- 
tion of the problem was not universally ap- 
proved. When the prospects of a_ settlement 
seemed brightest a church-member formally 
lodged his protest against the purchase. The 
course of events was to lodge a much more 
effectual protest than his. 

Towards the end of July the Albion Street Com- 
mittee began to press for a definite reply to their 
offer. The rejoinder from the E.U. Committee 
was that “they hoped to be able to give an answer 
within ten days.” That time elapsed in silence, 
and on the 9th of August a similarly urgent com- 
munication was sent, which produced what proved 
a similarly unsatisfactory response, to the effect 
that they would give a final answer by the end 
of the week. The end of that week, however, 
and of yet another came, and still no reply. The 
members of Albion Street now began to display 
some natural impatience, and some proposed to 
allow “three clear days,” and others to allow “a 
clear week,” and ultimately all agreed to grant an 
extension “to the end of the present week” before 
declaring the offer null and void. That night the 
convener wrote to the above effect, and a week 
afterwards he read to a meeting of the church the 
final reply, which was simply to the effect that, 
as they had failed in securing a site for another 
church, the St. Paul Street Committee had no 
alternative but to decline the offer. 

In consequence of the disappointing issue of the 
negotiations just described, the project of the new 
building hung fire for a month or two. But it 
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revived in strength before the end of the year. 
At a meeting on Christmas night the Church 
enthusiastically pledged itself anew to the under- 
taking. A fresh committee to inquire as to a 
suitable site was chosen, and their work was 
speedily successful. One false start only would 
seem to demand notice. 

On Friday, January 7, 1876, only a few days 
after their appointment, the Sites Committee 
called a special meeting of the deacons and 
asked their opinion as to a very desirable site 
in Flour Mill Brae, off St. Nicholas Street, adver- 
tised to be sold the following Thursday at the 
upset price of £1,200. It was stated that other 
parties had their eyes upon this property, and that 
there was every likelihood of keen competition. 
The deacons, in view of all the circumstances and 
the suitability of the location of the site, unani- 
mously resolved to “take the liberty” of authorising 
the committee to endeavour to procure the pro- 
perty by private bargain, instructing them to 
offer as much as £1,300 if necessary. On the 
following Monday evening the members of the 
church were informed that the offer had been 
made and accepted by two of the three trustees 
of the property, while the third would in all pro- 
bability give his consent likewise, so that the 
bargain might be considered settled. These san- 
guine and not unjustifiable anticipations were not 
indeed destined to be realised, notwithstanding that 
the bold step the deacons had taken in making the 
offer before consulting the Church was immediately 
and emphatically endorsed by the members. 
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Whether the third trustee proved recalcitrant 
or not does not emerge, but this hopeful-seeming 
project likewise proved abortive, for on the 16th of 
February a joint meeting of the New Church Com- 
mittee and of the deacons assembled to consider 
“a site in the Shiprow, opposite Shore Brae, 
belonging to Messrs. Collie, advocates, the price 
of which was £1,350.” The Church within a week 
authorised a purchase, which was effected, and the 
long search for a site was closed. 

By the month of June all the estimates had 
been received, totalling £3,653, and the name of 
the new church had been decided upon. Although 
the appropriateness of the name from an eccle- 
siastical point of view is obvious and needs no 
apology, it was agreed, for no other reason 
alleged than that it was situated near Trinity 
Quay, to call it Trinity Congregational Chapel. 
Fully three years had elapsed since the need 
for a new building had been forcibly brought 
home and officially expressed. Two years more 
were occupied in the building of the new church, 
under the architectural superintendence of James 
Matthews, Esq., who prepared an admirable plan 
for a plain but commodious and comfortable 
edifice. 

The operations did not proceed without incident. 
During the excavations for the foundation of the 
new church something in the nature of a catas- 
trophe occurred. The contractor had neglected 
the necessary precaution of shoring up the sur- 
rounding buildings in order to prevent injury 
occurring to them in the course of the excava- 
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tions. The deplorable consequence was that the 
west wall of an adjacent building, known as 
Thain’s Charity School, collapsed, and it was 
ever after matter for profound gratification on 
the part of all interested that no personal injury 
occurred to any one thereby. The wall was rebuilt 
by the contractor at his own cost. 

The Building Committee recommended that the 
laying of a memorial stone in the front wall above 
the entrance to the new chapel, rather than the 
laying of a foundation-stone, should be made the 
occasion of a public ceremony, and that it should 
take place during the annual meetings of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland to be held 
in the first week of April, 1877. This function 
actually took place in the presence of a large 
concourse of people on the City Fast Day in the 
month mentioned. 

Now the congregation must needs set its house 
in order previous to its departure from the old 
home, and arrangements were made for the satis- 
factory disposal of the Albion Street Church. The 
final pronouncement of the Congregational Union 
Committee was to the effect that the property 
there should be retained as a mission church in 
connection with the Congregational Union on the 
following conditions: That the existing trustees 
should continue to be the trustees of the property ; 
that the Congregational Union should pay the in- 
terest of the debt on the chapel for five years 
from the date of the translation of the existing 
congregation to their new place of worship; that 
at the expiry of five years the Congregational 
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Union should arrange with any church that might 
be formed in Albion Street for having that chapel 
and adjoining schoolroom valued, and any surplus 
after paying off the debt upon the property paid 
over to Trinity Church. 

It was from the first considered part of the plan 
that a proportion of the membership should remain 
in Albion Street to form a nucleus for a new con- 
gregation there ; and it may be said here that this 
arrangement was in the sequel faithfully carried 
out, and from sixty to seventy members remained 
behind at the old place, while the majority of the 
flock transferred themselves to the new pasturage. 

At last the church was completed, even down 
to the clock in front of the gallery, the gift of 
jeweller Firth, of St. Nicholas Street. The build- 
ing, of course, was in no sense magnificent or 
elaborate. Such things were not sought. Room, 
more room, was the first requirement, and that 
was at last obtained in something like adequate 
proportions. The church was seated to accommo- 
date 1,000 people, and, with the aid of collapsible 
benches in the passages, 1,150. A suite of halls 
was provided beneath the church, an obvious but 
inevitable drawback to this arrangement being the 
necessity of using artificial light even during the 
daytime. But here, too, there was room—a hall 
seated for 300, a class-room for 120, another for 70, 
a committee-room, and the minister’s vestry. 

And finally the opening day came—September 
15, 1878. Rev. Dr. William Pulsford, of the church 
in Glasgow bearing the same name, and probably 
the greatest preacher of the day in Scotland, occu- 
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pied the pulpit. He addressed densely crowded 
congregations, and many intending hearers went 
away from both services having failed to gain 
admission. Mr. Duncan conducted a great chil- 
dren’s service in the afternoon. By a very fitting 
arrangement the services of Rev. Dr. Wilson, of 
London, were secured for the following Sunday, 
and on that day the pioneer and originator of the 
Mission preached in the morning at the old chapel, 
thus beginning the work anew at Albion Street, 
and in the evening in the Shiprow. On the latter 
occasion, again, the new church was crowded, and 
the large congregation listened with eager interest 
as, towards the close of the discourse, Dr. Wilson 
briefly sketched the rise and progress of the work 
which, from small beginnings, had resulted in the 
erection of the handsome church in which they 
were assembled and the organisation of the new 
congregation, speaking in warm terms of Mr. 
Duncan’s unwearied efforts. 

On Monday evening, the 16th of the month, Mr. 
Duncan presided over a grand conversazione, at 
which about a thousand persons were present, in 
the Music Hall. Warm-hearted addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Dr. Robson, Lord Provost 
Jamieson, ex-Provost Leslie, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William Henderson, of Devanha, and others. At 
a point in the proceedings ex-Provost Leslie, in 
the name of the Church, presented Mr. Duncan 
with an illuminated address, accompanied with a 
purse of fifty sovereigns, and Mrs. Duncan with 
a silver tea service, as a token of the love and 
esteem in which they were held. The address, 
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still preserved, states how very highly the congre- 
gation appreciated all the good done amongst 
them by his labours and that the need for a larger 
and better place of worship for the congregation 
had been brought about by his great success as 
a preacher and evangelist, the membership having 
increased during his ministry from 120 to 650. 

Thus, amid scenes of enthusiasm and with vivid 
prospects of coming prosperity, an auspicious 
beginning was made of the new era in the 
church’s history. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN TRINITY 


A bold undertaking—First sermon in new church—A mani- 
festo of interest—Heyday of popularity—His audience— 
His subjects—The man in the pulpit. 


“ HE cost of the new church will be £6,100. 

This is certainly a bold undertaking ; and if 
it had been said, at the time the little church in 
Albion Street was begun, that in the course of 
twenty-five years or so after they would come out 
of their building and erect a church to cost that 
sum, the people who said so would have been 
called fools. Wonders will never cease. The 
development of the church has been very great, 
and this is a wonderful. evidence of the success 
of devoted, persevering labour; and Mr. Duncan 
deserves well of the members of his own congre- 
gation and also of the community.” These (with a 
correction of the figures) are the words used by 
ex-Provost Leslie at the laying of the memorial 
stone of the new building. As to the wonder of 
the achievement they were undoubtedly true. But 
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history was but beginning. The wonders had not 
ceased. 

A paragraph or two from the first sermon 
preached by Mr. Duncan in Trinity Church will 
give us his programme for the new era upon 
which he and his people had entered. It will 
also present to the discriminating a sample of 
his eloquence. Need it be said that, as to the 
programme, the new was the old and the old 
was the new? 

“The first and most prominent thing to be done 
in connection with this new charge will be the 
preaching of the gospel so fully, so freely, and 
so frequently as to make it the burden of our 
service; that gospel which, in the hands of the 
English Puritans and the Scottish Covenanters, 
had become the means of infusing new life into 
the British nation—a life that promoted its 
material improvement, social elevation, and poli- 
tical freedom, as well as prepared the spirits of 
men for happiness beyond the grave, and which 
had proved a source of moral and material strength 
as the one grand, regenerating influence by which 
the cravings of the human mind could be satisfied, 
the human conscience appeased, the human affec- 
tions interested, and human life made grand and 
beautiful. That gospel will not be confined to 
sacred days, canonical hours, and solemn assem- 
blies of specially dressed people, but will, as God 
permits, as opportunity occurs, and the state of 
the public mind seems to encourage, through 
special services, be brought to bear upon the minds 
and hearts of the people around, on young and old, 
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rich and poor, virtuous and vicious, the self-suffi- 
cient elder brother and the abandoned prodigal. 
In addition to evangelistic services, special agencies 
will be employed for the Christian culture of the 
young, not only for children but for young men 
and women. 

“Tn connection with the Church Literary Society, 
Advanced Bible Classes, Fellowship Meetings, and 
Social Gatherings, means will be employed for 
securing society and fellowship for them beyond 
the reach of vicious indulgence, dissipating and 
depraving amusements and companionships that 
may undermine the sweet faith of childhood and 
blight their moral purity. Associations will thus 
be formed that may culminate in sacred friend- 
ships and pure and enduring relationships—a 
cause of joy and blessing to them through life. 
There will also be developed the intellectual cul- 
ture, the refined taste, the grace of utterance by 
tongue and pen that will make them an ornament 
to the Christian faith, and qualify them for doing 
efficient service in the cause of Christ. 

* Recognising intemperance as the great physical 
source of evil in the community and the greatest 
barrier to .all Christian -work, especially in the 
humbler ranks of life, this Church will ever feel 
peculiar obligation to use all wise means for the 
repression of intemperance by the use of political 
agencies so far as they seem judicious and prac- 
ticable. The means to be employed for reducing 
intemperance must, however, be not so much 
political as moral. Law is at best but a rough 
and uncertain instrument of reform; the en- 
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lightening of men’s minds and the elevating of 
men’s hearts always form a sure and in every 
way beneficent work. By lectures, readings, and 
social gatherings we shall endeavour to promote 
the general intelligence of the community, espe- 
cially to diffuse sanitary knowledge, with a view 
to the bodily health of those around; encourage 
economical institutions, as penny banks and wisely 
conducted friendly societies; and, in short, use 
every legitimate means for making life purer, 
higher, and more hopeful to the industrial classes, 
as well as seek to prepare them for happiness 
hereafter.” 

This manifesto is interesting from several points 
of view. Not only does it show how wide and 
comprehensive was the gospel Mr. Duncan pro- 
claimed—and that was a feature of his gospel to 
the end—but it likewise makes apparent the fact, 
of which we shall have corroboration later, that he 
was continually drawing anticipatory sketches of 
that so-considered peculiarly modern phenomenon, 
the Institutional Church. 

But it is easy to see where his sheet-anchor lay. 
“The first and most prominent thing to be done 

. will be the preaching of the gospel.” And 
warmly and strongly and heart-fillingly was the 
gospel preached from that pulpit. No man was 
more feelingly persuaded of the inherent power of 
the Gospel than he who, for the greater part of a 
score of years, filled Trinity church to overflowing, 
more especially in the evenings, by the preaching 
and embodiment of it. 

The entrance into that chapel began the halcyon 
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days of his popularity. He was now in his fiftieth 
year and in the very prime of life. The tall, spare 
figure, with the bushy, brindling hair, the deep-set, 
piercing eye, and the swinging gait, was as yet 
firm and erect. The voice, though not stentorian, 
was capable of great service, being not only clear, 
pleasant, and easily heard to the utmost limit of 
the long building, but able to rise to bugle-calls 
and trumpet-notes of startling, sometimes electri- 
fying, intensity. There stood he in the pulpit, with 
the audience surging up almost to his knees, facing 
the sea of upturned faces with never a secret sin 
to hide, or anything to blush for but good done by 
stealth beyond his means; and, with a heart that 
ached for the betterment of the multitude in mind, 
body, and estate, he delivered the message which 
had been delivered to him of Heaven. 

His audience was a study in itself. The great 
bulk of the people were of the masses, and many 
of these, but for the efforts and intervention of 
him who stood there in the pulpit, would still have 
been of the condition of the “lapsed.” Numbers 
of those gathered there never looked within 
another church ; some were but recently reclaimed 
from open vice. There were those with whom 
things had gone ill in the world. There were 
large numbers of young men from the country, 
temporarily resident in the town, serving appren- 
ticeships ; many batches of mill-girls and fish-girls ;: 
a sprinkling of seafaring men, whose bronzed 
faces and blue garments were easily distinguish- 
able in the crowd, and lent an unexpected touch of 
colour to the scene. There were plenty of hard- 
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handed working men, but there were also large 
numbers of the well-to-do of both sexes; not a 
few professional men and students, and some- 
times learned professors and University lecturers. 
Some among the latter were by no means casual 
visitors, and one instance at least might be given 
of faithful and regular attendance at one service 
to the very close of the ministry. 

The subjects never failed to be of keen prac- 
tical interest, though the advertised titles were 
devised to appeal to the passing and perhaps in- 
different eye. Or it might be that the men and 
girls had the leaflet announcing the services put 
into their hands at the mill-gates or the fish- 
market. One series or more would be arranged 
for each winter. On the first visit ever paid to 
Aberdeen by the writer of these pages, when, 
indeed, he knew Mr. Duncan only by report, he 
made his way to the Shiprow and carried away 
from the pew in which he sat the following 
characteristic list :— 


Oct. 15th.—To Young Men.—‘ The Young Men to Get on in 
Life.” 

22nd.—To Young Women.—‘ Beautiful Girls.” 

29th.—‘‘ What’s the Good of Going to Church? Come and 
See.” 

Nov. 5th.—‘ The Right Men to Rule the City.” 

12th.—‘‘ Lessons from the Police Court.” 

19th—To Young Men.—‘‘Young Men to Become an 
Honour to their Class and Country.” 

26th.—To Young Women.—* A Looking-glass for Girls.”’ 

Dec. a3rd.—* The Language of the Streets.” 

10th.—‘‘ The Newspaper and the Pulpit.” 

17th. Young Men and Women Together.—‘‘ How they 
Influence Each Other.” 
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Dec. 24th.—A Service of Christmas Hymns. 
», 81st—** Adieu, Old Year! Welcome, New Year!” 


From a glance at this list it may be inferred that 
it was an impossibility for Mr. Duncan to be 
“heavy” in his discourses. His ordinary addresses, 
except at an occasional morning service, were as 
far as possible removed from the abstruse theo- 
logical dissertation. But one hearing was sufficient 
to prove how telling and heart-searching they were. 
Nothing, and certainly no scrap of paper, was per- 
mitted to interrupt immediate and electric contact 
with the people. A torrent of impassioned lan- 
guage would pour from his heart as he deprecated 
some injustice or denounced some crying evil. 
And the injustice or evil were never imaginary 
or supposititious. They were going on at the 
moment or they had happened that week. They 
were to be seen in the streets on the morrow, or 
they were being perpetrated almost any time in the 
city if you knew where to look. They concerned 
the people and therefore they concerned him. 
Again, an earnest and irresistible appeal for a 
personal and practical reformation of some parti- 
cular ill habit would be uttered, with a succession 
of home-thrusts that made many think he had 
read their hearts in the slums, and rather proudly 
consider him a man who knew what he was talk- 
ing about. They, at least, knew he did. How 
frequently and skilfully he would put young men 
upon their honour is remembered to this day by 
men now in the prime of life and with abund- 
ance of opportunity of realising his advice in the 
four corners of the earth. 
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His eloquence was from first to last natural and 
spontaneous. There is a fluency which is imposing, 
not to say that it. imposes, by its periods so art- 
fully studied and arranged. Mr. Duncan’s elo- 
quence knew nothing of the artificial. He chiselled 
no marble blocks of speech; but, rather, the 
coinage of his mint was warm gold with a clear 
and graceful impression upon every coin. His 
sentences were long enough, delighting in rounds 
of triple phraseology, but they were always such 
as to be easily and immediately “ understanded of 
the people.” It was eloquence indeed, for he spoke 
out of his heart. He knew with whom he had to 
deal. The people were precious in his sight, and 
he treated them ever with the respect of his heart. 

And hand and eye lent their aid—the former so 
long, delicate, and slender. “They were fine hands 
and he spoke with them,” says one who heard him 
only once, and proved in the saying of it what a 
seer she is. The eyes, too, could “lamp,” to use an 
expression of the North, and they could pierce 
and they could quell, but mostly, kindliness and 
pity resided in their dark-grey depths. The face, 
too, with its high forehead traced with long, waved 
lines, every one of them betokening good, in 
movement beamed geniality and in repose never 
frowned. In moments of nervous tension, or in 
breathing pauses of the address, the tongue would 
play about the lips or draw in the moustache all in 
the man’s unconsciousness. 

Here was a man terribly in earnest, though it 
never occurred to him that he was so. His 
earnestness was as spontaneous and native to 
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him as his eloquence. Here was a man of whom 
it has already been well said that he ‘made 
raids against the common, ugly, brute foes of 
the race, and had good knowledge of the whole 
business of fighting them.” Here was a man 
who found that “the best way to win the people 
was to appear to love them, and the best way 
to appear to love them was to love them in 
reality.” No man could have prayed for mill- 
girls as Mr. Duncan prayed for them, without 
loving the people in reality. And, on the other 
hand, no mill-girl could have heard herself prayed 
for, as he prayed, without feeling that here was 
one good man in whose fatherly heart even she 
had a place, albeit she had neither father nor 
friend of her own. “Girls,” he would say, “my 
girls—my daughters, for when I see your faces 
there below me, I feel as if you were in very deed 
my daughters!”—which surely is not far removed 
from chivalry. 


CHAPTER VII 
WAYS AND MEANS. SEMI-JUBILEE 


War on the incubus—A peaceful Highland Raid—‘‘ The people 
had a mind to work”—Two effective efforts—Friends of the 
Church—Letters from Lord and Lady Aberdeen—Semi- 
jubilee—Presentation of portrait. 


T will not require to be said here that, not- 
withstanding his multifarious pastoral and 
public duties, the care of the church’s encum- 
brance was ever present to Mr. Duncan’s mind. 
He was not a man to rest calmly under any 
such burden. He did not love money, but he 
hated debt. He preserved a calm exterior that 
might be quite readily mistaken for indifference 
at such times as his people were unable, because 
of the perennial claims upon them, to face the 
removal of the burden. But whenever oppor- 
tunity offered it was made plain enough how 
close to his heart was the purpose of clearing off 
that debt in his own day. 

Fully £6,000, as has already been noticed, was 
the figure at which site and building together 
worked out. It was a staggering sum, as it now 
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appears to those looking back with an intimate 
knowledge of the social position of the people 
who formed the congregation, among whom was 
to be found not a single man who could be 
described as wealthy. It meant a long pull and 
a strong pull for some one if not for every one. 
But any well-informed and impartial judge, re- 
viewing the course of things, may be trusted 
to declare that from first to last the minister 
was the most constant and effectual foe of that 
appalling incubus. As soon as the new church 
project was fairly under weigh, he set himself 
to collect what proportion he could of the money. 
Besides a number of subsidiary attempts upon 
the good-will and the purses of wealthy members 
of the denomination, he made one or two journeys 
to the south for this special purpose, and each 
time he returned from Glasgow, Edinburgh, or 
Dundee with trophies that were by no means 
trifling. In this way he collected a sum of about 
£460. And one of the acts of unrivalled gene- 
rosity of his last years, which circumstances, 
unforeseen and sorrowful be it said, rendered 
possible, was almost to double this amount by 
a personal donation of £400 more. 

The people at the same time set themselves to 
work, and a first unpretentious Sale at the New 
Year, 1877, began a series of grand efforts which 
are so closely identified with the history of the 
church as to demand and deserve more than a 
passing reference. The people likewise collected 
and subscribed—and it is quite evident from 
the records that they could do the former much 
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better than the latter—until by the opening day 
such a sum was in hand as gave them good 
reason to hope that the task they had under- 
taken was not greater than minister and people 
combined could eventually accomplish. 

The first of the more pretentious attempts to 
lessen the amount of liability was made just a 
year after the last date mentioned. Help and 
countenance were received from all quarters. 
Lord Provosts and ex-Lord Provosts, Town Coun- 
cillors and other city magnates, not to speak 
of large numbers of the interested general public, 
gathered to the opening ceremonies, and other- 
wise lent valuable practical assistance. Contribu- 
tions came from Methodists, Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, and even from a stray Jew! A number 
of amateurs and connoisseurs among prominent 
citizens of the day combined in the organisation 
of a show of antiquities and curios, which created 
quite an exceptional amount of interest at the 
time. But the occasion was further noteworthy 
on account of the presence and speech of Sheriff 
Comrie Thomson, although he had not by that 
time come to his own in the prominent ranks of 
the legal world. 

He declared himself with sufficient modesty 
to be but an indifferent public speaker, but had 
come there to voice the universal public sentiment 
of honour and respect for Mr. Duncan and his 
work. Among other things, he said he had 
heard of a man who gave as his reason for not 
attending church that it was “so plaguey 
genteel.” “We cannot say that Albion Street 
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has been ‘ plaguey genteel,’” he commented, “ but 
a hard-working missionary church with unique 
claims upon the public of Aberdeen.” These 
claims he elucidated by giving a description of 
what the locality had been before the “Ragged 
Kirk” began to work in it. 

On this occasion a sum of £600 was raised, 
which in those days and in those latitudes was 
considered a very gratifying result. 

Another such effort at a later date was even 
more successful. Six years afterwards, in the 
twenty-fifth of Mr. Duncan’s ministry in Aber- 
deen, all were ready for another raid upon the 
enemy. Long preparation and combined attack 
had its culmination in a determined, efficacious 
two days’ siege. The value and amount of Mr. 
Duncan’s services to the Temperance cause were 
very pronouncedly reflected in the circumstance 
that a large stall was organised at this Bazaar 
by the Good Templar and Temperance societies 
in the city and neighbourhood. Assistance was 
forthcoming, moreover, from the towns of 
Montrose, Perth, and Dundee, and from other 
places at a distance, and the occasion was invested 
with special importance from the fact that the 
Member of Parliament for the city, the Lord 
Provost of the city, and the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county, graced it with their presence and 
their speech. The burden was further reduced by 
£800. There is a tradition connected with this 
effort to the effect that in the minister’s house 
the night before the opening day a mass-collection 
of saleable goods from many quarters was piled 
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up to the value of £500 sterling, as estimated by 
four young business men whom the task of 
valuing kept busy far on into the night. Mr. 
Webster, a Member of Parliament for the city, 
stated that this was the largest Bazaar he had 
ever seen. Thus the Church celebrated, in a 
manner we may be sure entirely to his mind, 
the minister’s semi-jubilee ! 

Such incidents may not appear to be heroic in 
the eyes of some, but to the church-worker they 
become memorable and outstanding. In the 
retrospect of such they link the church to the 
life and love of the heart. 

These occasions in the church’s history are 
further interesting inasmuch as they recall some 
of the most prominent friends of the church 
and its pastor. 

Lord Provosts Matthews and Leslie were espe- 
cially helpful and almost lifelong friends of the 
church, and gave their countenance and assistance 
to many of its enterprises. But the most promi- 
nent of all who more or less identified themselves 
with the church’s interests were the Earl and 
Countess of Aberdeen. These two distinguished 
personages, for the friendship they bore to the 
minister, and the interest they had in his work, 
considerably modified their arrangements and in- 
terrupted a long railway journey they were making 
that day in order to be present for a little while at 
the last-mentioned Bazaar. They could not be at 
the Music Hall at the ordinary opening time, so 
Mr. Duncan opened the Sale himself that morning, 
without ceremony, and the “function” took place 
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at an unusual hour in the afternoon, on the 
arrival of Lord and Lady Aberdeen from the 
South. Indeed, they frequently put themselves to 
no little inconvenience to be of service to Mr. 
Duncan in his work. Their unfeigned appreciation 
of himself has been expressed not only by word of 
mouth but in writing, as may be seen in the 
following holograph letter :— 


‘“*Happo Housr, ABERDEEN. 
* January 4, 1900. 


“Dear Mr. Duncan,—I sincerely regret that there has been a 
delay in my reply to your kind note of the 27th December. 
However, I can now have the pleasure of saying that, if in the 
North at the time mentioned, I shall be happy to comply with 
your courteous request to preside at the opening of your Bazaar 
on one of the two days; and I think the 30th March would be the 
most convenient, If I have to be away at the time, I think Lady 
Aberdeen would be able and glad to take the part, in order to 
oblige you and show goodwill regarding the work. 

‘““We have felt it necessary to decline a number of requests 
somewhat similar to this, but then, of course, a request from 
yow is not an ordinary request. 

‘* With our united good wishes, 

‘*T remain, 
“Very sincerely yours, 
‘« ABERDEEN.” 


His lordship fulfilled this engagement in due 
course. 

Lady Aberdeen, as is proved by another letter, 
showed her confidence in his sagacity, wisdom, and 
experience in dealing with cases of practical charity 
and such like, by laying the circumstances before 
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him and consulting him as to what was best to be 
done. 


‘*Happo Houssz, ABERDEEN. 
“ August 2, 1892. 


“Dear Mr. Duncan,—May I ask you to look over the enclosed 
letter, which was written to my secretary a little while back ? 
Cc has written again; but this letter gives the fullest account 
of what he desires, and I should be much obliged for your advice 
in the matter and what you think should be done. 

“‘T remain, 
‘Yours very truly, 
** ISHBEL ABERDEEN.” 


And numerous other friends prominent in public 
affairs might be enrolled in the honourable list of 
helpers. 

No special mention seems to have been made of 
Mr. Duncan’s semi-jubilee, which fell at this period 
and coincided with the occurrence of the effort to 
which reference has just been made. Yet the 
occasion was noted in a very gracious manner. 
Mr. Duncan was asked to give sittings for his 
portrait to a young artist of the city, Mr. William 
Gordon, who, it may be said at once, did his work 
to the complete satisfaction of all concerned, and 
considerably enhanced his reputation in the city 
by his success. The portrait was exhibited during 
the two days in the Music Hall, and on January 23, 
1884; at a large meeting in the church of the 
subscribers and friends, it was handed over into 
Mr. Duncan’s possession. The presentation was 
made by Rev. David Arthur, the minister of 
Belmont Street Congregational Church, in an 
interesting speech of great heartiness, endorsed 
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by frequent and loud expressions of approval from 
his hearers. Addressing Mr. Duncan, who presided, 
he observed :— 


“My dear sir, in the few words that I have to say, let me first of 
all thank your people for the honour they have done me in asking 
me to perform this kindly work, or to discharge this pleasurable 
duty. My only regret is that I do not feel myself more equal to 
the task than I am, and hence my wish that it had been imposed 
upon one younger in yearsthan myself. But, notwithstanding this 
regret, I think I may venture to assert that no one, young or old, 
in this meeting or in this city, has either known you better or 
more intimately than I have known you, or is better qualified to 
have a high appreciation of your worth as a man, or to speak with 
intelligence of your abilities and zeal in the discharge of your 
duties as a minister of the gospel, and your unwearied labours to 
promote the physical and social well-being, as well as the 
intellectual and moral elevation, of all those whom your efforts can 
reach, or over whom your influence may exert its sway. The 
public of Aberdeen have known you now for a quarter of a 
century. During these twenty-five years I have lived on terms of 
familiar intercourse and intimate friendship with you, and I can 
stand here, or I could stand anywhere, before any assemblage of 
my fellow citizens, and declare that my estimate of your character 
is a very high one, and that my opinion of your worth is such as 
to justify me in saying, that if Providence were to remove you to 
some other field of labour, not only would Aberdeen miss you, but 
many of her people would say, ‘ Take him for all in all, we shall 
not look upon his like again.’ The numerous and most interesting 
congregation to whom you minister I have known from its com- 
mencement, and have noticed its progress from its first and small 
beginnings till now, when it stands before us one of the most 
numerous in the city. I have always felt and frequently mani- 
fested a friendly interest in its work and progress, and no one 
outside your own ranks can rejoice more cordially than I do in the 
growth and success of the congregation, or in the late demonstra- 
tion made in your favour and that of the Church by the good 
feeling and Christian liberality of the people of Aberdeen. The 
result of the Bazaar I reckon as a strongly pronounced verdict 
by an intelligent jury—a sentence of approbation, based on 
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satisfactory evidence of good, honest work, well and honestly 
done—a sentence fitted to gratify and encourage your people to 
renewed efforts to diminish the weight that still presses somewhat 
heavily on the energies of the Church—fitted also to sustain and 
cheer your own heart amid all the care and anxieties of your 
official life, as well as to call upon you to ‘thank God and take 
courage.’ If I were speaking of you in your absence instead of in 
your presence, there are many topics on which I might dwell. Or 
if time permitted, or circumstances required it, I might mention 
facts that are greatly to your credit. I might refer to your long- 
continued and consistent career as a wise, judicious, and temperate 
Temperance reformer; or I might point to your unwearied 
labours as an instructor of the people by your public lectures on 
social morals and on the principles and practice of domestic 
economies; or your willingness to go anywhere or do anything 
either for the benefit of individuals, or for the welfare of the 
community. But all this is unnecessary. Your own public—or 
that somewhat wide public to which you are known—do not 
require to be reminded, much less to be informed, that in many 
walks of human life and many departments of human action you 
are in zeal, self-denial, and practical usefulness equalled by few 
and surpassed by none. And now I am happy to have to present 
for your acceptance, and commit to your custody, as an expression 
of the public feeling to which I have referred, a work of art highly 
creditable to all concerned—to the artist from whose easel it came, 
to those at whose instance it is presented, and to you as the 
subject of the portrait. I hand it to you as a precious memorial 
of the past, and as an heirloom to those who come after you, who, 
as often as they look at it, will be reminded that in his day and 
generation their father was a man whom the people of a great and 
renowned city delighted to honour.” 


Mr. Duncan in his reply alluded to the fact that 
the picture was more of a historical painting than 
might be supposed. The Bible depicted as lying 
open before him was a copy of a Bagster’s polyglot 
in very superior binding, presented to him twenty- 
five years before by the first Bible class that he 
taught in Aberdeen, and the very chair in which 
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the picture represented him as sitting was a 
presentation from the congregation of an after 
date, extremes having thus so met that the frame 
embraced “ the first and last of not a few presents 
received from a generous people.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
LOCAL HABITATIONS 


Health —/Homes—Calsayseat House—Incidents—A_ tippler’s 
mistake—An unexpected visit—An “invasion” —No. 69, 
Dee Street—A characteristic act. 


HE strain of the work, unfortunately, con- 

tinued to make inroads upon the minister's 
health. Never at any time, probably, could Mr. 
Duncan have been called robust, although, up till 
the year of his complete break-down in 1867, there 
was no unmistakable sign that it was otherwise. 
After that year, however, he was no stranger to 
conquering and recurrent illnesses. This fact, not- 
withstanding, did not inspire him to approach his 
labours with any self-regarding caution. He would 
have been justified, indeed, in considering himself 
an invalid, and in requiring from others the con- 
sideration due to one. And there can be little 
doubt that, had he adopted this course, health, 
and in all probability life itself, would both have 
been preserved much longer. But this he never 
would do, and never did. Yet, even so,it may be 


said that, for an invalid, he lived long. 
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The year after the opening of the new church 
was marked by the first of these minor collapses. 
In the month of November the state of his health 
gave rise to a considerable amount of anxiety, and 
it was with difficulty that he kept his work in 
hand during the winter. Supply, indeed, had to be 
provided for a number of Sundays, and then, when 
summer came, the practical interest of outsiders in 
the minister of Trinity was most graciously ex- 
hibited in a spontaneous movement to provide him 
with an extended holiday in the country. With 
this kindly action the name of Thomas Ogilvie, 
Esq., of Kepplestone, one of the pillars of the 
United Free Church in Aberdeen, is to be most 
closely associated, although, by the lapse of years 
and the engrossing labours connected with another 
and a graver Church crisis, the incident has no 
doubt entirely slipped his memory. 

It would seem, indeed, that the landmarks of 
the Church’s history were each of them set up at 
the expense of a virtue which went out of the 
Church’s minister. As the tale of toil which pre- 
ceded the exodus from Albion Street and the 
settlement in Shiprow was punctuated by a failure 
of health on the minister’s part, so was it again 
after the effort of 1883; The spring of the next 
year found him scant of physical resources, and 
this time the Church sent him away for a month 
on an earlier holiday than usual as an expression 
of their satisfaction at his partial recovery. Mr. 
Duncan always enjoyed walking, and when in 
good health seldom took advantage even of the 
tramear. But for some winters, about this period, 
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while residing at Calsayseat House, he had to 
drive home from the evening service at the close 
of his Sunday’s work. 

There never was a manse in connection with 
Trinity Church, nor did the house the minister 
occupied ever happen to be situated in such close 
convenience to the church as manses so frequently 
are. When Mr. and Mrs. Duncan came first to 
Aberdeen they boarded for a while with a Miss 
Cruickshank at Union Place, but their first home 
was in Constitution Street, and this was the 
nearest of all, being only a stone’s-throw from the 
sphere of operations. After removing from Con- 
stitution Street they lived for eighteen years in 
Eden Cottage, Mount Street—a house that saw 
innumerable acquaintanceships and very many 
strong and lasting friendships made with succeed- 
ing generations of students, and with many others. 
Numbers of the young men who passed through 
the University of Aberdeen during Mr. Duncan’s 
time were welcomed to his house as to a second 
home. The Mount Street house found often under 
its roof such men—now more or less prominent in 
public life—as Rev. Dr. John Hunter, Trinity Con- 
gregational Church, Glasgow, a staunch friend to 
the end of the subject of this memoir; Rev. F. A. 
Russell, King’s Weigh House, London, who was 
by and by to become united to the family by 
marriage; Dr. A. W. Russell, now a prominent 
Glasgow surgeon; Rev. David Beaton, D.D., who 
was afterwards to do good work in America; Rev. 
W. N. Lawrence, missionary to the South Seas; Rev. 
W. Matheson, now of Cumnock, and many more. 
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Calsayseat House, where the same traditions 
were kept up, stood at the apex of the V-shaped 
formation of streets caused by the convergence of 
George Street and Causewayend. It was a ramb- 
ling old building, with plenty of accommodation 
for the now grown-up family. It was one of those 
homes that for many reasons, some of them not 
to be simply expressed, endear themselves to the 
occupants by innumerable ties, and whose memo- 
ries linger with the heart’s affections. Perhaps a 
piquancy was added to the warmth of feeling with 
which this house was regarded by the family from 
the fact that they were its last occupants. Im- 
mediately on their leaving it, ‘“Split-the-Wind,” as 
it was popularly styled on account of its position, 
was demolished to make room for the existing 
Powis Parish Church, which now occupies the 
site. 

One or two incidents of a more or less dramatic 
character may be noticed in connection with their 
stay in this house. The popular minister of 
Trinity, it may be said, was known by every 
tippler in Aberdeen as a fervid advocate of Tem- 
perance. Adjoining the site of the house stood 
a little old building, used for many years as an inn. 
One of the doors of the manse was occasionally 
mistaken by a “drouth” in the dusk for the door 
of the public-house. A man of the sort made this 
very mistake one night, and Mr. Duncan, alone in 
the house, went to open the door. When the 
opening door revealed as much as was recognisable 
of the well-known figure of the pastor of Trinity, 
the fellow, apparently thunderstruck, exclaimed, 
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“Guid ——! It’s Mr. Duncan!” and precipitately 
turned and fled, leaving the latter convulsed. 

On another occasion one of the daughters was 
exercising a fair talent upon the piano in the 
drawing-room. The house was approachable on 
several sides and was literally, it would seem, to 
be called “open house,” for, attracted by a noise 
behind her as she was thus engaged, the player 
looked round to behold a tattered woman in an 
“elevated” frame of mind tripping it round 
the long room to the accompaniment of the 
music! 

The Kittybrewster Castle Market was only a 
few hundred yards further north from Calsayseat, 
and the constant driving of cattle to and fro 
occasionally added a spice of danger to residence 
in the locality. One afternoon a bull that was 
being driven past got out of hand close by, and 
making for the house, caused great consternation 
by forcing itself halfway within. Only the stout- 
ness of bolt and wood, which happily alone 
retained marks of the struggle, prevented con- 
sequences very unpleasant to contemplate. 

A year or two was subsequently spent at Elm- 
bank Terrace, before the family removed finally to 
No. 69, Dee Street, the last residence. Here, in the 
evening of his days, many pleasant and happy 
visits were made to Dr. Duncan by old and new 
friends from all parts of the world—his second 
daughter, who had married Mr. J. W. Bedford, of 
Bombay, with her husband and family from 
India ; Mr. and Mrs. Russell, with the other grand- 
children, from Liverpool or York; Principal P. T. 
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Forsyth, Principal Garvie, Professor Duff, and 
others. 

It was while he stayed at Calsayseat, again, 
that a thoroughly characteristic incident occurred, 
with which this chapter may close. 

Mr. Duncan was often in his lifetime styled 
aman of sound wisdom and great sagacity. But 
he was never worldly-wise in his own concerns, 
and his sagacity seemed to be principally, if not 
solely, kept for use on others’ behalf. The in- 
cident in question would in all probability never 
have been known beyond the family circle but 
for the fact that it necessitated Mr. Duncan’s 
adoption of another branch of semi-public work. 
As the reason for this course was first divulged 
at a meeting of the deacons of the Church, it may 
be as well to tell the story from that point of view. 
Representations had been made from some 
members of the Church regarding the desirability 
for more frequent visitation by the office-bearers 
of the congregation. Mr. Duncan, who was 
present, after thanking those who had spoken 
for bringing this matter before the deacons, said 
he had a personal statement to make before pro- 
ceeding further. In the past he had found that 
the visitation of the sick and poor of the congrega- 
tion was about the most he was able to overtake. 
Personally, he felt the necessity of more being 
done in the way of visitation, and he therefore 
thought it was due to the deacons and to the 
Church that he should explain what had led him 
to undertake the new duty of chaplain to the Old 
Machar Poorhouse. His reason was that, having 
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become surety for another to the extent of £100, 
he had been called upon to pay that amount, con- 
sequent upon the bankruptcy of the person for 
whom he had stood guarantor. The position of 
chaplain to the Poorhouse came to him unsought, 
and he accepted it as a means of enabling him 
honourably to fulfil the obligation he had foolishly 
incurred. 

It is but right to add that general and genuine 
sympathy was expressed with the minister in 
the circumstances. 

But here we see Mr. Duncan in one of his finest 
phases. It may be said, indeed, he broke every 
law of self-regarding worldly wisdom from the 
beginning of life to the end. This was not the 
only serious plight into which he _ stumbled 
through his apparent heedlessness of the worth 
of money except in so far as it was an agent for 
benefiting the people whom he thought could be 
helped by it. But another chapter will be re- 
quired to give the necessary breadth of view to 
our picture of this philanthropist. 


CHAPTER IX 
PHILANTHROPIST AND FRIEND 


“The art and science of giving’—Means and the man—One 
of the “fools of Christ’—ITlustrative incidents— The 
Biblewoman—The gardener and his boy—The singer— 
Hereditary—‘‘Be generous before you are just ’—Practical 
sagacity—Enlisting reinforeements—His ‘‘ Local Outings ”— 
How he helped the poor to help themselves—The widow- 
mother of seven—The Poor Law—Friend of rich and 
poor—Man’s true dignity. 


\NE of the as yet unwritten chapters of the 
ecclesiastical history of the world will con- 
cern itself with the unostentatious but lavish 
philanthropy of the manse. The opportunities 
presented, the cases of distress—in themselves a 
ery for help—which occur in a charge like that 
to which Mr. Duncan ministered, are innumerable 
and immediate in their claims. Never were these 
claims more feelingly considered or more 
generously met by personal giving. And in all 
this the name and work of Mrs. Duncan must 
be closely linked with that of her husband. All 
that went out of the house in money and in 
kind will never be known, but it may be safely 


said that the output never was surpassed in any 
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home with an equal income. If religion is “the 
art and science of giving,” as it has been called, 
this home was a truly religious one. 

Mr. Duncan was a minister for over forty years, 
and at no time during that period did his salary 
ever exceed £250 a year. Indeed, for only twelve 
of these years was it maintained at that figure, 
while for a considerable time at the beginning 
of his ministry it did not even reach £100. To 
maintain a “professional” existence on a financial 
basis of this kind would appear something of 
an achievement. But, along with this, to keep 
“open house,” to rear a considerable family, and to 
give to hundreds with liberal hand may be called 
a marvel. 

Oftener than once, when the work was at its 
height, it was unanimously resolved by the congre- 
gation to increase his salary considerably ; but at 
the end of the year that item stood in the financial 
statement at the same figure as before. Then it 
emerged that the pastor had quietly refused the 
proffered advance, in view of the many other 
claims upon the Church members. 

There is no denying it, Mr. Duncan was not 
worldly-wise. He stood surety oftener than once 
for large amounts, and once at least, as we have 
seen, was called upon to “ pay the piper.” This he 
had to do with the sweat of his brow and the 
labour of his brain. It has also been noticed 
how and why he had to impose upon an already 
overtaxed physical capacity the duties of chaplain 
to the Old Machar Poorhouse. This involved, 
besides an extra service on the Sunday afternoons, 
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and others during the week, many a weary tramp, 
for cars were not available, and cabs were out 
of the question. But it was not so ill a wind that 
it blew nobody good. There is said to have been 
great rejoicing in the Poorhouse when it became 
known that John Duncan was to be chaplain! 

Notwithstanding such severe correction as he 
endured in this case, subsequent occasional im- 
pulses of a similar kind were only restrained by 
the kindly but firm interposition of business 
friends. Some of these in Aberdeen to-day are 
aware of this fact. On a subsequent occasion he 
called upon a manufacturer friend in the city, 
taking with him a young man anxious to start in 
business, of good character, but with no capital. 
After saying all the good of him he could, Mr. 
Duncan proposed that if the firm would supply 
the goods, he would be security for the payment. 
The gentleman in question declined, however, to 
entertain the latter part of the proposal. “I 
knew,” he says, “ how in the kindness of his heart 
he had done this before, more than once, and 
lost by it. If he had done it on this occasion 
he would have lost again.” Yet he was no fool. 
And yet he was! He was one of the “fools of 
Christ.” 

He had seen Miss Abel’s capacity for working 
among the poor long before the inauguration 
of the “Biblewomen’s Association,” and for a 
considerable period before her official recognition 
he, unknown to Miss Abel, paid her, out of his 
own pocket, a weekly remuneration amounting 
to about £1 a month. On learning by accident 
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where her payments were coming from, she stoutly 
refused to touch another penny, and the resulting 
deadlock was one of the factors which led to 
the official organisation of the work. 

“Trust men and they will be true to you,” says 
Emerson. Mr. Duncan believed in that principle 
and acted upon it through life. Few men have 
found it to work better than he. Yet he was 
often enough served with examples to the con- 
trary, as the following incident will show. A 
jobbing gardener, not his usual man, who was 
ill, but one whom Mr. Duncan had never seen 
before, called one day with his boy and was 
engaged for the day. In the afternoon Mr. 
Duncan went out to pay him his day’s wage. 
Finding he had nothing less than a _ half- 
sovereign, he handed it to the boy and asked him 
to go to the nearest shop for change. Mr. Duncan 
then went into the house till the boy should 
return. Having allowed what he considered 
sufficient time to elapse, he went out again to 
pay the man and get his change, but all he 
found was that neither man nor boy nor ten- 
shilling piece were anywhere or any more to be 
seen ! 

There are many things that can be told about 
Mr. Dunecan’s generosity. There are almost as 
many that cannot be, because they were done 
in secret, and none but he and the beneficiaries 
and God ever knew about them. But very keenly 
did the case of the poor student appeal to him, 
and not a few of these he came to know among 
the ten generations who passed through the Uni- 
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versity during his long residence in Aberdeen. 
His proffered assistance to such was sometimes 
on a scale that, for one of his means, looked 
princely. He would slip a five-pound note into 
a worthy fellows hand without either heed or 
hope of return. 

He was as graceful as he was generous 
in his giving. Miss Jessie G. Robertson, one 
of the most popular of the lady professional 
singers in Aberdeen, sang frequently at one or 
other of his many meetings for a considerable 
number of years without fee or reward except 
his continued and kindly interest in her and the 
people’s appreciation. In his latest years, when 
unexpected and, in the manner of their coming, 
most unwelcome means came to him, he had 
occasion to ask her once again. With his letter 
he sent a cheque, saying that he had always wished 
to pay her, and now that he could do so she must 
allow an old man the pleasure of sending this in 
remembrance of all her past kindness. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that the spirit 
of the presiding genius descended to the younger 
members of the family. A poor man stood at 
the door one day in the winter-time making 
his appeal to the youngest daughter. She asked 
of what he was most in need. “Oh, just a 
blanket, like,” said the man. Whereupon the girl 
went quietly upstairs, took the blanket off her 
own bed, and made him a present of it. 

A sympathetic man is not always a wise man, 
it is true. Yet in these days of Charity Organisa- 
tion Societies and so forth there is a decided 
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danger of the hardness of head tyrannising over 
the tenderness of heart. And of the two it is the 
latter and not the former which is the first 
essential in the man who must deal with distress. 
“Be generous before you are just,” said Lord 
Acton. ‘Never temper mercy with justice.” It 
must have been a saying much to Mr. Duncan’s 
mind if he were acquainted with it. 

To the end, notwithstanding his long familiarity 
with distress, his heart was easily touched. But he 
was at the uttermost remove from the mere senti- 
mentalist. His philanthropy was lavish but not 
unthinking, not mechanical, not impersonal. In 
short, it was not harsh. But neither was it a senti- 
mental softness, calculated to pauperise as much 
as to relieve. He was a man of feeling, but he was 
also a man of practical sagacity. This was native 
to him as his own soul, and it informed and 
pervaded, though it did not over-rule, his multi- 
farious philanthropic activities. So much was this 
the case that his counsel and advice were sought 
on all hands, by societies, by individuals—in short, 
by all engaged in the work of the reclamation of 
human kind. This accounted, among other things, 
for the long and honourable service rendered to 
the Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor. 

Mr. Duncan’s habit of going directly to work in 
relief of distress was never better exemplified than 
during one of the severest winters Aberdeen has 
known in the course of the last fifty years. Long- 
continued and severe frost reduced many of the 
families of the labouring community to the direst 
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straits. Hundreds of such families, in ordinary 
times able enough to make both ends meet, suc- 
cumbed to abject poverty consequent upon lack of 
employment. Mr. Duncan knew the extent of the 
misery and its special keenness by coming into 
personal contact with it all. It made an unusual 
impression even upon him. The ordinary philan- 
thropic agencies did their utmost to cope with the 
distress, but it was so widespread that they proved 
unequal to the task of providing the immediate 
relief necessary in numberless cases. Aware that 
generosity is arrested by want of knowledge as 
often as by want of sympathy, Mr. Duncan deter- 
mined that some who could and would help if they 
only knew should see for themselves. Accordingly, 
one evening, he took a journey into the West End 
of the city and called on one or two of Aberdeen’s 
most prominent citizens. He engaged them as 
they left their dinner-tables and carried them off, 
perhaps not too willing, to the East End, and pro- 
ceeded to show them something of what was there 
to be seen. And one or two visits sufficed to tell 
their own tale and make their own impression. 
Before they had gone further the men had seen 
enough. They were more visibly moved than 
their guide,.to whom such. sights were not so un- 
familiar. But Mr. Duncan would not let them go 
at once. So they followed on till unforgettable 
things were seen and unforgettable things experi- 
enced. It was an effective method of procedure, 
and that night not a few poor people slept in com- 
fort who had been strangers to it for long. And it 
seemed to Mr. Duncan that he never had quite the 
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same difficulty afterwards in securing relief when 
the need was greatest. 

In addition to serving on the Association last 
mentioned and a dozen other such societies and 
committees, he devised and carried out benevolent 
plans of his own. One of these was for the nursing 
of the sick poor in their homes. And probably 
no device conceived in the desire to lighten their 
burden was more eagerly taken advantage of by 
those whom it was meant to benefit than what 
he called “ Local Outings.” On three days of the 
week during the summer months a considerable 
number of ailing women of the poorest class from 
the most unhealthy parts of the city were con- 
veyed by ’bus to the Duthie Park, provided with a 
slight refreshment, and after three hours in the 
grounds were driven home again. He kept par- 
ticularly in view mothers of young children 
recovering from sickness or in danger of becoming 
confirmed invalids. “The lives of such,” he held, 
“are so valuable to their families and the com- 
munity that too much cannot be done to sustain 
their health.” But many of the sickly and decent 
poor, to whom any other form of summer recrea- 
tion was impossible, enjoyed the outings as a rare 
treat, and along with them went numbers of little 
children too young to be sent to the country, but 
on whose faces were very visible the traces of 
recent illness. 

One of his great secrets was to help the poor 
to help themselves. In this he was exceptionally 
successful. He possessed, as few possess it, the 
enviable power of re-kindling the lamp of self- 
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respect in the bosom of those in whom it was all 
but extinguished. And whenever he saw cause to 
believe that his faith in the best that was in them 
was meeting with response he was ready to make 
herculean efforts on their behalf. 

A woman with seven of a family, whose husband 
had died suddenly at his work, came back from the 
South to her native parish and put her case in his 
hands. None of the seven were of an age to work. 
The case seemed from the outset a most hopeless 
one, with no remedy but the last dreaded resort 
of the destitute. But the woman showed a 
spirited determination that, come what might, 
she would not, and her children would not, go to 
the poorhouse. This was the pluck that Mr. 
Duncan could not resist. So the struggle for 
independence began. A small amount of parish 
relief was obtained; the Dorcas Society of the 
Church sent clothing; work, such as an able- 
bodied woman in her circumstances could do, was 
provided. Even thus the battle was for long an 
unequal one, and several times threatened to be 
lost. But at each successive point where adverse 
Fate seemed sure to triumph she was baffled every 
time. The children one by one became old enough 
to work, and they were no sooner ready than one 
by one they found situations, provided mostly by 
the exertions of the minister on their behalf, until 
finally the fear hid its diminished head, and the 
family became one of the most respectable and 
independent of its class in the city. This, too, is 
philanthropy. 

In cases like this, and there were many, Mr. 
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Duncan’s natural sagacity found frequent expres- 
sion in a gentle and reasonable expostulation 
with the authorities at headquarters about the 
too mechanical administration of the Poor Laws. 
Often did he plead that to be generous was only to 
be just—just to the truly deserving applicant, just 
to the rate-paying community. He urged that it 
was only sound business to increase an allowance 
beyond the fixed limit of the law in cases, and 
these constantly occurred, where such a proceed- 
ing would obviate a much larger subsequent 
expenditure. It was at one and the same time 
greater economy and greater charity. To the 
credit of the authorities it should be said they 
sometimes saw this, and occasionally, at the risk 
of straining the law, would stretch a point. 
There is little wonder that a man of such sense 
and heart should have been trusted—and trusted 
he was by rich and poor—with their money ; 
often, it is not too much to say, with their reputa- 
tions; sometimes even with their persons. It was 
not an uncommon occurrence for the well-to-do to 
hand him smaller or larger sums unconditionally, 
for his own judicious disbursement. He knew 
where the need was. They could trust him to 
apply it to the need. And this may account to a 
certain extent for the “grand style” of his philan- 
thropy. But only to a certain extent. For, alto- 
gether irrespective of such reinforcement, the 
generosity of the man and of the manse was 
abnormal. The poor, on the other hand, used 
him as a kind of living and sentient savings bank, 
where their earnings were secure and where the 
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interest was no less real, and probably more 
valuable, because it took the form of personal 
sympathy, consideration, and advice. Cases could 
also be quoted where he acted much more as guar- 
dian than as trustee to orphans left in his charge. 

Some even in distant lands, whose exile had 
been caused, in certain instances at least, by the 
conduct of near relatives which brought disgrace 
insupportable at home, employed Mr. Duncan as 
almoner on their behalf. Such a scheme proved 
to have more beneficial results than those imme- 
diately intended, for the necessary intercourse 
with Mr. Duncan was in itself a great restraining 
influence upon the degraded and debauched. 

His strong advocacy of thrift produced fruit of 
the best kind among the working classes, and not 
a few were to be found who could re-echo the 
sentiments of gratitude expressed to him by one 
of the labouring men in his congregation, who 
assured him that, as the result of acting upon 
an impulse received in the course of one of his 
sermons, he had laid by a sum sufficient to 
enable him to think of his old age without concern 
—a thing that had never previously occurred to 
him as a possibility. 

There were and are many like him who owed 
to the minister of Trinity the first impetus to that 
self-help which started them on the road to pros- 
perity, just as there must be some scores of men 
and women to-day in Aberdeen, in respectable 
and even important positions, who think of John 
Duncan’s name with gratitude as that of the man 
who procured for them their first entry there. 
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Mr. Duncan was indeed the tried friend and 
confidant of many of the rich as well as of the 
poor. He evoked and received the respect and 
affection of both classes, and it seemed of the 
one not more than of the other. A lady from the 
West End would drive up in her carriage to his 
door, for consultation and advice, the very while 
a poorer sister from the Shiprow, on the same 
errand bent, was being shown out. The secret 
of his influence with the educated and refined lay 
in himself. He was these things by nature. He 
was a gentleman born. In consequence he never 
“descended” to the poor; he never truckled to the 
rich. “The truest dignity of man,” says Douglas 
Jerrold, “is the truest love for his fellows.” 
That sentence marks the secret. 


CHAPTER X 
AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


Changes in the city and in the church—“ Thy Kingdom come!” 
—Four classes of converts—Incidents culled from thirty 
years’ experience—The boy who would say his prayers— 
The strong-minded female immersionist—An absurd super- 
stition—‘‘ He wouldn’t and he would’’—The deserted bride 
—A melancholy mistake—Acquiring respectability—The one 
disappointing marriage in three thousand. 


N October, 1888, Mr. Duncan completed the 

thirtieth year of his ministry in Aberdeen. 

By that time he had lived through seven provost- 

ships, and physically and morally there had been 

manifest improvement effected in the city since 
the date of his coming. 

In connection with his ministerial life, too, there 
had been many changes in the interval which had 
affected him closely enough. All the occupants of 
all the pulpits in Aberdeen, with the exception of 
one, had been superseded since he came. Of the 
six ministers who were present at his ordination 
only one remained—Rev. David Arthur, of Belmont 
Street Church, who even then had been living in 


retirement for some years, but who, though feeble 
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in body, was “clear in mind and strong in faith as 
ever.” 

The office-bearers, deacons, and trustees of the 
church he came to were all gone. Of the ninety 
persons who formed the membership of his first 
congregation he could trace only nine. On con- 
sulting the registers of both parishes he found that 
in the city some sixty thousand people had in that 
time passed away; and he estimated that the 
number of funerals he had attended in the course 
of these years was probably short at three 
thousand. No wonder he sometimes felt, as he 
declared, more at home in the midst of the dead 
than of the living. 

The text from which Mr. Duncan preached on 
the forenoon of the day on which he began his 
ministry in Aberdeen was “Thy kingdom come.” 
And no finer tribute could be paid him than to say 
that he had laboured zealously and incessantly in 
the city during these thirty years in the spirit of 
his first text. And he had seen no little fruit of 
his labours, for many had been brought into the 
kingdom. About this time, in a review of his work, 
he divided his converts into four classes. 

In the first there were found a few, a very few, 
who had been bitterly disappointing in that they 
had fallen away, as brands that have been charred 
soon take fire again. In the second he placed a 
large proportion of the total number, those who had 
caught hold of religion, but of whom religion did 
not take hold. Of the third class he said without 
hesitation that they had been taken possession of 
by the spirit of living piety, and though not be- 
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coming ideal, model Christians, they were able 
to do successful battle with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. In the fourth class was a limited 
number who became eminent saints, and in this 
regard he was glad to be able to say, in opposition 
to a common belief, that fallen women could be 
reclaimed, for among this last class he could 
number those who had been rescued from the 
depths of intemperance and vice. 

A minister with access to every grade of the 
social scale, but whose main work lies for more 
than one score of years in the East End of the city, 
sees all sides of life. He meets with much that 
is dismal, sordid, tragic; and he meets with much 
that is otherwise. He looks on life. If he looks 
steadily he should see it whole. There may be 
related here some of those incidents which occur 
in a minister’s experience, showing the soul of 
humour in things serious. They are culled from 
the reminiscences of these thirty years. 

One evening Mr. Duncan went to conduct a 
baptism in a house in Castle Terrace. There was 
a bed in the room in which the service was taking 
place. He had proceeded as far as the close of the 
preliminary prayer when out from under the 
blankets there crept a little boy clad in a pure 
white night-dress, with face peculiarly clean. 
Kneeling at the bedside, he repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, adding, “God bless father and mother and 
the new baby. Amen.” Mr. Duncan allowed the 
prayer to go on, thinking the boy particularly 
dutiful. Then he inquired how it was. He was 
told that the little lad had been put to bed 
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earlier than usual in consequence of the minister's 
expected visit, and without saying his prayers. 
He had felt himself getting sleepy and, notwith- 
standing the minister, his tender conscience made 
him get up and repeat his prayer in the way 
he had been taught to do. “ Would to God,” said 
Mr. Duncan in telling the story afterwards, “all 
the big people were as conscientious!” 

One Sunday evening he had been lecturing on 
the subject of baptism, and in the course of his 
address he had referred to the scruples of those 
who felt they could not be easy in their minds 
without immersion. He had ventured on the bold 
assertion that in such cases as these, were there no 
other minister in the district, he would perform 
the immersion himself. On the Monday morning, 
before breakfast, there appeared at his house a 
big, strong-minded woman, claiming the fulfilment 
of his promise and demanding immediate immer- 
sion. Mr. Duncan, somewhat taken aback, re- 
minded her of the conditions with which he had 
guarded his statement, and offered to take her 
to a Baptist minister who had a baptistry in his 
chapel. This offer was declined with decision. 
“The people of old,” she said, “ were baptized in 
the Jordan, and whether in Dee or Jordan, she 
would not be ashamed of it, and she would have 
it in broad daylight!” “The thought of her was 
appalling,” concluded Mr. Duncan, “and I was 
glad when she left Aberdeen.” 

Another evening he was baptizing two children, 
a boy and a girl, in his vestry at the church. 
He was about to sprinkle the boy first when an 
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aged female of the accompanying party rose in 
a state of great consternation and shouted, “The 
girl first, the girl first!” “But, being self-willed,” 
said Mr. Duncan, “I took my own way, and bap- 
tized the boy. The girl was about to be pre- 
sented, when the woman again rose and excitedly 
declared I must change the water! But again 
I took my own way, and baptized the girl with 
the same water. I did not know what could have 
caused the woman’s alarm, but I was led to under- 
stand that the theory of the woman was this, that 
if in such a case the boy is first baptized and the 
same water is then used for the girl, the boy is 
denuded of his beard and it is communicated to 
the girl. I do fondly hope,” continued Mr. Duncan, 
“that the young man will have a fine flowing 
beard and that the young woman will have a chin 
as soft and smooth as the leaf of a rose, and that 
the old woman has lived to see the folly of her 
absurd superstitions.” 

It was a common occurrence for the “ contract- 
ing parties” to a wedding to go to the minister’s 
house to have it celebrated, on which occasions 
they were accompanied by only the requisite 
number of witnesses. In the course of conducting 
one such ceremony Mr. Duncan had got to that 
point of the service where he asked the man, “ Do 
you take this woman to be your wedded wife?” 
when everybody was nonplussed, and not least the 
minister, by the man’s response, “ As suir’s daith, 
Mr. Duncan, I canna dae ’t!” For once, it is 
said, words failed Mr. Duncan. When he had more 
or less recovered from the astounding assurance, 
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he observed in his quietest tones, “Well, I’m 
afraid if you have that feeling we had better not 
proceed.” The ceremony came to an abrupt con- 
clusion, and the party was ushered out. Very late 
that evening the same party returned to the 
minister’s house, when the bridegroom naively 
announced, “ We’ve made it up, Mr. Duncan, and 
we wud jist like ye tae mairry’s oot!” What 
could Mr. Duncan do but indicate with some insist- 
ence the seriousness of the step they were contem- 
plating? He was repeatedly assured that it was 
all right, and, some natural misgivings overcome, 
he completed the ceremony. 

In another case, a young girl was to be married, 
and all preparations had been made. The minister 
arrived at the house at the appointed’ time, but 
the bridegroom failed to put in an appearance. 
Search was made for the missing man, but two 
or three hours of it proved unavailing. Then it 
transpired that earlier in the day he had called on 
the bride and informed her that a remittance he 
had been expecting had not come to hand. In his 
extremity the girl's mother advanced him five 
pounds, on receiving which he left the house—for 


good! ‘The young woman,” said Mr. Duncan, 
in telling the story, “remains a bride to this 
day.” 


One day Mr. Duncan was “laid hold of,” to use 
his own expression, in the Castlegate to conduct a 
funeral, other arrangements for it having fallen 
through. He asked who it was that had died, and 
was told that it was a working man who had left a 
wife and family. He went into the house, took 
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the service, prayed for the bereaved widow, and 
was then informed that it was the woman who 
had died and not the man! 

‘Many cases of the kind indicated in the following 
narrative came under Mr. Duncan’s notice during 
his ministry. He believed strongly in awakening 
a regard for all the honourable proprieties in the 
breasts of those who had flouted them. <A couple 
had lived together for many years in a wedlock 
that was such only in name, as it had received the 
sanction neither of the law nor of the Church. A 
considerable family had been reared, though the 
members of it were ignorant of the fact of their 
illegitimacy. The parents, under the influence of 
Mr. Duncan’s work and teaching, had become 
ashamed of their relationship, and for their 
children’s sake and their own desired to have their 
marriage legally and religiously sanctioned. The 
necessary steps were taken; and at the dead of 
night, when their own family and the minister’s 
were asleep, that none might be unnecessarily 
the wiser, the couple came by appointment to 
the manse and had the long-belated ceremony 
performed. 

In such ways Mr. Duncan redeemed to self- 
respect large numbers of a class of society who 
are said to be, in this direction, peculiarly liable 
to the loss of it. 

The following case, which occurred not long after 
he came to Aberdeen, was described by Mr. Duncan 
as the only one which he had cause to remember 
with bitter disappointment. A young man came 
to him asking his services as he wished to be 
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married. As he had to leave Aberdeen immedi- 
ately, a hurried proclamation of the banns had 
been made in a quiet chapel. Everything was in 
order, and he wished the ceremony performed at 
ten o'clock that night. Mr. Duncan could not 
quite understand the haste or the secrecy, but 
every statement with regard to either was 
plausible. Just before ten that night Mr. Duncan 
was driven in a cab to a retired house in a back 
street, was mysteriously introduced to the few 
persons present, celebrated the marriage, and 
came away. Next morning he was asked by the 
authorities if he had conducted such a ceremony, 
and learned that the young man in question was 
* wanted.” 

Considering the extraordinary number of 
marriages he celebrated, Mr. Duncan had surely 
cause to congratulate himself if this were the 
only one he was compelled to describe as 
“bitterly disappointing.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PREACHER 


The title earned—Resources: Anima natwraliter Christiana 
—Channing and Emerson—Sources: Scripture and human- 
kind—Morning and evening in Trinity—A sample sermon. 


OST truly can it be said of Mr. Duncan that 

in his preaching he followed no man’s lead. 

In method and in manner alike he cut out a line 
for himself. He had had no conventional training 
in any conventional sermon-class, and even though 
he had chanced to enjoy such a dubious privilege, 
the probability is that he would later have broken 
through all traces of restraint. That he was a 
preacher the facts themselves declare. The man 
who, in a veteran but youthful old age, occupies 
the pulpit of his earliest and only choice, and 
retains not only the loyalty but the interest of 
splendid congregations to the end, has vindicated 
every possible claim to the title. For forty years his 
pulpit rang with the clearest enunciation of evan- 
gelical truth, and because he was what he was, 
prophet as well as preacher, it may be said that the 
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made in the writer’s hearing with reference to the 
minister of Trinity by one unconnected with his 
congregation was to the effect that his influence 
had been sensibly felt in the conduct of civic 
affairs. He had made some of the leaders “stand 
round.” And yet because his evangelicalism was 
humane there were many who, in confusion of 
thought, called it “merely human.” It may be 
said, indeed, that he constantly challenged this 
confusion on the part of those who fail to see that 
religion, when it is sincere, must inform every act 
of the corporate and individual life. He preached 
as he did because to him religion was so compre- 
hensive a thing that it must cover and control 
every phase of human activity. 

The equipment of the preacher may be summed 
up in two words—his resources and his sources. 
In the resources are included his mental and 
spiritual endowment. Among his sources are 
found his texts and text-books. Mr. Duncan’s 
“resources” in this sense were never obtruded 
upon the public gaze. No one, probably, ever 
heard from his lips the story of any spiritual 
crisis experienced by himself. In the quiet and 
sacred depths of his own nature he must have 
undergone the change which every “man of God” 
knows, but no one, not even perhaps his nearest, 
heard of it from him. There was a strong native 
aversion to baring the heart to another on such 
themes as these, beautifully sincere as his speech in 
public thereon ever was. On the other hand, if it 
was ever true of any man it was true of him—anima 
naturaliter Christiana; he was a Christian by 
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nature, and whensoever it came is secondary, but 
there glowed in his soul a passion for the regenera- 
tion of men. Thus he possessed what, according 
to William Law, is the only thing noble in a 
clergyman. 

As to the intellectual equipment of our subject, 
few were aware of its component parts. In the 
latter part of his career especially, when the 
fashion of it was fully developed, many must have 
wondered where such preaching found its origi- 
nating elements. To find these we have to go 
back to the formative period of his youth. Refer- 
ence was made in the first chapter to the great 
interest taken by thinking Aberdeenshire in the 
visions and enterprise of the American Republic, 
and in the splendid idealism of her authors and 
preachers. It is probable that John Duncan, 
senior, read the works of Channing and Emerson ; 
it is certain that his son did. Both of these great 
minds the son possessed the spirit to admire. His 
mind offered a very congenial soil for the natu- 
ralisation of the humane and ethical elements of 
their teaching. 

There seems no reason to doubt that here 
we find the motif of his teaching. He was 
thoroughly evangelical in expression, laying the 
emphasis of his exhortation ever on the moral and 
practical. The description of him as an Arian 
with an Evangelical vocabulary may seem daring, 
but it is true if it be never forgotten that withal 
he was intensely Christian—permeated, that is, 
with the spirit of Christ. 

The “sources” of our preacher were the two 
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perennial and inexhaustible text-books, Scripture 
and humankind. The Shorter Catechism had its 
place. We have seen that it was the first ele- 
ment in his education in the order of time. He 
knew it by heart, and it never ceased to maintain 
a sure enough hold in his estimation. But as the 
years passed its dogmatism became more and 
ever more alien to his living and progressive 
great-heartedness. The full-orbed preacher never 
expounded the Shorter Catechism. It was dif- 
ferent with the two indubitable sources. They 
were the constant mine of his digging. Hence 
he excavated and exhibited innumerable treasures. 
His love and admiration of the Scriptures were of 
early date. There was one thing for which he 
was a life-long debtor to his dominie. That 
worthy, if he did nothing else, at least taught 
Scripture as literature, and Mr. Duncan often 
dwelt upon the education of his sense of beauty 
through reading, learning, browsing among the 
Psalms, and upon the value of a familiar 
acquaintance with the philosophy of the Pro- 
verbs. So it may be said once again that “ what 
we do not call education is more precious than 
that which we call so.” 

Few men knew the Scriptures so intimately or 
so fully; or, as we may express it, few have been 
on such friendly terms with their text-book. 
From end to end the Book was familiar, and it 
was striking to observe how, without the aid of 
concordance or any such mechanical device, he 
could put a finger on a particular chapter 
desired for reading, or a text required for his 
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purpose. And when it came to expounding its 
principles and ideas, congregations were feelingly 
persuaded that here was a man at home. His 
facility seemed to know no measure. Scripture 
vividly illustrated Scripture, and the hearts of 
hearer and preacher corroborated the truth. The 
Sunday morning was almost invariably devoted 
to an exercise of this kind. And not infrequently 
would he perpetrate the daring feat—it may be 
that some less indulgent, and very likely less 
constant, hearer would call it indiscretion—of 
returning to the same incident or the same text 
repeatedly for a number of weeks on end. Itisa 
proceeding natural and pardonable in a long pas- 
torate; and though few preachers can carry it on 
with success, never did any of the tempted and 
toil-worn men and women who regularly attended 
Trinity Church need to go back to their homes 
unblessed, or without the deep impression of 
the abundance of the grace of God towards 
them. 

The evening service, it may be said at once, was 
not as the morning one. Preacher and hearers 
felt the difference, though it were not easy to 
describe. Mr. Duncan himself used to say that 
whether it was the larger congregation, the 
added glow of light and heat of the winter 
evening gatherings, or some indefinable attuning 
of the heart to the influences of the occasion, he 
could not tell, but these meetings appeared to 
be ever the more enjoyable of the Sunday’s ser- 
vices, and very frequently the more productive of 
immediate spiritual and moral impressions. 
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The evening congregation of the early Trinity 
days has already been described. The general 
features remained the same to the end; and if 
the overcrowding, as might well have been ex- 
pected, was not so pronounced, the congregations 
which Mr. Duncan addressed down to the very 
close of his career were of such proportions as 
any preacher might covet. And the man was the 
same, years only adding to his opulence of grace. 
Perhaps the reproduction of a few bare notes of 
a characteristic evening subject may help to com- 
plement the presentation of the preacher. By 
themselves they appear, and are, ineffectual 
enough. For it was at once easy and impossible 
to report Mr. Duncan. He spoke distinctly if 
rapidly, but his words were far from being the 
whole of his utterance. The following will at 
least emphasise that combination of the practical, 
the human, and the evangelical which in him as 
preacher was habitual. 

The subject on which the preacher is announced 
to speak is entitled “Making Right Choices for 
Life.” He is to address himself more directly to 
young men, who were the objects of his unceasing 
interest and attention. The building, according to 
a report taken at the time and published the next 
day, was crowded in every part, numbers of those 
present being provided with seats in the passages. 
The text selected is from Isaiah vii. 15: “That 
he may know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good.” In introducing his subject the preacher 
observes— 

Of all things God had made and blessed in 
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this world, only man is capable of making a 
choice. His first advice to them is to prepare 
quietly and manfully, and make choice of all that 
is good. 

“Don’t drift!” he counsels, “nor yet allow 
yourselves to be dragged!” They should make 
deliberate choice, and dare to follow out the life 
they select. 

Coming to particulars, the first thing he will 
ask them to make choice of is a trade, a business, 
a calling, something by which they can make an 
honest livelihood. And they are not to take the 
first thing that comes to hand. A young man 
should choose a business adapted to his educa- 
tion and to his physical and mental qualifica- 
tions. It should be an honest calling—honest not 
simply in the eyes of the law, but morally honest ; 
and also it should be a calling that will not only 
make for his own good, but for the good of those 
employing him, as well as for the good of the 
community. 

His next point is as to the choice of a life’s 
partner, a thing every young man, if he care 
for himself and his own best interests, has to 
keep in view. When the Creator made man He 
made him with not only physical aptitudes, in- 
tellectual faculties, moral sentiments, and the 
capacity for worship, but He put in him human 
emotions and affections, making domestic life an 
essential condition of the highest enjoyment of 
existence. Had men in this matter made a wise 
choice the question would never have been raised 
in British society to-day, “Is marriage a failure?” 
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If, notwithstanding, it has been, and God knows 
there are cases in which it seems to have been a 
most disastrous failure, in nine cases out of ten 
it has been because people have drifted into the 
marriage state, or allowed themselves to be 
dragged into it, instead of making an _intelli- 
gent and deliberate choice in the face of God 
and society. More, far more, depends upon 
making a right choice in this than in any 
other earthly relationship. For one thing, it is 
a choice for life; for before there should be 
sundering of the bond, except by death, there 
should be sorrow and sin, and black, burning 
shame to all concerned. And not only is it a 
choice for life, but it is a choice upon which 
their worldly prosperity depends more than upon 
anything else. Their health depends upon it, 
their happiness depends upon it, their honour 
depends upon it, and their moral progress de- 
pends upon it. The preacher knows of nothing 
short of the grace of God and the communion 
of saints that tends so much to promote the 
moral and spiritual growth and progress of a 
human soul as the companionship of a _ pure- 
minded, wise, and elevating woman; and he 
knows of nothing that will so much drag a 
man down to the depths of degradation as to 
be bound to a vulgar, impudent woman. 

Before proceeding to the final part of his 
address he intimates, in characteristic fashion, 
that next Sunday he will indicate the marks by 
which young men should be guided in this 
matter, as, for instance, personal beauty, which 
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he would not under-value, and the matter of 
dress, by which character is so clearly revealed. 

Then follows an impassioned appeal in which 
he earnestly urges the young men to begin by 
making the great choice of an inheritance in the 
heavenly kingdom. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PREACHER (continued) 


The humanitarian—‘ Mere morality ”’—The birch-rod for boys— 
A protest—The minister, the man ‘‘on the other side”— 
Sermon-preparation—No taste for writing—Argument— 
Peripatetic method—Modification in delivery—Master of the 
moment—* To be continued”—Characteristic attitudes— 
A gracious benediction. 


T will be readily recognised that this is not 
preaching according to any stereotyped model. 
But if there be truth in the remark that Christ 
came into the world not primarily to get men to 
think, but to do; not to promulgate doctrine, but 
to inspire men with a Spirit, it has to be ac- 
knowledged as Christian teaching. There were 
those who styled his preaching “mere morality.” 
But in criticism of this kind half the truth is 
misrepresented and the other half is forgotten. 
Criticism should ask what was behind it all, and 
to this question we have tried to supply the 
answer. Let the results speak for themselves. 
Testimony is available to the all-important fact 
that the thrill of his electric sentences is still 
felt, and will abide as long as memory itself 
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abides, in the bosoms of some who heard them. 
Ministers might be named, themselves no mean 
adepts in speech, who have expressed their ad- 
miration of the carrying, convincing power of his 
impassioned discourse when expatiating upon the 
love of God, or picturing scenes of human distress 
and misery. But take even this: “ Young men 
and women, never be ashamed to say, ‘I can’t 
afford it!’” It looks a simple saying. But recall 
the scene, the living personality of the man who 
uttered it, his long-proved and acknowledged 
interest in young men and women, his known 
sincerity and goodness, and then the unforgettable 
emphasis with which the simple saying was 
enunciated, and it is easy to imagine from what 
quagmires of trouble and error some of his hearers 
in after-life were saved. If this be not Christ’s 
work, what is? 

Those who understand the Master, as our preacher 
did, are convinced of one more thing. They have 
learned that if Christ was anything He was 
humane. And humaneness was one of the moving 
principles of Mr. Duncan’s life. Nothing could 
illustrate this fact better than another pulpit 
utterance. 

The city magistrates had proposed to inflict 
corporal punishment by means of the birch-rod 
upon young offenders. Speaking from his pulpit 
in Trinity Church, Mr. Duncan declared that this 
was something greatly to be regretted; not so 
much in itself as from the fact that it recognised 
a harsh and barbarous method of dealing with 
a very unfortunate class of young people. He 
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protested against being set down as a mere 
sentimentalist. He had faith in subjecting chil- 
dren to a wholesome and vigorous discipline of 
an improving kind. That they should be accus- 
tomed to plain food, plain clothing, trained to 
hard, useful work, to apply themselves to useful 
lessons in a vigorous way, and taught to bear 
the necessary ills of life in a brave spirit, was 
exceedingly desirable. He also wished distinctly 
to say that he had no sympathy whatever with 
the feeling sometimes manifested of hostility to 
police authority. From the common constable 
to the superintendent and police magistrate he 
felt they ought to give all becoming respect to 
each and make the discharge of their unpleasant 
duties as little unpleasant as possible. He would 
not then be misunderstood when he said that 
he thought the proposal to fall back upon corporal 
punishment for young offenders was most unde- 
sirable. His whole moral nature rose against it. 
His judgment was equally clear. He was quite 
satisfied that such a mode of punishment would 
have a tendency to repress all that was good 
and to evoke all that was bad in the nature of 
those that were subjected to it. If he knew 
human nature at all, lads subjected to such a 
form of punishment would carry in their hearts 
a feeling of bitter resentment that would likely 
make them more troublesome towards society 
in the time to come. Moreover, it created a 
prejudice in the minds of the common people 
who sympathised with boys so punished, and who 
felt that such a punishment would only be inflicted 
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on the class to which they belonged, and that 
the magistrates dare not subject the children of 
the wealthier portion of the community to any 
such indignity. A magistrate had said recently 
that they were only following the example of 
Solomon in having recourse to this form of pun- 
ishment. Such magistrates had better not become 
Bible exponents. Solomon spoke only of domestic 
discipline, and moreover he advised a more ex- 
tended use of the rod than the magistrate did. 
Solomon said, “A whip for the horse, a bridle 
for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s’ back,” 
whether the fool be young or old. So that the 
magistrates could not with propriety quote the 
authority of Solomon unless they were prepared 
to restrict the use of the rod to domestic dis- 
cipline and use it equally upon the grown up 
and juvenile fool. But the fact was there had 
been a development in morals and humanity. 
Solomon was an absolute monarch, lived in a 
comparatively rude state of society and under a 
severe dispensation. He appealed from Solomon 
to Christ. He invited any man or any magistrate 
to read all that Christ had said about children, 
and then, if they could consistently, as Christian 
magistrates in the light of His teaching, inflict 
such a degrading form of punishment, he would 
acknowledge that he had no more right to pro- 
test. 

This is Christian humaneness linked with com- 
mon sense. And the address furnishes us, by the 
way, with an unsought example of the natural 
but effective manner in which Mr. Duncan won 
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the hearts of the common people. Mark Ruther- 
ford has said that the duty of Christ’s minister 
is, generally speaking, to take the other side, and 
that was a common attitude with the minister 
of Trinity. He was the constant champion of 
those who stood at a disadvantage. That was 
why the poor clung to him as their friend; that 
was why the common people loved him. It was 
in this spirit he rebuked the hooligans who were 
offering violence in Union Street to the two 
Salvation Army girls in the early days of the 
Army’s unpopularity. It may be said to have 
been in this spirit that his life was spent. 

There is no written sermon of Mr. Duncan’s 
in existence. For that matter there is little or 
nothing of anything else in his handwriting. 
He was not a man of the pen. Speech came 
naturally to him. Writing was always irksome. 
Innumerable correspondents discovered this to 
their sorrow, and doubtless to their annoyance, 
though most were constrained to be lenient and 
forgiving. 

At one time he was persuaded to contribute 
a series of articles to the Scottish Congregationalist 
dealing with the history of the country Churches in 
the North. The articles, graphic and reminiscent, 
were well received when they did appear, but it 
was the most difficult task the editor ever under- 
took in the way of securing “copy.” The dénou- 
ment may be said to have been reached when the 
editor in person travelled from Huntly into Aber- 
deen to take down the remainder of the articles in 
shorthand from dictation ! 
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On the occasion of an induction at Wick the 
young minister happened to mention to Mr. Duncan 
that a reverend gentleman, at the time an official 
of the Union, had extracted a promise from him 
that he would write out in detail one sermon a 
week for five years. The narration of the fact 
seemed to move Mr. Duncan to unusual indigna- 
tion. His reply states his own position with suffi- 
cient clearness. “ is the last man in the world 
who should give advice like that. I could point to 
man after man who has come under his influence 
and received the benefit of his guidance, and they 
have simply been clerical nobodies. He ought to 
have sense enough to know that there is as much 
variety in the world of mind as in the world of 
matter, and that all minds cannot be cast in his 
mould. I have been nineteen years a minister 
and never wrote a sermon yet. But I give at 
least as much study to my unwritten sermons 
as he does to his written ones.” 

“ After more than thirty-eight years’ experience 
in the ministry,” writes the gentleman to whom 
these words were addressed, “I am inclined to 
believe that Mr. Duncan was right. There is no 
particular virtue in the mere mechanical process of 
writing. In the formative period of life it may 
have some educational value, but its disadvantages 
decidedly outweigh its advantages.” It is clear 
that it was not the painstaking preparation to 
which Mr. Duncan was averse, but the smothering 
of individuality, the elimination of the personal 
equation by the application to every diverse type 
of preacher of the same mechanical rule. 
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Mr. Duncan’s method of sermon-preparation was, 
like his method of preaching, entirely his own. To 
begin with, his Sunday evening’s text or subject 
was often found and fixed in the aftermath of the 
previous Sunday evening’s excitement, the period 
when many ministers are tempted to succumb to 
the frivolous. It was considered in any quiet 
intervals during the first part of the week. On 
Thursday consideration of the morning subject 
was added to that of the evening one, but Friday 
was the Day of Preparation. In this he was 
methodical to a degree; he kept the unholy 
pressure out of Saturday, and herein he was a 
rebuke to many who have not the excuse which 
he had ready to hand for doing otherwise. 

Notes were occasionally taken, but they were 
seldom, if ever, seen in the pulpit throughout the 
entire period of his ministry. His characteristic 
manner was to shut himself up in his study, which 
was on these occasions absolutely sacred from 
intrusion, and there for hours on end he would 
be heard to pace to and fro lost in silent medita- 
tion of his themes. In passable weather the garden 
was chosen instead of the study, and the same peri- 
patetic process was indulged in, only over a longer 
“pitch.” The first time this scene presented itself 
to the gaze of a certain woman from the advan- 
tage of an overlooking window, just after the 
removal of the family to a new abode, she straight- 
way adopted a very sinister, if comical, opinion of 
this paterfamilias. “I am sorry for that family,” 
she remarked to a neighbour who happened to be 
a member of his congregation; “the father is not 
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quite right in his head; he just flies up and down 
the garden all day without a hat!” 

In the course of such “wandering” the whole 
line of treatment was decided upon; the different 
aspects of the subject to be presented thought out 
and arranged ; the points marshalled ; the applica- 
tion prepared. But it must be remembered that 
nothing was absolutely fixed. Everything was 
liable to the modification of the moment of 
delivery. One of Mr. Duncan’s most useful gifts 
was a retentive memory, so that it seems almost 
strange to say that from the very beginning he 
could not memorise. But it was not so much he 
could not as he would not. He declined to be the 
slave of memory. He would be, and he was, the 
master of the moment, and this was, more than 
many things else, the secret of his success with all 
manner of audiences. He mastered his audience 
because, let there be no misunderstanding, his 
audience so much mastered him. So great was 
its suggestive power upon him that it frequently 
happened that the sermon delivered was very far 
from being the same thing as the sermon prepared. 
It had been altered, occasionally beyond recogni- 
tion by the preacher himself, or it had been ampli- 
fied so much that, as has already been noticed, it 
became something of an established characteristic 
to intimate that the same subject would be 
continued and developed the following Sunday. 

A word will not be out of place here about the 
elocutionary action of the later period. It was 
very little modified from the earlier time. Mr. 
Duncan had to the end an “infinite variety” of 
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gestures. His whole frame took part in the ex- 
pression of his soul. All his gestures were unforced 
and, though forceful, most were characterised by 
native refinement and grace. It were as un- 
necessary as impossible to describe them all, but 
one or two characteristic attitudes may be recalled. 
In the quieter passages of his address he would 
lean forward till his forearm rested upon the outer 
edge of the book-board and his long fingers would 
play among, and tease for a while, the overhanging 
tassels of its drapery. Again, when a period of 
voluble emphasis was forthcoming, he would draw 
himself up to the full extent of his six feet and 
more, with his left arm bent upwards, close to the 
body, till his fingers rested just behind the ear, the 
voice was raised to the highest, and the right arm 
would then swing round in wide, majestic sweeps 
till the sentence closed either with a sudden down- 
ward movement of the pointing finger or a re- 
sounding blow upon the book. The proximity of 
the gas supports at either side of the book-board 
was a source of danger at such times, and it may 
be said that, in more senses than one, a deliverance 
of this kind “drew blood.” But in his oratory he 
“was everything by turns and nothing long.” 
Now and again, in the course of his delivery, at 
the close of a long and amazingly animated pro- 
nouncement, he would stand almost motionless and 
silent for a moment, panting, it seemed, for breath, 
yet with eyes so sparkling as to make the face 
brilliant to excess with their own light. It is not 
irreverent to say, “They saw his face as it had 
been the face of an angel.” The hush was intense. 
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In another moment he had begun again upon a 
new phase of his subject. 

At the end of the entire service came the wonder- 
ful benediction. This, that is so frequently little 
more than a necessary appendage to a service, 
became with him something like a sacrament. It 
broke upon an absolutely perfect silence when the 
volume of the last hymn’s strains had ceased. 
Every word told; every word was a benediction ; 
every week the same, yet never the solemnity, the 
refreshing heart warmth one wit diminished or 
impaired. It was a blessing indeed. Down to the 
frequent double “Amen” it was awaited by 
hundreds as something uncommonly satisfying and 
appropriate. The poetry of the blessing was ex- 
pressed in the rhythm with which he pronounced 
its phrases, and actually in unconscious and grace- 
ful and spontaneous gesture— 


“ May grace, and mercy, and peace, 
From Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Descend upon us now, 

And abide with us for ever. 
Amen and Amen!” 


Then the pew-opener suddenly drew a door- 
curtain somewhere in the gallery, the closing 
voluntary was begun, and the vast audience 
poured itself into the Shiprow. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Chairmen of the Scottish Union—Cosmopolitan and denomina- 
tionalist—Gives credit for honour to the church—A generous 
tribute—The speech from the chair—Well-informed, prophetic, 
tolerant—Outstanding Dundee Congregationalists—The moral 
side of country life—Old ruts and new methods—Paucity of 
results not due to inefficiency of workers or infidelity of 
masses—Outline of proposed new methods—A triple ministry 
—Children’s guide, philosopher, and friend—Pastor—Preacher 
—tThe seer’s vision realised in the methods of to-day—Liberty 
and charity—Business capacity in the chair. 


HEN a life of average length is spent for 

the most part within the boundaries of 
one city it is inevitable that its course should be 
comparatively uneventful. And yet the landscape 
of even the quietest and most peaceful existence 
is adorned by its own mountain-peaks of interest 
and of honour. In connection with our present 
survey one of these now comes within the range 
of observation. 

The Chairmanship of the Congregational Union 
of Scotland, it need hardly be said, is the highest 
honour which the denomination has it in its power 
to bestow. During the last fifty years the honour 
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has been held by several at least whose names 
would have added length and lustre to any list of 
great Churchmen—Dr. William Lindsay Alexander, 
for example, and Dr. William Pulsford, not to 
mention some still living whom posterity may be 
trusted to adjudge as worthy of such a description. 

The Chairmanship was conferred upon Mr. 
Duncan in 1891 in virtue of his outstanding posi- 
tion as a popular preacher, his sagacious and 
successful leadership of a great home missionary 
enterprise in one of the chief cities of the country, 
his effective services during more than thirty years 
to the Churches of the denomination in the North, 
and in recognition of his personal character. 

Mr. Duncan sometimes declared that he was not 
much of a denominationalist, and therein he risked 
doing himself an injustice. The amount of his 
labours on behalf of the denomination within 
whose bounds he spent a lifetime of service has 
hardly been sufficiently realised. He always took 
a living interest in its larger concerns, and at not 
a few important junctures he was a prominent 
counsellor in its affairs. When the proposal for a 
whole-time secretary for the Union was broached 
he proved himself a warm supporter of the move- 
ment and took part in the nomination of the first 
holder of the office. For along series of years he 
was looked upon as the father of Congregationalism 
in the North, and hardly a young man or a new 
man entered its ministry who did not either 
receive or ask his countenance at ordination or 
induction. He was constantly requested to conduct 
services in churches all over the Northern counties. 
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To one country church, where the Harvest Thanks- 
giving was an event of importance, he journeyed 
once a year for nineteen years in succession with- 
out a break. For the exceptional period of thirty 
years and more he was secretary to the Northern 
Association of Congregational Churches. At a 
later date he was to prove at once his interest and 
statesmanship by his successful conduct in the 
North of the negotiations for the union of the 
Congregational and Evangelical Unions. That he 
should be a cosmopolite was inevitable both from 
his early reading and the nature of his work in 
Aberdeen, where members of all classes and all 
denominations claimed his services, but that was 
not inconsistent with his being a good servant and 
an able champion of Congregationalism. 

With characteristic single-mindedness Mr. Dun- 
can gave all the credit for the honour conferred 
upon him in the Chairmanship to his people. If it 
had been bestowed upon him it was really on their 
account. “ Your courage in facing difficulties, your 
united efforts, continued from year to year, in 
meeting pecuniary and other liabilities and streng- 
thening our position in the city and denomination, 
your active service among the young, not of our 
congregation only but of the neighbourhood, your 
generous sympathy with every form of service 
that can be rendered in Christ's name and in 
Christ's spirit among the lonely and destitute, the 
sinning and suffering of our fellow creatures, your 
freedom from such weakening and distracting 
controversies and perverse disputings as would 
have rendered united effort impossible, your 
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generous catholicity of spirit, combined with a 
firm attachment to Evangelical sentiment and 
Puritan morality, your unaffected sympathy with 
all Churches, institutions, and individuals that work 
in their respective ways for the repression of all 
selfishness and sin and for the strengthening and 
extending of God’s kingdom on the earth—these 
gracious qualities, developed by the Spirit of God 
in the Church, not by any means in a perfect 
degree, yet in such measure as to be the cause of 
profound thankfulness, have attracted the atten- 
tion and secured the favourable recognition of the 
Union and led mainly to the official standing I at 
present hold among the Churches. If any special 
good comes to the Church from my official relation 
to the Union it will be the most satisfying out- 
come of the arrangement.” 

Was ever more generous tribute paid by minister 
to people? But it was always the same. Nothing 
that he did ever in his own eyes merited honour 
for himself. Such preferment or distinction 
seemed irksome to his nature. He appeared, 
in short, incapable of  self-centredness. The 
credit being apparently due somewhere, another 
party had to be called in to bear it rather than 
to share it. 

Mr. Duncan celebrated his accession to the 
Chairmanship by an address at Dundee which 
showed a remarkably intimate knowledge of 
Church life and work in both town and country, 
a comprehensive and even prophetic realisation 
of the organisation required by the Church 
to grapple successfully with some of its most 
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pressing problems, and a mind ever open and 
sympathetic to the admission of fresh light upon 
questions of theology and religious thought. 

More particularly in its second division the 
speech is a monument to his acumen as an eccle- 
siastic, to his latent organising generalship, and 
to his business capacity. That he was likewise a 
prophet here is proved by the fact that the prob- 
lem with which he deals has been solved with 
conspicuous success in numerous centres since he 
propounded his scheme, almost exactly along the 
lines he indicated. In view of its importance and 
the bearing it has on Church questions which are 
every whit as pressing to-day, the speech will be 
deemed to merit the reproduction here accorded 
to it. 

The address was unique, so far as the speaker 
was concerned, in this respect—that it was the 
only one which he ever read; and towards the 
beginning occurs an interesting piece of modest 
autobiography :— 

“Tam constitutionally but ill-adapted for special 
occasions. I cannot ‘rise to the occasion’; rather 
the occasion presses me below my ordinary level. 
I work with freedom only in my own place and 
among my own indulgent people. The unusual 
emotion caused by novel surroundings and a 
special sense of responsibility, instead of sustaining 
and stimulating to healthy action, tends to disturb 
my mental balance and causes me to work spas- 
modically. Having had experience of this my 
weakness, I at this time deviate from my usual 
form of address, and instead of speaking to you 
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face to face as a man to his friends, I take refuge 
in reading.” 

The fact that Dundee had but recently been 
made a royal city and that it had produced some 
outstanding Congregationalists, both of the minis- 
terial and of the lay fraternity, was made the 
object of complimentary reference, and the names 
and characteristics of the venerable Dr. Russell, 
after whom Russell Chapel is called to this day, 
Rev. R. Spence, his successor, and Alexander 
Hannay, afterwards an ornament of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, of David 
Buchan, Patrick Watson, and ex-Provost Rough, 
the first Chief Magistrate in Scotland to assert 
himself a total abstainer, earnest and magnani- 
mous supporters all of the Congregationalist cause, 
were called under review. Then Mr. Duncan pro- 
ceeded to present his threefold plea for generous 
support of the aided Churches in rural places, for 
improved methods in city mission work, and for 
genuine harmony in Church work and life. 

Over against the objections that country Churches 
yield little or no adequate return for the grants 
bestowed upon them, that the money might be 
better expended in more populous places, that a 
minister can hardly find scope for using to full 
advantage his time and strength in looking after a 
few sheep in the wilderness, he set several con- 
siderations. The members of the aided Churches 
might be few in number, but they were of very 
solid value. They formed the stable and self- 
denying element in the denominational life. They 
regarded Independency not as a policy, but as 
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a sacred principle. They exercised a generous 
liberality in the maintenance of their various 
fellowships. They even limited their opportuni- 
ties of doing profitable business and securing social 
recognition by clinging tenaciously to the small 
and relatively poor denomination. Their devotion 
to their Churches was second only to that they 
bestowed on their families. Wherever a small 
band of godly people wished to remain in fellow- 
ship with each other and the Union and were 
prepared to make real sacrifices for the main- 
tenance of a Church, they deserved the liberal 
support of the united Churches. 

That Mr. Duncan’s knowledge of country life 
was far from superficial is proved by his strong 
conviction of the need of the Church’s exertions 
on behalf of the moral and spiritual interests of 
the country districts. He was ever a lover of the 
country, but he was not carried away by the des- 
cantings of poets upon the purely idyllic nature 
of rural existence, or the fulminations of some 
social reformers who appear to believe that the 
sole source of moral corruption is the common 
life of the city. “Innocence and haycocks do not 
always go together,” said Lord Macaulay, and 
Mr. Duncan, who knew this at first hand, could 
corroborate. 

“Go to the farm steading on Sunday during the 
hours of Divine service. See how few have gone 
to church, how many have remained at home to 
spend the time in degrading indolence or rude, 
boisterous sport. Go to the small town or country 
village on Saturday night. See the strong, fresh, 
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honest-looking country lads, with such fine possi- 
bilities in them, as they meet with the young 
tradesmen of the place and engage in reckless 
frolic, utter language rank with impurity and 
shocking in its irreverence. Soon they find their 
way to the village inn, drug themselves with 
drink, and carry quantities of it with them to be 
consumed in stable and bothy on the Lord’s Day. 
Go to the feeing market as the day draws to a 
close, and see the sights and hear the sounds that 
are common on such occasions, so common as to 
excite no wonder, and say if such a scene is nota 
foul blot upon our Christian civilisation. Travel 
in a third-class carriage on a local holiday in any 
rural district; in short, meet the common people 
anywhere when set free from the restraint of 
business, and you find overwhelming evidence that 
with all our Christianising agencies, and all our 
living, working piety, for which we are devoutly 
thankful, we have still an appalling amount of 
vice and ungodliness to overcome before we can, 
without positive unfaithfulness, think of with- 
drawing any part of our agency or relaxing in 
any measure our efforts for the spiritual redemp- 
tion of our rural populations. Or, again, take our 
provincial newspaper Press as a mirror reflecting 
for us the moral condition of country life. Almost 
every day in every paper we have reports of 
cases tried in the courts of law where facts are 
unveiled that the mind cannot rest on without 
humiliation and disgust. Yet such stray facts 
are but as the plague spots upon the surface 
suggestive of the foul, creeping, widespread 
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leprosy of social vice that festers below. We 
rejoice in the assurance that in rural Scotland we 
have such an ever-increasing preponderance of 
knowledge and virtue, and such a growing spirit 
of earnest and practical piety in all the Churches 
of the land, as to give promise of better days to 
come. But, meantime, it needs all the spiritual 
forces of all the Churches to maintain the conflict 
with the powers of darkness, and to press on to 
ultimate success.” 

Facts and exhortations alike, as a glance at the 
minute-book of almost any Kirk-session in the 
rural districts will show, are as much in place 
to-day as they were on the day they were uttered. 

It is now approaching twenty years since this 
address was delivered, but in tone and spirit it is 
all distinctly modern, and no part more so than 
that which follows. Mr. Duncan proceeds to 
develop his scheme for a “ Forward Movement” 
(although it is noticeable he never uses the phrase) 
in the organisation of Church work in the crowded 
cities. And he indicates that the poverty of 
result of existing work is due neither to ineffi- 
ciency in the men who engage in it nor to 
absolute indifference in the people. 

“T fear we have got into a deep, narrow rut 
with such work, where the wheels move labo- 
riously round, and make but little advance. 
Again we have the monotonous annual report. 
The printer might allow the type to stand for it 
from year to year. The list of the same con- 
tributions from the same contributors; the same 
agencies and the same stereotyped appeal for an 
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increase of funds. It may be that we have had 
weak men in some places where strong men were 
most needed, but in many cases powerful, faithful, 
and laborious men have toiled with scant results. 
Much has been effected in our mission chapels, 
for which we can feel thankful—lives reformed, 
breaking hearts comforted, and numbers prepared 
to die in peace and enter upon the eternal rest. 
Such results are not to be valued in gold and 
silver. Yet, who of us can be at all satisfied with 
the attendance at the ordinary services of these 
places? ... Where have we been able to gather 
out of our congregations men and women in their 
eights and tens, month by month, into our 
Church membership? Where have we seen whole 
districts where the tastes and habits of the general 
population have been manifestly improved by our 
operations? I fear no very satisfactory answer 
can be given to these questions. Nor must we 
assume too readily that the cause of comparative 
failure is to be found only in the essential ungod- 
liness of the people who are outside our Christian 
institutions. These people are not, as a class, 
infidel at heart. They are not positively hostile 
to religion. Nay, they have a latent sympathy 
with it. Mr. Bradlaugh, with all his ability, had, 
to him, bitter experience of this. They are at 
great pains in their family life to secure Christian 
marriage, Christian burial, and, if possible, 
Christian baptism. They encourage their children 
to attend Sunday School, and would be shocked 
to find that infidel teachers were exercising 
influence over them. In tens of thousands of 
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cases the children form a sensitive cord between 
the home and the Church that might, if tenderly, 
judiciously, and persistently drawn, bring the 
two into closest union. 

** Although the common people may be weary of 
dull, dignified, conventional sermons, or the de- 
tailed discussion of metaphysical abstractions of 
which they know nothing except that they have 
no immediate relation to the subjects interesting 
to their minds or tending to improve them in 
character or in condition ; although many of them 
may be affected so by drink, indifference, false 
shame, force of habit, or the feeling that they 
are undervalued, if not despised, by the influential 
members of Churches, that they seldom attend 
public worship ; yet if a man goes among them in 
the simplicity and self-denying devotion of an 
unmistakable Christian manhood, I venture to 
guarantee for him as ready and candid a hearing 
as from any class of society.” 

The question then becomes, How adequately to 
organise so as to secure the larger measure of 
success that might reasonably be expected from 
the presence of so much reformative energy as the 
Churches represent ? 

“Let me hurriedly outline a scheme that might 
be attempted experimentally, with such modifica- 
tions as circumstances would suggest, call it colony, 
settlement, institute, or by any other name. For 
buildings, have a chapel, inexpensive, yet bright, 
airy, and attractive, mostly reserved for Divine 
service; a large hall for lectures, recreation, and 
social gatherings in general; a reading-room, well 
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supplied with publications of every kind, if morally 
wholesome and free from superstition and infi- 
delity; a room exclusively for innocent amusement 
and games; and several class-rooms for Sunday 
School and general educational purposes. 

“A variety in forms of ministry, so as to allow 
of a greater division of labour than we have 
hitherto employed, would be desirable. 

“A ministry specially devoted to the children 
might be of incalculable benefit. A ready access 
to the young people gives us the best opportunity 
we have of ultimately dispelling the moral and 
spiritual darkness of city life. It is coming to 
be gradually recognised that our work in this 
department has been, although very extensive, yet 
very superficial. We need for our ideal institu- 
tion a man to be appointed as God’s minister to 
the children—a bright, buoyant, musical man ; 
cheerful, yet sober-minded; firm, yet tender- 
hearted; having an imagination teeming with 
beautiful similitudes, and a memory filled with 
all manner of precious treasure. His work would 
be to conduct children’s services, superintend Sun- 
day Schools, select and train teachers, conduct 
Bible classes, classes to assist with home lessons, 
and to continue and extend the education of young 
people when they have left school; to visit sick 
and absentee scholars; arrange for the reception 
of suitable cases into public institutions ; to assist 
the more advanced to secure suitable situations ; 
in every way be ‘guide, philosopher, and friend,’ 
especially to the boys. The man who acted such 
a part to five or six hundred children would 
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earn the gratitude of parents, prepare the best of 
materials for building up the Church of the future, 
be a real benefactor to society, and secure the 
abiding benediction of Him who said, ‘It is not 
the will of My heavenly Father that one of these 
little ones should perish.” If a man is to be 
honoured because he is the means of rescuing 
one of the submerged, how much greater honour 
is due to him who prevents one from ever sinking 
in the social mire! The services of a suitable agent 
for this work might be secured for what would be 
considered sufficient remuneration for an efficient 
missionary. 

* An educated and ordained pastor would be 
essential as a central official. He would be re- 
quired to conduct practical and devotional ser- 
vices ; to receive applications for Church fellowship 
and instruct the applicants; to celebrate marriages; 
conduct funeral services; baptize children; engage 
in general visitation, giving special attention to 
the sick and those in any trouble; also to take 
part in general, Temperance, educational, and 
other forms of service, by which he could pave 
the way for, or give special effect to, his Christian 
ministry. In an endless variety of ways which 
only one who has had experience of a pastorate 
in a crowded working-class district can anticipate, 
he would have opportunities of serving the people 
in his locality and of gaining their sympathy for 
the Christian Church and its ministers. Any one 
who would take a constant oversight of, say, three 
hundred families in such circumstances, would find 
that he had more than sufficient in hand to occupy 
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all his time and exhaust all his energy. To expect 
any man with so many distracting duties devolving 
upon him to preach effectively two or three fresh, 
instructive, well-prepared sermons every week 
would be more unreasonable than to expect one 
to make bricks without straw. When a man has 
to take his reading in hurried snatches along with 
his meals, or in other odd moments; to do his 
thinking in detached fragments while walking 
in the crowded streets, and be able to command 
only two or three hours before the Sabbath to make 
an attempt at piecing the fragments together with 
some measure of proportion and grace, and then 
to ascend the pulpit with a sense of languor and 
physical exhaustion, or in a state of feverish ex- 
citement of brain and nerve, what can be expected 
but that the service will be languid and depressing, 
falling upon the people as a chilling rain, or simply 
gushing and fervid, enveloping them as in a cloud 
of hot vapour, of necessity to be as morning cloud 
and early dew, soon to vanish away? 

* And so we require for our scheme a preacher to 
give his whole time and strength to the public 
proclamation of the glad tidings. His function 
need not be regarded as more honourable or 
sacred than that of the other, but the special 
gift for preaching with manifest power and ac- 
ceptability is so rare, and for ingathering purposes 
so valuable, that any one who possesses it should 
be set free to give his whole time and strength 
to public ministry. The man who has the magnetic 
power to attract, the electric power to arouse and 
thrill the hearts of the multitude with the spirit 
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of the prophet, to convince, enlighten, and gather 
in, should never be diverted from the employment 
of his distinctive talent by attending to absorbing 
and exhausting details, however sacred in them- 
selves. Not only in church should he preach, but 
in halls, theatres, open air, and wherever there is 
an opportunity of speaking to the people in favour- 
able circumstances. Not on the Lord’s Day only 
should he preach, but on week-days as well. If his 
time could not be fully utilised at one centre, he 
could be available for occasional services elsewhere. 
Such a workman would never be left without 
opportunities of spending and being spent in the 
grandest of all forms of Christian service.” 

It is a wide field of interest that Mr. Duncan 
here opens up. With its general aspects we are 
not called upon to deal, but a passing remark may 
be allowed. It will be seen that Mr. Duncan prac- 
ticaliy advocates a triple pastorate, and any one 
who has knowledge “from the inside” of the 
complex and multifarious duties involved in a 
sphere such as that which the speaker himself 
occupied will know that some such multiplication 
of forces is a crying necessity. It will be observed, 
further, that while present-day Institutionalism 
furnishes us with examples of a dual pastorate, 
whose existence is justified by extraordinary suc- 
cess, there is perhaps no instance, on this side of 
the Atlantic at least, in which the other and, I 
am inclined to think, the most attractive aspect of 
his proposed organisation has been realised—that, 
namely, in which he sketches the sphere of the 
Children’s Church over whose manifold and im- 
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portant activities a man in whom children could 
delight would preside. 

Mr. Duncan spoke out of a wide and telling 
experience when he advocated these far-reaching 
and improved methods of Church and mission 
work in the cities, and there can be little doubt 
that, had be been erecting Trinity to-day, the 
new church would have been built for Institu- 
tional purposes, and “run” upon Institutional 
lines. A more suitable sphere for operations of 
the kind can hardly be conceived. And had his 
own scheme of organisation here sketched been 
carried out, it would have been an interesting 
question into which of the three offices he could 
have been most fittingly installed. As it was, it is 
difficult to say in which of the three he was most 
effective and proficient. 

The third plea in the address is ostensibly for 
“genuine harmony in Church life and work.” In 
reality it is an appeal for mutual recognition of 
the sincerity and good faith of those who cling 
by the old formule of the faith on the one hand, 
and of those who are giving in their allegiance to 
changing sanctions on the other. The spirit in 
which forbearance and tolerance are advocated 
makes his plea as effective for one generation as 
another. .And in the midst of the similar but 
perhaps more acute conditions of theological un- 
rest of to-day or of to-morrow, the sweet reason- 
ableness of the appeal comes with a powerfulness 
which it would be difficult to excel. 

“JT now come to present my plea for mutual 
confidence in our fellowship as being divinely 
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beautiful in itself and an essential condition of 
success in our common work. We are all made 
to feel keenly that there are two currents of 
theological thought and tendency through and 
through all the Protestant Churches at present, 
tending to divide denominations and congregations 
into different, if not hostile, camps, making it often 
difficult to maintain the unity of the Spirit in 
the bonds of peace. There is the old Evangelical 
conception with its predominating element of Cal- 
vinism, stern and severe, no doubt, but powerful 
to control men’s hearts and transform their lives, 
and make heroes and martyrs of ordinary men. 
It was the theology of the Puritans, both of Old 
and New England; the theology of Knox and the 
Scottish Covenanters, men of whom we have not 
yet learned to be ashamed; the theology of the 
Haldanes and other fathers of our Northern Inde- 
pendency; the theology of Chalmers and the men 
of the Disruption ; the theology of William Burns 
and Robert Murray M’Cheyne, who, in their day, 
moved Dundee from centre to circumference. This 
current has cut a deep channel in the heart and 
history of our rugged nation. In this system the 
older members of our Churches were carefully 
taught by their faithful pastors. To many of them 
it is the very faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, and presents the only way of salvation for 
themselves or others. To deviate from it would, 
in their judgment, be base disloyalty to Christ. 

“ Alongside of this old Evangelicalism we have 
the current of the new. Starting from the Father- 
hood of God, it seeks to present a more genial, 
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attractive, and humane Evangel—one giving a 
more generous conception of the Divine character 
and government. Surely it is not seemly, charit- 
able, or consistent for those who believe they have 
got a specially gracious gospel to proclaim, to 
characterise the faithful brethren of the old order 
as theological fossils, pious antiquarians, obstinate 
dogmatists, retailers of old wives’ fables, incap- 
able of receiving fresh ideas, of being affected 
by liberal and generous sentiments. Surely our 
liberal-minded, large-hearted teachers of the more 
hopeful doctrine should not reserve all their for- 
bearance and charity, their ‘sweetness and light’ 
for the careless, the honest doubters, and the 
positively unbelieving. Should they not rather 
bestow these beautiful graces, in the first place, 
and in the fullest measure, upon the faithful 
brethren united with us in work and worship who 
may cling tenaciously to the traditions of our de- 
nomination ? On the other hand, let not those of 
us brought up in the old order make sure that we 
have already attained or are already perfect, that 
our system contains the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—that we have grasped all 
the elements of Divine teaching in their proper 
proportion, that there is nothing left in the Divine 
Word for the Spirit of God to unfold to us. Let 
us believe it possible that God may be leading our 
brethren into clearer light and a larger liberty in 
some directions than the Churches have hitherto 
enjoyed. Our liberal brethren may not accept our 
old theory of inspiration, by which the Divine 
Being was virtually represented as employing the 
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sacred writers as human telephones, through 
which He breathed even the very words into the 
sacred records. Yet they do believe that the Bible 
contains a revelation of spiritual truth that the 
spirit of man can recognise and rest in as the 
saving truth. They may not accept the older 
doctrine of the Spirit’s personality and work in 
all its details, but they do believe and teach that 
the Holy Spirit is working in the world, in the 
Church, and in the spirits of individual men as the 
essential agent in reconciling the world to God. 
They may not accept the Calvinistic theory of the 
Atonement, or any other scholastic theory, but 
they do believe in the fact of atonement through 
Christ, and that all who receive Him in loving 
confidence are reconciled to the Father, and enter 
upon conscious enjoyment of His favour. They 
may not accept the oppressive and appalling doc- 
trine of the endless and unmitigated suffering of 
all who die without a personal faith in Christ, yet 
they do believe in long periods of remedial suffer- 
ing to be endured by all who have, in the present 
state, wilfully rejected Christ, before they can 
emerge into an endless life of light and joy. 
Rejecting much of the form and philosophising of 
the old-school systems, they yet hold by the Divine 
substance, the spiritual essence of the evangelical 
faith; and if they are true men—true to the light 
that is in them, and ever seeking more light, true 
in maintaining in their integrity the principles 
of God’s moral government, true in rendering self- 
denying service to men and reverent homage to 
Christ, the Saviour of men; and if they prefer 
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fellowship with us to isolation, or to fellowship 
with any of the other Churches, then surely we 
belie all our professions of toleration, liberty, and 
Christian charity if we do not frankly and cor- 
dially seek opportunities of cultivating fellowship 
with them in work and worship. 

“Nay, let us be ready to give God thanks if they 
are able to do a work, in this age of subtle and 
scientific unbelief and refined self-indulgence, for 
the Church and society, that those of more 
conservative tendencies might not so readily 
accomplish. Surely we do not take full advan- 
tage of our freedom from the entangling snares 
of subscription to venerable and consecrated creeds 
if we cannot find ample room and verge enough 
within our ecclesiastical border for all who love 
our common Lord, where they may be free to 
think independently what they preach, and preach 
honestly what they think. If we are to vindicate 
our claim to rank among the freest of the free 
Churches of the land; if we are to evoke the 
confidence, enthusiasm, and liberal contributions 
of the best men in all our Churches; if we are 
simultaneously, courageously, all along the line to 
make a sustained assault upon the strongholds 
of evil, then must we this day resolve, in God’s 
name, to bring all our cold reserves, paralysing 
suspicions, uncharitable surmisings and disputings, 
all that would tend to contemptuous sneering at 
orthodoxy on the one hand, or vague, ill-considered 
charges on the other, and cast them into the grave 
of all dead animosities, to be for ever buried out of 
sight, that, as one man, we may advance to the 
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help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. When Judah shall no more vex 
Ephraim nor Ephraim envy Judah, then shall God 
bless Ephraim and Judah alike. When they no 
more shall say, ‘I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and 
I of Cephas,’ but all unite in devotion to Christ, 
saying— 


‘Only, Lord, our Leader be, 
And we all shall follow Thee, 


then will all be endued with fresh power from 
on high. When as ministers and people we are 
fused into one living organism by the unifying 
power of the Divine Spirit, and in love to God and 
our fellow-men; then shall we, as a denomination, 
come to know assuredly that our work is not yet 
done; nay, that it is only well begun, that the 
Head of the Church has an honourable place for 
us to occupy, and a splendid mission for us to 
accomplish in our fatherland. We may yet be 
used in assisting to liberalise and elevate all the 
public institutions of the country, in renewing the 
spiritual life of the Churches at home and diffusing 
the light of the gospel in the dark places abroad, 
‘till the day break and the shadows flee away’; 
in drying up the poisonous fountains of sin and 
misery that abound in town and country among 
rich and poor, destroying men, disorganising and 
defiling society, and dishonouring God. Especially 
in bringing multitudes to personal repentance, 
faith, and new obedience through Jesus Christ, 
may we be used in time to come far more than we 
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ever have been in the past. Thus shall we best 
hasten the inbringing of Christ’s kingdom in 
Scotland and the world. May God give us grace 
to be faithful in our time!” 

Has there ever been a day more urgent than the 
present for the diffusion of the spirit underlying 
such words as these as one of the prime necessities 
of public religious life? The address bespeaks the 
man more than many things that may be said 
about him, and it may be left without further 
comment. 

In addition to giving a leading address, the 
Chairman of the Union is expected to preside over 
the business of the assembly. Many who can do 
the former with acceptance fall sadly short in the 
other part of their duties. And not all are either 
as wise or as frank as the eminent divine who 
occupied the same position in the same city at 
a later date, and who excused himself in the 
following terms, “I know my limitations and I 
respect them. I could no more control the 
business of this assembly than I could drill the 
military of Dundee,” and therewith called upon 
the previous chairman to reassume the reins of 
office for that purpose. But Mr. Duncan did not 
shrink from this important, if subsidiary, function. 
Some might have thought that he was not built 
upon the lines to govern the warring elements 
that frequently emerge in the discussion of 
affairs, but his manhood was full of surprises, 
and in cases of testing he somehow managed 
to derive from his native and _ constitutional 
resources grit enough and wit enough to make 
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him competent for the requirements of the hour. 
The evidence of a prominent Congregationalist 
layman is to the effect that Mr. Duncan’s power 
to marshal and conduct the business of the 
Union from the chair was to him something 
of a revelation, and he merely expressed what 
the occasion made obvious to others also. 


John Duncan. 1 8 


CHAPTER XIV 
PASTORAL WORK 


Hight marriages in one night—Baptisms—The minister’s vestry 
and its associations — Funerals— His “ higgledy-piggledy ” 
engagement-book — His mistakes — His conscientiousness— 
Not a pastor in the ordinary sense—A physical impossibility 
—His apology-—In real sense cares for sheep—Opening up 
the way—On the street—The benediction of his passing. 


R. DUNCAN accomplished a vast amount of 
pastoral work of the kind described in his 
address, given in the last chapter, “in an endless 
variety of ways which only one who has had 
experience of a pastorate in a crowded working- 
class district can anticipate.” 
We have seen that by the time he had been 
thirty years in Aberdeen he had been responsible 
for three thousand marriages. In the course of 
his entire career the number reached at least four 
thousand. It may justly be supposed that he had 
become an adept at “tying the knot.” And, 
although to attain proficiency in this department 
may not require a long or arduous apprenticeship, 
it is surely an uncommon thing for a minister 


to have as many as eight or nine marriages to 
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perform in one night. It was no uncommon thing 
for Mr. Duncan. On Hogmanay, or on the eve 
of the midsummer holidays, these numbers were 
in no year unusual. It meant, of course, driving 
from one house of rejoicing to the other, and 
prevented the presence of the minister at the 
ceremony more than a minute or two longer than 
the bare performance of it necessitated. 

Mr. Duncan baptized numberless children in 
the homes of their parents. And not infrequently 
in the course of this duty he was called upon to 
combat what amounted to a superstition, sur- 
prisingly prevalent among the people, that if a 
child died without being baptized some dreadful 
consequence would ensue. He was often sum- 
moned in hot haste to perform the ceremony over 
a child in the last stages of illness, and even in 
articulo mortis. But while treating with every 
possible consideration the harrowed feelings of 
the parents, he never lost an opportunity of 
pointing out the groundlessness of their fears. 
The dread is easily traceable to a harsh theology, 
and renders advisable, if not imperative, the use 
of such words as these occurring in a Service 
Book, which, for one purpose or another, was 
constantly in his hands: “The service of baptism 
is a testimony to the fact that all children are the 
children of God, and that He claims them. The 
baptism of little children does not affect them 
in any way. It can do them no good.” 

Mr. Duncan also set apart an hour once a week, 
when he waited in his vestry for the purpose of 
conducting baptisms. This opportunity was taken 
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advantage of by the parents of the congregation 
generally, but more particularly by those residing 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the church. 
And here have been baptized children of all ages, 
carried in arms or standing at the table. 

That vestry, it may be noticed, has been the 
scene of many strange and interesting occurrences. 
Much of the tragedy of ministerial life is enacted 
within the walls of such a room. This side of 
things was doubtless exaggerated in the feelings 
of a little daughter of a minister, surely unhappy 
in his relations with his deacons, who, when her 
father was out of an evening at the church, would 
lie in bed sleepless, listening for her father’s home- 
coming, and wondering apprehensively whether 
they had killed him at a deacons’ meeting! 
Certain it is that many things of serious personal 
import to ministers have happened or been dis- 
closed there. In the present case it was here, as 
we have seen, that a calamitous financial loss 
to the minister, incurred by a generous act, was 
first divulged, and many other things that will 
never be told; and it was here that hundreds of 
times Mr. Duncan spent a quarter of an hour of 
quiet meditation and of nervous tension before 
ascending the two long stairs to the pulpit. 

The same room has also, however, seen some- 
thing of comedy. It was here that the rather 
ludicrous superstition of the old woman found 
expression, and it was here also that Mr. Duncan, 
one evening, in the presence of a solemn baptismal 
party, inadvertently drew out of a breast-pocket 
the half of a pack of cards! The consternation of 
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the minister, to whom card-playing was as foreign 
as any known “vice,” was barely concealed. What 
could it mean? It was explained at home, where 
it turned out to have been the unwitting act of 
a little grand-daughter, who made his pockets a 
general receptacle for her playthings. 

The number of baptisms performed by Mr. 
Duncan was at least as great as the number of 
marriages, and the funerals which he conducted 
must have been equally numerous. This obviously 
involved an extraordinary amount of engagement- 
making. 

In noting his engagements he observed, and it 
would appear was by nature capable of observing, 
no method or system recognisable as such. A 
number of his note-books are still extant. 
Principal John Cairns used to keep what he called 
a “higgledy-piggledy ” book, though it is not here 
suggested that he gave that name to the record 
of his engagements. It is a term that suits for 
Mr. Duncan’s, however. Names, addresses, and 
hours are noted down here, there, and everywhere ; 
before and after other notes, titles of subjects, and 
what not; at the end of a book only partially used, 
or at the beginning, or in the middle ; sometimes 
you must hold the book the proper way to read 
the notes, sometimes you must hold it upside down. 
There is frequently no indication as to whether 
a note refers to an application for membership, 
or a marriage, or a funeral, or a baptism. Appa- 
rently Mr. Duncan trusted a great deal to his 
memory, which did not always vindicate the 
confidence reposed in it. The natural consequence 
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often enough ensued. Mistakes occurred. But, in 
point of fact, they were never so serious as might 
have been expected. 

Comical enough they often were—at least in the 
retrospect, when all was declared well that ended 
well. Groomsmen could tell of many an exciting 
hunt. And messengers had sometimes to be 
sent out from the house for the nearest ordained 
minister to take his place at a wedding there. On 
more than one occasion his deacons tempted him 
to better courses, as after the following instance, 
but to little effect. Ata Church meeting he was 
submitting names of candidates for membership, 
searching his note-book or the backs of envelopes 
the while. One of the deacons, called upon to 
report on a case, rose in an embarrassed and half- 
apologetic way, and said: “TI called at that address, 
but I am sorry to say, sir, that it is a mistake. 
That is a house where you were baptizing a baby 
last month.” Mr. Duncan, standing at the table on 
the platform, smilingly screwed up his features and 
ran his hand through his hair, exclaiming: “O 
dear, dear! Tut, tut, tut!” After that they 
presented him with a book to register applications 
—which was never used ! 

All things considered, however, his blunders in 
this direction were probably as few in the course 
of a long career as men of more precise habits 
have made in an equal period. Instances of 
absolute forgetfulness of engagements precisely 
and carefully noted are much less infrequent than 
the man in private life supposes. And, on the 
other hand, there ought in fairness to be set over 
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against Mr. Duncan’s sins of omission in this 
direction the very considerable number of times 
he got other ministers out of the very plight into 
which he was, on occasion, so prone to fall himself. 
And here is a characteristic fact. Mr. Duncan 
maintained that he never forgot a funeral in his 
life. It is an indication of a nice and scrupulous 
conscientiousness which resided in him, and which 
so wrought that no heart in its most sorrowful 
and sensitive mood should be hurt by any, even 
apparent, carelessness on his part. He always 
declared he had “a method in his madness”; and 
this was a very gracious element of that method. 

It may still be said that Mr. Duncan was not a 
pastor in the ordinary sense. That is to say, he 
did not systematically or regularly visit the 
members of his congregation for the purpose of 
getting into personal contact with every household 
that he might know either them or their affairs or 
their outlook on things. It was not, as we are 
about to see, that he held such duties unnecessary, 
or that he despised them. In his first years, 
indeed, when the size of his congregation still left 
it practicable, he must have thrown himself into 
this work with abandon. There was little else for 
it. But as the numbers grew and as his influence 
in the city increased, he was kept busy enough 
with innumerable unsought calls on his pastoral 
services, in every form, from those connected with 
his Church. 

It may even be admitted that, constitutionally 
perhaps, Mr. Duncan was not the pastor, as that 
personage is commonly conceived to be, able to go 
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into every manner of house and talk engagingly 
and at ease with every manner of person, in every 
manner of preparedness or unpreparedness to 
receive him. Not every nature is quite so easily 
adaptable to circumstances as that. And, like 
Chalmers, Mr. Duncan had little or no “small- 
talk.” Yet when he did go, no man could make a 
visit a more pleasurable or gracious event, or un- 
consciously leave behind the impression that at 
once an honour and a benediction had been 
conferred. 

The later years saw less and less visitation except 
in cases of necessity; and when those who felt 
aggrieved would remonstrate in a friendly way 
he would smilingly assure them that it was most 
likely a very good sign that they had not seen him 
for so long. But at root of all lay the physical 
impossibility of visiting in its entirety a congrega- 
tion of a thousand members in addition to taking 
part in a hundred public engagements in a year, to 
preaching two or three sermons a week, and to 
associating himself to the necessary extent with 
the family life of his people in baptizing, marrying, 
and burying. 

“TI know,” he once said to his people, “that with 
such a congregation as ours, and placed in such a 
district, no one man, whatever his bodily strength 
and capacity for labour may be, can attend to 
every department of pastoral work, and keep in as 
sympathetic contact with each individual member 
of the Church as would be desirable and profitable, 
and the feeling of this has been the greatest 
burden of my pastoral experience. All that any 
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one can hope to do in the circumstances is to meet 
the most immediate and pressing claims of the 
position in the spirit of the Master, and under a 
sense of direct responsibility to Him for the use 
made of time and strength.” 

It goes without saying that he was, moreover, 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity laid upon 
him to engage in Christian work of a public kind. 
On another occasion he thanked his congregation 
for kindness and consideration extended to him, 
by which the discharge of his ministerial duties 
had been made as easy and pleasant as possible, 
and a measure of his time and energy been 
reserved for general Christian work in the city, 
and particularly in their own district. ‘Such 
work,” he asserted, “is imperatively required of 
the ministry in our time, and especially in such a 
locality as the one we occupy, and ministers need 
to be encouraged and supported in every wise 
effort for the moral and spiritual improvement of 
those outside the fellowship of the Church.” 

But if Mr. Duncan, subject to the limits of 
human capacity on the one hand, and with a 
wide outlook upon the duties of the ministerial 
office on the other, was not a pastor in the 
ordinary sense of systematic visitor, he assuredly 
was a pastor in the sense that he shepherded the 
sheep which most needed his care. He visited the 
sick and ailing, and he opened the door to many 
standing upon the threshold of a business life, 

A Member of Parliament for the city declared 
that Mr. Duncan was ubiquitous. “I think,” he 
said, “I have never been upon any platform for 
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the purpose of advancing educational, Christian, 
or other important interests, but I have found Mr. 
Duncan there alongside of me.” In less con- 
spicuous ways he was also ubiquitous. But he was 
not here or there dissipating uselessly either time 
or energy. He was ubiquitous with a purpose. 

There is pastoral work and pastoral work, and 
every time Mr. Duncan walked abroad, he was 
engaged in it; and the city was his parish. He 
was out at the impulse of the shepherd’s care for 
the well-being of his sheep. He was out in the 
interests of his Church, or of some member of it, or 
of some one closely or remotely connected with it. 
Indeed, the connection in many instances would 
have been a hard thing to prove, or was actually 
non-existent. He felt, and rightly, and he acted 
on the feeling, that his own congregation had the 
first claim; but he could not be silent and inactive 
in the face of need or distress, whosesoever it 
might be, that was brought under his notice. 
And so he was getting a poor convalescent into 
the Home at Newhills, or he was at the Poor's 
Office about some one who couldn’t pay rates, or 
a hundred other things about many of which 
few people knew besides himself. Yet this, too, 
was pastoral work. 

And as the tall, striking figure, with face some- 
what weary, yet illumined with the soul’s benevo- 
lence, passed down Union Street, there were many 
that whispered and smiled with pleasure as he 
passed. Business men would give a hearty saluta- 
tion; a woman of the East End would curtsey ; 
and some of aristocratic rank stop to shake 
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hands and speak. Yes, and there were many that 
were unconsciously passed who should doubtless 
have been greeted, if it chanced, as it often did 
chance, that his mind was engrossed in his errand. 
And among these were included, at one time or 
another, every member of his own family! 

A gifted literary lady friend, who knew him well, 
has written: “I think he was the realisation of 
old Fuller’s saying, wise and sweet— 


‘Not as a vulture, but a Dove, 
The Holy Ghost came from above.’ 


It was a benediction for the day to see him on the 
street. I know just what an old body in the Ship- 
row meant when she said to me that if she saw 
the Doctor coming she always crossed over to his 
side of the street just to feel better for the whole 
day.” 

Perhaps this, too, was pastoral work. 


CHAPTER XV 


ON THE PLATFORM 


In demand—His humour and his wit—Examples—The nature 
of wit—His uses of the platform—Citizenship—Human 
Brotherhood — Temperance—Wholesome Home Life—His 
helpers and his help. 


O man perhaps in Aberdeen was more eagerly 
sought after for the platform than Mr. 
Dunean. There he was king in his time. The 
success of a social meeting more particularly was 
felt to be assured if it could be announced that he 
would appear. His clear insight into and appre- 
ciation of current topics, his sane and facile grasp 
of questions of public interest and his ready 
utterance on these, his phenomenal and inexhaus- 
tible store of reminiscences, and withal his own 
quick wit and kindly humour, united with his 
thorough knowledge of the mental characteristics 
of his own native North, were sufficient to create 
an excessive and often enough embarrassing popu- 
larity. The humorous anecdote, per se, culled from 
anywhere and mechanically introduced to create 
interest or raise a laugh, was never one of his 
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instruments. His humour was always much nearer 
himself and his audience than that. 

Many a time his arrival meant the redemption 
of a meeting from insupportable dulness. On one 
occasion of the New Year Temperance gathering in 
the Music Hall the audience had begun to show the 
effects of an unusually flat programme by getting 
out of humour with the platform and with itself. 
The appearance of Mr. Duncan direct from another 
engagement of his own was hailed by the usual 
burst of applause, irrespective of whatever for the 
moment happened to be going on, and the common 
remark of man to man was made, “We're all 
right now!” In afew minutes after being called 
upon to speak Mr. Duncan had his hearers thralled, 
convulsed, passing out of one fit of laughter only 
to fall into another. Perhaps on this occasion as 
on others his homely and confidential attitude did 
as much as anything to put all at their ease and 
turn them to a different tune. With a daring 
perhaps unconscious, but which would have been, 
in most speakers, perfectly disastrous, he was seen 
to be half sitting on the platform-table as he 
uttered his drolleries with inimitable naturalness. 
This singular elocutionary position is only to be 
rivalled by another peculiarly his own, in which he 
was given to climbing the table in front of him, for 
he was often to be seen, lost in his deliverance, 
standing on one foot while the other knee rested 
boldly upon the table-top! No one feels more 
keenly than the biographer the incapacity of the 
pen to reproduce the living traits. Very frequently 
is he fain to fall back upon such phrases as 
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“To be appreciated this had to be seen.” This 
would apply to many things about Mr. Duncan. 
Thus to a large extent his wit, though telling, was 
untellable; it was irresistible, but also unrecount- 
able. Instances are often futile, sometimes mis- 
leading. This will be understood by those who 
can recall Mr. Duncan as chairman of a social 
meeting or of his own Saturday Evening Entertain- 
ment. His impromptu remarks in the course of 
these, spontaneous and irrepressible, the essence of 
the witty and the apt, were often more eagerly 
anticipated than anything on the programme. On 
such an evening, when the programme, indeed, had 
been especially good, and every item seemed better 
and more appreciated than the last, who could 
resist this from “'TTam o’ Shanter ” ?— 


‘*The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better!” 


From him, on a complete understanding with his 
audience, it crowned the moment. He was 
supreme in finding expressions for what was run- 
ning in the minds of his audience, and he would 
often hit this off with the most kindly and in- 
offensive personal allusions possible. On one of 
these social occasions a little girl, dressed in her 
best for the evening, took part in the programme 
oftener than once. Her most noticeable adorn- 
ment was, however, her hair, which was of the 
description known in the North as “blin’ fair.” 
Its naturally striking appearance was by no means 
diminished by the evident care that had been 
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bestowed upon it in the process of being “done.” 
It was rather obviously designed to attract atten- 
tion, and those present were half conscious that 
this was so. They were wholly conscious of the 
fact when Mr. Duncan, calling upon her for her 
second performance, said, “And now we are to 
have ‘the lassie wi’ the lint-white locks’ again !” 

* Don’t tell me,” William Pitt once cried, “of a 
man’s being able to talk sense: every one can talk 
sense; can he talk nonsense?” Mr. Duncan came 
up to this requirement, and his good sense and 
good nonsense made an irresistible combination. 
Porson has assured us that wit is the finest sense 
in the world, and that wit and truth are one and 
the same thing. Those who knew and heard Mr. 
Duncan were feelingly persuaded of it. He had 
that sense of humour which preserves all who 
have it from extremes, and which has been de- 
scribed as warning men away from the confines of 
the petty and ridiculous, and producing very often 
the same tolerant effects as magnanimity, reveal- 
ing through laughter that reasonable line of 
thought which was obscured by logic. His 
laughter meant sympathy. It too was “like sun- 
shine on the sea.” 

But Mr. Dunecan’s occupation of innumerable 
platforms in the course of forty years in Aberdeen 
stood for much. It stood for all that was highest, 
all that was most serious and most vital to the 
well-being of the people. His work in this direction 
may be said to have been epitomised on his own 
platform in Trinity Church Hall in the Shiprow. 
There for a long series of years at what was called, 
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and what was, a Saturday Evening Entertainment, 
but which was at the same time much more than 
an entertainment, he kept constantly before the 
people with a living interest the great subjects of 
Citizenship, Human Brotherhood, Temperance, 
and also, but not least, Wholesome Domestic 
Conditions. 

With the instinctive vision of the prophet he 
saw that the first, last, and best court of 
appeal in the interests of the people was the 
people themselves. If the masses were to be 
raised, he had much more hope of striking the 
chord of grace in the hearts of the people than 
of the application of law. His own fine words 
are worth requoting. ‘Law is at best but a 
rough and uncertain instrument of reform; the 
enlightening of men’s minds and the elevating 
of men’s hearts always form a sure and in 
every way a beneficent work.” In this matter of 
reform at home or abroad he had always more 
faith in the people than in governments, for, 
despising neither law nor governments, he saw 
that ultimately the people were the makers of 
both. By this very fact a dignity rested upon 
the people, the recognition and realisation of 
which it was his aim to produce in them. Thus 
citizenship was an ideal for every man, and 
every man was made to feel it so. 

Again, it was the opening of the era of emanci- 
pation from slavery in America, and the sentiment 
of human brotherhood was echoing and re-echoing 
throughout the world. Trinity Hall itself echoed 
often enough to the resounding declamation of— 
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“Skins may differ, but affections 
Dwell in black and white the same,” 


and friends of the oppressed of any nation or of 
any colour were always welcome visitors. 
Against the perennial Drink Evil Mr. Duncan 
waged continual war. It has been well said of 
him that “no one ever had to persuade Mr. Duncan 
to speak on our national vice. It was an instinct 
with him to rise and attack the giant whenever he 
thought it was likely to gain the advantage. No 
cause lay closer to his heart than the cause of 
Temperance, and no minister in Aberdeen did 
more, both by precept and example, to stem the 
tide of intemperance and persuade men to paths of 
sobriety. At holiday times, at Christmas and New 
Year observances, in season and out of season, he 
uttered the voice of wisdom, and his was not a 
voice crying in the wilderness. His testimony was 
not in vain, and many men to-day bless God for 
his constant, able advocacy of total abstinence.” 
In his assault he sought always to enlist the 
co-operation of the people. It was the people, 
he said, who had suffered the ravages of the 
drink, and, given the power, he would trust them 
to deal with it. He inspired them with the clear 
vision of Drink as their worst enemy, and with 
the confidence that the power of grace was 
already in their hands and even stronger than 
the power of legislation they might yet acquire. 
He was a Prohibitionist, if the designation can be 
emptied of the last shred of hesitation to trust 
the people. But trust in the people themselves 
was with him the bed-rock of all reformation. 
John Duncan. 14 
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With unerring insight to the roots of things, he 
magnified from the beginning the necessity of 
wholesome conditions in the homes of the people. 
Another of the declarations in the first sermon he 
preached in Trinity runs: “ By lectures, readings, 
and social gatherings we shall endeavour to pro- 
mote the general intelligence of the community, 
especially to diffuse sanitary knowledge, with a 
view to the general health of those around.” It is 
not often that “sanitary knowledge” gets such a 
prominent and deliberate place upon a Church 
programme, and it was much less frequent still in 
the days these words were spoken. The promise 
of the manifesto was well kept. These were not 
the days when municipalities at enormous expense 
would clear away entire slum localities. He helped 
in his measure to bring that day about, and yet 
not perhaps intentionally and deliberately, for 
here, too, he trusted and would trust the people 
considerably more than many of the present-day 
advocates of housing reform would probably feel 
justified in doing. He believed the so-called “ sub- 
merged” could very largely transform their own 
slums, and under his influence many of the com- 
mon people manifestly improved the aspect and 
conditions of their humble dwellings. With great 
spirit and effect would he tell of the possibilities 
of comfort and cleanliness even in the worst of 
slums as exemplified in a case he had been de- 
lighted to observe for himself. He had occasion 
one day to make a visit to an old woman in one of 
the lowest and vilest quarters of the city. With easy 
vividness he described his entrance into the unin- 
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viting building, his ascent of the dark and rickety 
stair, his glimpse into one or two forbidding and 
foul-smelling apartments in his endeavour to find 
her abode, and the shock of pleasure and surprise 
at finding her apartment and its occupant alike 
spotlessly clean and tidy. Here was poverty cer- 
tainly ; but it was poverty as it might be and 
could be—poverty with an unusual but quite 
possible complexion. 

Forty years of work in the East End of the 
city did not obliterate by any means from Mr. 
Duncan’s mind the consciousness of the power 
of environment over men; but the same period 
of experience did much more to strengthen his 
consciousness of the power of men over their 
environment. So he ever made his appeal to the 
man and to the woman, never to the thing and 
the circumstance, and Trinity platform was 
thrown open to professors from the University, 
to doctors of medicine, and scientific lecturers, 
whose living and illustrated message helped the 
people to a simple understanding of some of the 
most obvious though unrecognised causes of dis- 
health, and showed the remedy lying so often in 
their own hands. 

The amount of service which was at Mr. Dun- 
can’s disposal for his platform work was one of 
the remarkable features of his ministry. One 
who at any odd time happened to have a little 
deputy organisation to undertake for him would 
discover that all the talent of Aberdeen seemed 
to be at his service for the asking, or at the 
service of the people for his sake. Mr. Duncan’s 
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requests, it was so often said, could not be 
declined. For such services, willingly and capably 
rendered, he was always grateful, appreciative, 
and so complimentary! A long tale might be 
told of generous acts done in this direction, and 
of many exceptions made in his favour to rules 
of personal and professional conduct. In some 
instances the sternest regulations only could pre- 
vail to intervene. A clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, who had lectured for him, declared he 
would gladly preach for him too, were it not for 
the bishop! It was only generosity evoking 
generosity. 


CHAPTER XVI 
POPULARITY AND HONOURS 


A test of popularity—Chivalrous qualities—Instances—Beloved by 
all classes—Vote of the citizens—The most popular minister 
in Aberdeen—University honours—Unique features—‘ The 
man who had done something ’’—Story—Civic honour—Credit 
again ascribed to the Church. 


bs F the place which Mr. Duncan has come 
to hold in Aberdeen it is difficult to speak 
without exaggeration.” These are the words of 
a dispassionate Aberdonian journalist, and they 
may fittingly stand at the head of this chapter. 
The present writer has heard the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer remark that a minister has not attained 
to the proper place in the hearts of his people 
unless he is known among them as “The Skip- 
per,” “The Governor,” or by his Christian name. 
If this be so, there can be no possible mistake 
about the fact that Mr. Duncan had reached his 
proper place. He was known in every quarter of 
the city as “John Duncan.” Few men surely 
have gained the attachment of a whole city’s 
people and retained it with such indubitable 
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It was not that he possessed the qualities of a 
popular hero, although perhaps these were not 
wanting in him. As he passed, for example, 
along the narrow and crowded thoroughfare of 
St. Nicholas Street one day, a little child, attempt- 
ing to cross, was knocked down by a horse yoked 
to a heavy lorry. It would probably have been 
crushed to death had he not rushed in among 
the traffic, seized the horse by the head, and 
rescued the child from its dangerous position not 
a moment too soon. 

His chivalry in the case of the two Salvation 
Army lasses has been referred to. The opposi- 
tion, and sometimes more than petty persecution, 
which was meted out to the votaries of the Army 
in those days is notorious. The uniform of the 
two girls had attracted the attention of a num- 
ber of young fellows, who proceeded to molest 
them. Mr. Duncan, in whom nothing was more 
certain to arouse indignation than such conduct, 
happened to be passing and at once intervened. 
“Come, come!” he cried, stepping in amongst 
them; “if they are not doing the common thing, 
at least they are doing no harm.” And he kept 
the crestfallen hooligans at bay till the girls 
reached a place of safety. 

On one city holiday afternoon he was hastily 
called by a neighbour out of his house at Elm- 
bank Terrace to stop a fight. On getting out 
into the street he discovered two rough fellows 
savagely attacking each other in the centre of 
an excited crowd. Without stopping to count 
the cost—in this case a smashing blow in the 
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side, the pain of which he felt for weeks after 
—he got between them and put an end to the 
affray. He was a man of fragile build, but his 
courage was not of the same construction. 

At any rate the people loved him. One had 
only to go about to discover it. The writer has 
seen the faces of cabmen, policemen, and others 
glow at the mention of his name. Men who 
never went near a church seemed as loyal in 
their admiration as the most faithful. A worker 
at Trinity, searching for a member with whose 
address he was not sufficiently familiar, made 
inquiry at a little cobbler’s shop in a side-street. 
None of the desired information was forthcom- 
ing, but the cobbler volunteered the remark that 
he did not bother any church very much him- 
self, but if there was one minister he did believe 
in it was John Duncan. 

A pedlar called one morning at the door of 
the house of an Established Church minister in 
the West End. The lady of the house, who is 
responsible for the story, had occasion to speak 
to him, and he became loquacious upon the sub- 
ject of some ecclesiastical case which had been 
decided in the Church Courts the day before. 
Not knowing whom he was addressing, he wound 
up his remarks with the rather startling con- 
clusion, bringing his hand down with great force 
upon the top of his pack: “And as for your 
rotten Establishment, John Duncan’s the man for 
me!” The logic seems uncertain, but the feeling 
is clear. 

That a man should be beloved by the class among 
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whom he laboured need be no surprise, though 
Mr. Duncan was so, far beyond the borders of 
his Church, and such instances as have just been 
given probably afford the best kind of proof of 
the hold he had on the hearts of the common 
people. The remarkable feature of his popu- 
larity, however, was that it was confined to no 
particular class. A local journal is responsible 
for the statement: “His figure is perhaps the 
best known in the central and eastern portions 
of the city of Aberdeen, is thoroughly familiar 
to the business men in every quarter of the 
‘braif toun, and is welcome in not a few of 
the mansions of the West End.” His place was 
as assured in the upper reaches of society as in 
the lower. Some of his most devoted friends and 
helpers were among the former, and there were 
few, if any, demands he made upon them which 
they were not prepared to fulfil. 

A minister's relationship to his brother min- 
isters in the same city is often a test of the man. 
It was a test that Mr. Duncan could fully stand. 
With every one of them he was on the best of 
terms, and the spoken or written testimony of 
some will appear later. 

Ministers in the front rank as preachers or 
evangelists took opportunity to show their appre- 
ciation. Rev. John M’Neill, being in the city, 
and hearing that he was indisposed, offered, with 
characteristic kindliness, to take his pulpit—an 
offer which was readily and gratefully accepted. 
Others might be mentioned, among them the late 
Rev. G. H. C. MacGregor, of rare and promising 
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gifts, of which the world was all too soon de- 
prived. 

Reference has already been made to the hearty 
appreciation of the Earl and Countess of Aber- 
deen, and it may be recalled here only as indi- 
cating the wide range of interest and friendship 
that had its centre in Mr. Duncan’s personality. 

If further proof of his popularity be sought, it 
may be found in the following circumstance. One 
of the evening newspapers in the city, which has 
for many years made a special feature of a weekly 
record of doings “ Among the Churches,” instituted 
a plebiscite in the year 1898 for the purpose of 
declaring by vote the most popular preacher in 
Aberdeen. Mr. Duncan’s majority was over- 
whelming, notwithstanding the fact that the 
pulpits of Aberdeen contained not a few outstand- 
ing men, and it is further noticeable that the 
occasion fell among the very latest years of Mr. 
Dunean’s life. 

What, then, were the qualities that drew out an 
affection so general, so genuine, and so continuous? 
No better or more impartial answer could be given 
to this question than the following statement of 
the journalist already quoted. Mr. Duncan had 
reached his sixty-third year when that gentle- 
man wrote: “Were the question put why Mr. 
Duncan, pastor of a poor congregation, having 
its chapel in a tenth-rate thoroughfare, should 
thus be recognised and esteemed, the answer of 
those who really know the man would almost 
certainly take this ultimate form. It is because he 
is constantly toiling for the good of others, because 
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he has never been a self-seeker, because he can be 
implicitly trusted, because he is able, and earnest, 
and faithful, and fearless. What higher tribute 
could be paid to man or minister who has moved 
and laboured and suffered among a large com- 
munity for more than thirty years? Active, 
stirring, hard-headed Aberdonians are quick in the 
detection of any kind of sham, and with namby- 
pamby goody-goodiness they have little patience, 
no matter how well-meaning its possessor may be. 
Had John Duncan manifested any such cha- 
racteristics he would long ago have been silently 
ignored, or have been compelled to seek another 
sphere of usefulness. That he is more appreciated 
and honoured as his back becomes more bent 
(with the weight of work quite as much as of 
years), as his erstwhile abundant black hair daily 
shows more grey, and as his step seems a little less 
elastic, is all the greater evidence that he has lived 
a true life, and has comported himself with all the 
dignity of a man who knows his position and his 
rights, and knowing, dares maintain.” 

Neither in the granting nor the gaining was 
his popularity cheap. 

In March, 1894, a greater distinction still than 
the denominational one of three years before 
was bestowed upon Mr. Duncan. In this year 
the University of Aberdeen conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. The honour 
was a signal one in several respects. He was, as it 
is understood, the first Nonconformist or Indepen- 
dent minister to receive it. He had had no pre- 
vious academic distinctions in the form of prizes, 
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scholarships, or degrees. He had only for two 
brief sessions, indeed, been a matriculated student 
of the University. 

In one other respect it would seem to have been 
unique in the opinion of some competent to judge. 
The late Sir William Henderson, at a subsequent 
meeting of citizens called in connection with the 
event, remarked that a new departure had in this 
case been instituted in connection with the con- 
ferring of University degrees. He was proceeding 
to say that formerly they never saw such honours 
conferred upon those who did good in the com- 
munity, when the laughter which punctuated the 
sentence warned him off the borders of inexpres- 
sible things. Finally he did say that he thought 
the University had taken a step in the right 
direction in recognising not only theological 
claims, but the claims of those who were employed 
in the amelioration of the lot of their fellow 
creatures. Certainly it is not too often that social 
service of the kind indicated by Sir William is 
recognised by the conferring of academic honours, 
and the Senatus lost nothing in this case either 
in dignity or popularity by its praiseworthy devia- 
tion from traditional courses. “The University 
of Aberdeen,” said one who wrote at the close 
of Dr. Duncan’s career, “never put itself more 
thoroughly in line with the whole body of the 
people than when it conferred the degree of D.D. 
upon one who had in no way achieved academic or 
literary distinction, but who, by dint of his rare 
personality, had made himself one of the chief 
forces of the community, and to whose credit had 
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been placed a striking record of missionary zeal, 
ministerial efficiency, and general public service.” 

It is singular to note that on this occasion there 
was no honorary graduation ceremony at the 
University. Dr. Duncan had a rooted aversion to 
publicity with a personal reference, no matter how 
honourable to himself the publicity might be. 
And he was firm in his resolve that, ceremony or 
none, he would not be present. Whether this had 
any effect upon the course adopted by the autho- 
rities is not known, but no ceremony was held, and 
the students, among whom Mr. Duncan was always 
something of a hero, were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of giving him such a reception as they 
might have deemed fitted to the occasion. There 
were five additional recipients of the degree, 
including Professor Paterson, of the Hebrew Chair 
in the United Presbyterian Theological Hall, Edin- 
burgh. 

A story connected with the event may be 
recorded here. That it was the original of similar 
stories it might be hazardous to affirm, but that it 
is authentic is beyond a doubt, the writer having 
the story from Dr. Duncan himself. Just after 
receiving the honour he was stopped on Union 
Bridge one day by an Aberdeen character whose 
acquaintance with the inside of a police cell was 
almost as constant as his enjoyment of freedom, 
and who was familiarly known by the diminutive 
of his last name as “Toughie.” “Shake hands wi’ 
ye, Doctor!” said this worthy: “ We hae baith 
got oor degrees. You hae got yours frae the 
college—D.D., ‘Doctor of Divinity’; an’ I hae 
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got mine i’ the police-court—D.D., ‘Drunk an’ 
Disorderly ’!” 

It is almost needless to remark that the con- 
ferring of honours, however great, never availed 
to alter by a hair’s-breadth the manner of the man. 
This was well expressed by the official organ of 
Congregationalism in its report of the next 
Annual Meetings of the Union, held almost imme- 
diately after. Dr. Duncan was one of the speakers 
at the Conversazione in the Music Hall, Edin- 
burgh, where he was described as “ wearing his 
new honours with the unconscious humility of 
a child.” 

Like sorrows, it would appear, honours also come 
not singly. A few weeks after the University 
had signalised his work in the way we have seen, a 
meeting of representative citizens, convened by 
Lord Provost Stewart and three of his predecessors 
in the civic chair, Sir William Henderson, Mr. 
Matthews, and Mr. Peter Esslemont, M.P., was 
held in the Town Hall to mark in a tangible way 
the honour conferred upon Dr. Duncan. The 
remarks of Sir William Henderson, already noted, 
were followed by the statement of Rev. Dr. 
Jamieson, of Old Machar, that the great claim 
which Dr. Duncan had upon them was that “ this 
man beyond any man went about, burrowing 
among the hovels of the poor, in the low cellars 
and the upper attics, seeing into their wants and 
trying to remedy their conditions.” 

The result of this meeting, and of the efforts 
of the representative committee into whose hands 
it entrusted the necessary arrangements, was seen 
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on June 12th in the same year, when within the 
Town and County Hall the late Rev. Dr. David 
Brown, Principal of the Free Church College, 
presented Dr. Duncan with a cheque for £300 
and an album containing an address and the 
names of several hundred subscribers. Mrs. 
Duncan, who had, during all these years, been a 
willing comrade in many a generous and kindly 
enterprise on behalf of the people, was also made 
the recipient of a token of appreciation in the 
shape of a handsome gold watch, with an appro- 
priate inscription. 

There is a story appended to this honour also. 
It is almost a pity that it must be described as 
apocryphal, for it is strikingly characteristic. It 
is to the effect that Mr. Duncan lost the cheque for 
£300 the very day it was presented. After every 
one had made a thorough and a fruitless search, in 
which he had lent some aid, he remarked, “ Well, 
well, it can’t be helped. After all, it was the good 
feeling evinced that was the main thing !” 

The tale of honours is not yet told. The move- 
ment in the city had superseded a similar one on a 
smaller scale which had been begun in the Church, 
but which was abandoned when the other was 
known to be afoot. In place of what had been at 
first proposed the Church showed its sense of the 
reflected honour by granting him a two months’ 
holiday, and at the close extending an enthusiastic 
“welcome home,” and presenting a chaste and 
beautiful illuminated address, the second from the 
same congregation. 

In his own, characteristic fashion Dr. Duncan 
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attempted a distribution of the credit for his 
distinctions. Writing to his people at the close of 
the Church’s year, he said: “I feel that all these 
favours have been due more to the generosity 
of friends than to any merits of mine, while the 
Church has contributed very largely to the results 
that have secured public recognition of our com- 
mon work. If such recognitions tend to give any 
additional interest and value to our common 
efforts for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
in the community, I shall feel that they have 
served their highest end.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
SHADOWS 
Growing old gracefully—Life by loyalty—Silent in suffering. 


R. DUNCAN'S life, so like his Master’s, would 
not have been whole had he not had his Via 
Dolorosa to traverse. 

Dr. Duncan was a man above men to grow old 
gracefully. It is said to be an art conspicuously 
difficult for a minister to acquire. In some respects 
the most critical and trying period of a public 
man’s career is the period at which he must be- 
think him of the necessity of sharing the responsi- 
bilities of his office, and ultimately of handing 
over the reins into another’s hands. This never 
appeared to be a trial to Dr. Duncan. “Glad did 
he live,” and gladly, would it seem, did he grow old; 
and never a trace of regret, of disappointment, or 
of envy of a younger brother marred his charac- 
teristic magnanimity. 

It was a rare pleasure and privilege to work 
with him in “double harness,” and several young 
men who acted as assistants for various periods 
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the fact, and look back upon the time spent in 
collaboration with the “Grand Old Man of 
Northern Congregationalism” as in many respects 
the happiest and probably the most profitable of 
their career. To the disposition and services of 
Rev. F. J. Japp, who was associated with him as 
Baxter Scholar for nine months, he paid a glowing 
tribute of which any young minister might justly 
be proud. 

As a minister and a man, moreover, it has been 
said of him that he lived by loyalty. Writing to 
his congregation a few years before the date of the 
present chapter, he said :— 

“During the past year two or three members 
have left us from personal considerations, or to 
aid and strengthen another cause. Such changes 
are to be expected amid the fluctuations of society, 
and enable us to appreciate more fully and grate- 
fully the steady fidelity and untiring activity of 
our official brethren and faithful fellow-workers 
in schools, classes, missions, choirs, benevolent 
schemes, and in all the various activities of our 
fellowship. To all such I have again personally 
to tender my sincere thanks, feeling that their 
sympathy and help are absolutely essential to 
my comfort and usefulness, that next to my 
sense of dependence upon the support of the 
Divine Being is my sense of dependence upon 
the sympathy, support, and prayers of those I 
delight to think of as in a very real sense my 
own people.” 

At the beginning of the winter of 1896 he 
spoke of his office-bearers as a band of brethren 
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to lean upon and be thankful for. At the end 
of the winter he was prostrated with a serious 
illness, which confined him to bed for some 
weeks. 

At this juncture it seemed good to a handful of 
the membership, including a number of office- 
bearers, to withdraw from the fellowship and 
found another Church, with the man of their 
choice, who had been locum tenens, as their min- 
ister. On the other hand, former office-bearers and 
the great band of the membership now rallied 
round their chief with renewed and redoubled 
loyalty ; and the Church, the second largest in 
membership in the United Kingdom, went on its 
way in the greatest of good fellowship and peace, 
not without incontestable evidence in more direc- 
tions than one that good had come out of the 
apparent evil. 

But while the Church was uninjured, it is difficult 
to overestimate the heart-pain inflicted upon the 
minister. To aman of his sensibilities the occur- 
rence possessed all the elements of misery. How 
did he take it? It is against a dark cloud like 
this that the shining orb of his surpassing charity 
appears at its brightest. 

That he was hurt God knew and those who came 
close to him; but it was not that he ever said so. 
With him the depth of a wound must always be 
gauged not by the volubility of his protesting, 
but by the awfulness and duration of his silence. 
And now most of those around dared but 
look on, divining something of the intensity 
of the speechless grief, but without an intrusive 
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word. For months on end not one syllable con- 
cerning the occurrence crossed the silence on either 
side. 

When at last the affair might be spoken of, there 
was no bitterness, and no word ever uttered on 
Dr. Duncan’s part that might not have been 
uttered in the ears of any of those who with- 
drew, and even to them come as a word of 
kindliness. The spirit of their old minister was 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount—that 
most strenuous and exacting of all decalogues, 
which demands that a man shall bless and pray 
for those who turn against him. Dr. Duncan 
voluntarily paid that toll to the uttermost 
farthing. Credit for the best intentions he ever 
ascribed to them. It is little to expect of those 
who admired him that they should do the same. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CHARACTERISTICS 


General—Contradictions: Pride, humility; public man, “lone 
man”; optimism, pessimism; moss, granite; conservative, 
liberal; veteran, youth—Genius for understanding men— 
Love of nature—Love of children— Limitations ’”—God’s 
gift of a good life. 


OME at least of Dr. Duncan’s characteristics 
will have become apparent in the course of 
the preceding chapters. Note has been taken of 
his philanthropy—that love of men in which he 
may be said to have proved himself an effective 
exponent of the Christian system. His humanity, 
his sagacity, and his wit have likewise been 
observed. 

He was a man of character, of individuality. 
“ Absolutely without originality,” said Carlyle, 
“there is no man”; and Dr. Duncan was a man 
who had much. In the way he proceeded to work 
for the benefit of the poor of Aberdeen, in the 
aspects of life he laid emphasis upon among 
them, and in the method of his appeal to the 
people from the pulpit he showed the spirit of 
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and challenge all the powers of tradition and 
custom to do their worst in the way of criticism, 
sneers, or wet-blanketing. Had Dr. Duncan been 
easily laughed out of his purposes ; had he had no 
trust in himself and the gleam he followed in 
scorn of consequence, his had been no long record 
of estimable work and service. But he found con- 
ventionality to be “the mother of dreariness,” and 
from dreariness his life and work were saved. He 
was the last man to be singular for the sake of 
being singular; but he was also the last man to 
think of facing the giant with the smothering 
iron mail which tradition handed to him when 
there was a sling and five smooth stones which 
felt familiar to his hand, and with which he 
trusted he could do his work effectively, let all 
the world laugh! 

There is nothing in the characteristics so far 
reviewed to indicate any considerable measure of 
difficulty in summing up the man. It may there- 
fore be something of a surprise to discover that, in 
fact, his personality was full of striking elements 
of contradiction. Lord Morley, in commenting 
upon the contrarieties of temperament which 
made themselves evident in Mr. Gladstone, and 
on the description of him as an ardent Italian 
in the custody of a Scotchman, expresses his 
preference for picturing him as a Highlander in 
the custody of a Lowlander. He further quotes 
what was said of Fénelon—that half of him would 
be a great man, and would stand out more clearly 
as a great man than does the whole, because it 
would be simpler. 
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The dualism in Dr. Duncan’s character was not 
so pronounced, perhaps, as is indicated in these 
sayings. Yet in him, too, it was distinct enough. 

Among those who have made any mark in life, 
few could have been less egotistic, less self-centred 
than he. The immodesty so frequently encountered 
in the society of public men, of compelling the 
attention of friendly and even casual hearers to 
the personal element in achievement and in credit, 
had no place in him. Although by this it is not 
meant to be denied that to an interested hearer, 
who drew him out, he could be communicative 
enough regarding his work, and absorbingly in- 
teresting as well. But he was a man of humility 
even to self-effacement. Ostentation of a personal 
kind he disliked to the point of detestation. And 
yet there was at the back of his personality a 
certain fixed quality that may be denominated 
pride, but which was really self-possession of the 
best kind. In the most unostentatious and the 
most spontaneous way he exacted the respect 
that is due to every man that dares assert a soul 
within him. He was absolutely free from pro- 
fessionalism, and all the respect he ever gained 
was gained on the ground of his manhood, not of 
his office. And this respect was granted to him 
largely. He would not descend from that eminence 
upon which manhood must abide. He could 
unbend, and be genial, and even playful, and in 
all this delightful, in circumstances befitting ; but 
still and throughout he conserved his dignity and 
contained himself. There were directions in which 
it may be said he was almost fiercely proud. He 
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could not endure to be pitied. Sympathy and 
interest, kindness and affection were different. 
These he would warmly welcome, and for these 
he could be aboundingly grateful. But if any 
one condescended too far, and with blundering 
and unskilful touch patronisingly pitied him 
either in respect of his sphere of operations, or 
even, it might be, of his griefs, they ran hard 
against the cold metal of his pride. Undue or 
ill-conceived familiarity froze him. It may be 
summed up in a sentence: his was all the pride 
of the Puritan. 

Dr. Duncan spent his life in the public gaze. 
He seemed made for a public career, and to all 
appearances and on the whole he liked it. One 
can hardly imagine that he could have fulfilled 
his destiny as a private individual. He probably 
spoke more in public than any other minister or 
any other man in Aberdeen in his day. One 
hesitates to hazard a computation of the number 
of times he opened his lips before an audience 
during these forty and odd years. But it is well 
within the mark at ten thousand. With all this 
publicity and speech it is startling to think there 
was that in Dr. Duncan’s temperament which 
constrains to the belief that he was built on the 
lines of a recluse. There was much in him of the 
silent and the solitary. 

It is needless to recall how he did good by 
stealth along the way of his philanthropy. In- 
numerable times the members of his own family 
stumbled upon revealing facts about his generosity 
long after it had been exercised. 
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Pre-eminent among the things upon which he 
could speak in public with engaging charm were 
the necessity and claims of personal religion. But 
for himself in this respect he did not wear his 
heart on his sleeve. That was the concern of none 
but God and himself, and the secret of his spiritual 
crisis remained with those exclusively concerned. 

He permitted few or none to share his personal 
griefs, and of these, in the course of a fairly long 
life, he had not a few—more, indeed, than the 
world ever saw. He tackled his sorrows single- 
handed, with God. Even his honours were gene- 
rally on the point of being conferred before he 
could bring himself to mention the fact to those 
who had the best right to rejoice with him. But 
he could not be communicative about things which 
touched upon his personal merits. 

He had his own dark passages in life. At its 
very central point, about the age of thirty-five, 
“in the mid-most of the way,” he confessed in 
after years that at times he felt life to be not 
worth living. But he must have buried his melan- 
choly deep in hard, unresting toil. For at that age 
he was engrossed with the cares of one of the most 
trying pastorates that any man could have faced 
in single harness. So once again work, hard work, 
and the power of going on proved a soul’s re- 
demption. “The righteous man shall live by his 
faithfulness.” 

Once again, in his later years, in what has been 
called in these pages his Via Dolorosa, he “ did 
his travelling as he did his dying”—alone. The 
recitation of these facts brings forth for our 
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contemplation the picture of this public man as 
essentially a “lone man.” He knew, as many of 
the finest souls that have lived upon the earth 
have known, the awfulness of the solitary. 

It might have been thought that at the age of 
seventy, towards the close of a career which 
embraced appearances before all manner of 
audiences, small and great, composed of elements 
rowdy or refined, in his own city and in many 
other towns, Dr. Duncan would be so used to it 
that he could ascend a platform or a pulpit 
without a tremor. But in his vestry up till 
his latest year he showed unmistakable signs 
of nervousness by the characteristic moistening 
of the lips with the tongue, and the anxious 
stroking of the short beard. And he said it had 
ever been the same. In line also with such 
symptoms of native reluctance was his perpetual 
habit in later years of waiting quietly in his 
vestry after the close of the service until the 
congregation had entirely dispersed and the 
last straggler had gone. 

Dr. Duncan was especially fond of the country, 
and few ministers could get a rarer and a keener 
pleasure than he out of a country holiday. But 
he was devoted to the city and city life, and of 
all cities he loved his own Aberdeen. He revelled 
in the fresh air—the statement is capable of a 
wide application in his case—and there was only 
one thing in which he seemed to revel quite as 
much—the sweltering heat of an overcrowded 
meeting! And of that he had sufficient in the , 
subterranean halls of Trinity Church. 
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Dr. Duncan’s optimism was one of his most 
pronounced, and at the same time one of his sanest, 
qualities. Mr. G. K. Chesterton has given the 
palm to Robert Louis Stevenson among all modern 
optimists for reasonable optimism. It may not 
be impossible, he says, or even unusual for a 
man to lie on his back on a sick-bed in a dark 
room and be an optimist. But it is very 
unusual indeed for a man to lie on his back 
on a sick-bed in a dark room and be a 
reasonable optimist. Dr. Duncan had that in him 
which would have made him in many respects a 
man after Stevenson’s own heart. In the delicacy 
of their physical frame, in the sensitivity of their 
temperament, and in their “ great task of happi- 
ness ”—a phrase, as used by Stevenson, strikingly 
applicabie to Dr. Duncan—they were remarkably 
similar. At one period of his career Dr. Duncan’s 
eyes gave him much trouble and excruciating pain. 
He had to sit all day in a dark room—girded for 
suffering. In these strikingly parallel circum- 
stances he contrived to be an optimist. If he did 
not say with Stevenson that it was the best thing 
that could have happened, his friends, at least, 
could only marvel at his patience. Not a syllable 
of complaint passed his lips, and in his patience 
he “never doubted clouds would break.” It may 
be that in this he was more of a reasonable 
optimist than Stevenson after all. 

Moreover, he looked directly upon much more of 
the sordid and seamy side of human character than 
most men, literary or other, of his day, and still 
he was reasonably optimistic about human life and 
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character. His optimism was the optimism of 
Christ. “If some human beings are abject and 
contemptible, if it be incredible to us that they 
can have any high dignity or destiny, do we regard 
them from so great a height as Christ? Are we 
likely to be more pained by their faults and defici- 
encies than He was? Is our standard higher than 
His? And yet He associated by preference with the 
meanest of the race. No contempt for them did 
He ever express, no suspicion that they might be 
less dear than the best and wisest to the common 
Father, no doubt that they were naturally capable 
of rising to a moral elevation like His own. There 
is nothing of which a man may be prouder than 
this; it is the most hopeful and redeeming fact in 
history.” There is no greater, as there is no more 
reasonable, optimism possible than that. And 
such was Dr. Duncan’s. It was not the optimism 
that ignores or dances lightly over all the argu- 
ments for pessimism. His views of life were high 
and hopeful, and he had a right to say that life 
was worth living for every man, through every 
grain of it, for he had slain the demon that said 
within his own bosom that it was not. He had a 
right to be optimistic, for he had wrestled with 
pessimism and had overcome. 

In the soil of Dr. Duncan’s temperament the 
moss covered the granite. Very gracefully has 
one of his own deacons said of him: “As we read 
the Apostle’s description of the grace of charity or 
love, we weave into it the character of this man 
who made it part of his life. He suffered long, 
and was kind; he envied not; he vaunted not 
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himself; he was not puffed up; he sought not his 
own; he was not easily provoked; he thought no 
evil; he rejoiced not in iniquity, but rejoiced 
in the truth; he bore all things, believed all 
things, hoped all things, endured all things. 
How true all that is of Dr. Duncan only 
those who knew him best can testify.” There 
lay the moss. But the granite was felt when his 
righteous indignation was roused. Public bodies 
were influenced by it. Individuals, too, came to 
know it, like the worthless fellow, for example, 
who had made home-life miserable by his 
weak-kneed delinquencies. This man, on the 
thousandth occasion of gratuitous torment to his 
poor wife, avowed the half-hearted intention of 
drowning himself, and for consolation he received 
the vehement assurance that it was the best thing 
he could do! But Dr. Duncan knew his man. And 
he was never known to denounce an individual. 

He was conservative—in a few points; and 
liberal—in almost everything. The former were 
mostly matters of personal habit, such as dress— 
his tailor purchasing a web of cloth at a time from 
which to make his suits; or in the manner and 
destination of his annual holiday —always a 
country holiday, and always to Deeside. But he 
was liberal in hand and mind and heart; liberal in 
friendships, in sympathies, in service; liberal in 
religious outlook, liberal in politics. 

To his most advanced years he was the youngest 
man whom many ever met. No man could recall 
more vividly the manners, customs, and modes of 
living of an earlier time. In the latter half of his 
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ministry more especially he could and would draw 
from the storehouse of a rich memory the living 
presentment of many a worthy and interesting 
personality. Instructively and lovingly would he 
dwell upon the past, but, in his own words, he 
was no laudator temporis acti. He always 
saw progress to report, and in point of fact many 
indications of better things to come. He never 
lost sympathy with young people. To his latest 
years he was the inspirer of young men. To the 
end he was progressive. Said one of his own 
young men: “ We are so accustomed to hear of old 
men who act as a brake on the wheels of progress 
and look and speak as if the old were better, that 
it is good to think of one who was aged only in 
years, and young, progressive, even advanced, in 
his religious and theological views, and in his 
schemes for the advancement of social and moral 
reform.” It is a fair tribute to his unconquerable 
youth. 

We have seen that another rather obvious 
aspect of the dualism resident within him was 
that characteristically chaotic “ method,” out of 
which genius alone could extract order, and out of 
which he somehow did extract it. 

He was quick in his observation of men and 
things, although his observation was often un- 
observed. It was a common thing for his friends 
to begin to tell him of what they imagined he had 
not noticed, only to discover that he had been the 
keenest observer in the company. On the other 
hand, one of his sanest counsels to ministers was 
that there were many things better not observed, 
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though seen, and they should “see them as they 
saw them not.” 

One of the finest, and to many, one of the most 
incomprehensible, things about him was _ his 
genius for understanding men. Minds _ appa- 
rently at the utmost remove of thought and out- 
look gratefully discovered in him a mind that 
appreciated and a friend to love. Minds of whom 
the common people, with whom again he was on 
such terms, stood in awe, or on whom they looked 
askance and with suspicion, were grappled to his 
soul with hooks of steel. Thankful recognition of 
his faith in them was extended by many who in 
their time and in the prominent ranks of theology 
have been regarded as heretics. It was another 
aspect of his tolerance. And he was tolerant 
because he understood. Condemnation is so fre- 
quently, as Stevenson said, non-comprehension. 

Dr. Duncan’s love of nature marked him a poet. 
His delight in the sights and sounds of a country 
walk or a vernal wood were truly Wordsworthian. 
It was not often that he enjoyed opportunities of 
indulging his appreciation of these simple pleasures, 
but the annual holiday was unfailingly ear-marked 
for this purpose. He knew every wild flower 
and the name of every plant and tree in or 
around the village of Banchory, where the 
holiday was almost invariably spent, and 
where, it may be remarked, his became a 
figure beloved and familiar, almost as much as 
in his own city. At home the only hobby to 
which he devoted his sundry spare moments was 
his gardening. “And, indeed,” as Bacon said, “ it 
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is the purest of human pleasures.” The only thing 
upon which he spent a little money by way of 
self-gratification, if it could be so called, was upon 
seeds for his garden; and so absorbed would he 
become in this “purest of human pleasures,” that 
he could actually be convicted of the enormity in 
housewifely eyes of wiping a muddy trowel with 
the tail of his newest coat. 

And one more marked characteristic of the man 
was his love of children. His address from the 
Chair of the Congregational Union gives an indica- 
tion of the estimate in which he held the children 
as a means of grace to move their elders church- 
wards. In his annual address to his own congre- 
gation he would give them a special message for 
themselves. On all occasions he held that the 
ordinary services were made “bright and tender” 
by their presence. He invariably had an address 
for them on the Sunday mornings. 

With his natural chivalry he had a way of 
putting the girls first when he spoke to them or 
prayed for “the dear girls and boys.” 

By the children and grandchildren of his own 
family circle he was equally adored and revered. 
An instance will indicate more than many words 
his attitude towards children. A lady who has done 
some good work in the world of letters, who 
has sworn allegiance to no Church, and who was 
yet intimate with him, has written: “I remember 
him so well, and my affection for him began at 
the age of six, when I wagered my only sixpence 
with our old servant, Bella, that he wouldn’t 
mention the sewing machine in his lecture on 
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‘New Inventions.’ She had told him, and he said 
from the rostrum that ‘there was another thing 
that had come to revolutionise their homes, but he 
wouldn’t mention it for worlds, because there was 
a little girl in the audience who had wagered six- 
pence he wouldn’t—and he wanted her to win it.’ 
Just a trifle of remembrance—but didn’t it show 
such a sweet kindness and sense of fun?” 

He knew his way to the heart of a child. 

It is a common verdict on almost every man, 
however good or great his life, that he has his 
limitations. When the word is so used, it may be 
understood to cover a multitude of sins. At the 
least there lurks under the description the sugges- 
tion of grave faults that could be spoken of were 
it advisable or convenient, but that it is better 
to say nothing but good of the dead. Of limitations 
in this sense Dr. Duncan was indubitably innocent. 
It may be unhesitatingly affirmed that grave 
faults of character there were none. Limitations ? 
Yes! He had the limitations of humanity: the 
limitations God set round him. But even minor 
faults, if they existed, were few, and for them 
even the most critical biographer would have to 
search. And, indeed, to do so would be a thankless 
task. The writer has spoken of this book as a 
Laus Deo for God’s gift of a good life. Is it not 
the part of the recipients of such a gift to recog- 
nise and acknowledge the obvious and encom- 
passing grace of the object of His giving and not 
to institute a search, which would certainly be 
necessary, for any of its possible but unnoticeable 
flaws ? 
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Dr. Duncan was one of those too rare souls who 
can be a man after the description of Isaiah—a 
man who was “as a hiding-place from the wind 
and a covert from the tempest, as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land.” He was a man whose largeness of 
heart expanded and filled with light the narrower 
horizons of others; whose generosity perpetually 
rebuked meanness and made it hide its head with 
shame; whose heart-cheering disposition, whose 
buoyant optimism, was not the result of ignorance 
of the world’s woe, but was, as it were, a bit of the 
atmosphere brought down to earth out of the 
health-giving heavens; whose faith in the angel 
residing in the worst of men made good seem 
possible to the most abandoned; whose simple 
faith and Christlike spirit marked him a genuine 
member of the kingdom of God upon earth. 


John Duiwan. 16 


CHAPTER XIX 
HOME-LIFE AND FRIENDSHIPS 


Private life not always consistent with public—Dr. Duncan’s 
public virtues intensified in the home—Family life—Sym- 
pathy and grace—Severity—A look worth a lecture—John 
Duncan, M.D.—The invasion of the manse—Personal habits 
—Ascetic—Hobbies—Talent for versification—Grandchildren 
and playfulness—Friends. 


T is a commonplace that the public and the 
private life of the same individual are not 
always harmoniously consistent. Biographers who 
have portrayed with eloquence the life their sub- 
ject lived in the public gaze must sometimes, it 
may be imagined, tremble to “lift the roof.” But 
the light that beat upon Dr. Duncan’s public 
career might be turned in all its whiteness and 
fierceness upon his home-life, without revealing 
one single dark, incriminating spot. For all there 
is to tell, it might have been spent in the open. 
He was the same man to his family as he was 
to his friends and to his public, only more inti- 
mately and more intensely. He gained their ad- 
miration and their devotion by the same qualities. 


He was one man throughout. The qualities that 
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conquered both were utter genuineness and trans- 
parent and abounding affection,-and the devotion 
of his family circle, if unostentatious and unde- 
monstrative, was deep and abiding and unquench- 
able, and those who survive revel in every thought 
and recollection of him. 

It was the love he bore that was returned. 
About the close of the first ten years of their 
married life Dr. and Mrs. Duncan were called 
upon to bear repeated bereavements. In such a 
time of common grief, and in all times of sorrow, 
his sympathy was as a tower of strength and 
refuge to those around. Indeed, his very presence 
seemed sufficient. That he was near was enough. 
When, one after another, the little ones were taken, 
he but lavished his love the more upon those that 
remained. All the children idolised him, and no 
pleasure absorbed them so completely that they 
were not gladdened and attracted by the sound of 
his returning footstep. Yet he who could love 
could command, and a look from him was more 
than a lecture from others. 

Dr. Duncan, as by this time has been fully 
gathered, was himself no stranger to sickness 
and pain. At one period of his life he was a 
martyr to severe headaches. They fell with a 
strange and sinister regularity on the Tuesday of 
each week. They appeared to be the accompani- 
ment of the somewhat belated reaction from 
Sunday’s expenditure of effort. At any rate 
they came with overmastering severity which no 
specific seemed capable of even relieving. They 
put work out of the question, and finding nowhere 
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any relief, he had to sit and endure. And now, as 
in the time of suffering with his eyes, he was the 
spirit of uncomplaining patience. Even in the 
sick-room, and during the illnesses which confined 
him to bed, he succeeded in making those around 
him happy. It is at least the testimony of those 
who nursed him that he made a delectable invalid. 

The four surviving members of the family all 
received a competent education, the son continu- 
ing into the University and actually undergoing a 
double curriculum. He had a distinguished career 
in Arts, taking his degree at the age of twenty. 
After a successful year or two at Conway College, 
Wales, as a teacher, he returned to Aberdeen and 
went through his medical course, as he had desired 
to do from the beginning, this also with distinction, 
emerging as Shepherd Gold Medallist, and assist- 
ing in turn Professor Stephenson and Professor 
Ogston. As an illustration of the young man’s 
versatility it may be mentioned that in the last 
year of his Arts course, having an hour to spare, 
it occurred to him to dip into theology, so he took 
the class of Christian Evidence conducted by Pro- 
fessor Pirie, and at the end of the session was 
awarded the second prize. Subsequently he re- 
moved to Bideford as partner in a practice to 
which he afterwards succeeded. Here he took his 
M.D. degree, and had among his patients such 
people distinguished in the world of letters as 
“Ouida” and Mr. Charles Garvice, who was also an 
intimate friend, and where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Like his father, he 
was ever merciful to the poor, and many in the 
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district had his efficient services without fee or 
reward, a striking and pathetic testimony being 
paid to his philanthropy on the day of his death 
when numbers of the poor stood in tears round his 
door, weeping that their friend had gone. Dr. 
Duncan, jun., died at the age of forty-two after a 
lingering illness, in the course of which Professor 
Ogston paid a marked tribute of friendship and 
regard by travelling from Aberdeen to Bideford in 
midwinter weather of the severest description, to 
give consultation and advice in his capacity as 
specialist, a service for which he declined all 
recompense but thanks. The son died rather more 
than two years before his father, and possessed 
of considerable means, which subsequently accru- 
ing to the father, enabled the latter to perform in 
his latest years some striking acts of generosity to 
which allusion has been made. 

In the college career of his son Dr. Duncan 
naturally took a profound interest, his pleasure 
in it being no doubt intensified by the fact that 
he could help in giving to the son what, for 
reasons, had been denied to himself. And the 
son had ever before him an ideal of ceaseless 
practical industry in the work of the father—an 
ideal he was by no means slack or unsuccessful 
in his attempt to realise. 

No home in the world is more subject than a 
minister’s to incessant peaceful invasion from 
without—unless it be a doctor’s. At all hours 
it is accessible, and its accessibility was, perhaps, 
never better exemplified or more freely utilised 
than in Dr. Duncan’s case. To stay in the house 
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for a day was a revelation of the enormity of the 
tax which is placed upon a popular minister's 
resources of time. When one considers that 
this has always to be taken as a very sub- 
ordinate adjunct of such a ministry, one wonders 
how and when the main body of its task can be 
accomplished. There was no protection and there 
was no barrier against all comers. The poor man 
in ill-health asking what the minister could do 
for him; the penniless or unfortunate woman, 
seeking such counsel or help as he could give; 
the professional beggar and swindler; the agent 
of the commercial establishment; the deacon on 
pressing business from the church; the young 
minister or the old, worried by congregational 
troubles and affairs; personal friends; the police- 
man making inquiry about some one in trouble, 
concerning whom Dr. Duncan perhaps knew even 
more than the authorities; the merciless talker 
upon nothing in particular, who was the only one 
to receive short shrift—the same door admitted 
them all, and every one without exception, who 
had any message in the world, was accorded a 
most gracious and kindly reception without a 
shadow of impatience. 

But he was far from being without his instru- 
ment of self-defence, and he had a perfect genius 
for getting rid of the trifler. It is difficult to 
say how it was done; but partly with word and 
partly with an unusual warning note in the voice, 
and partly with the most gracious but compelling 
attitudes of farewell, the trifler found himself 
most effectually dismissed, and yet outside could 
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hardly believe that he had not been treated like 
one of the minister’s best of friends. 

He was ever gallant and charming with ladies, 
and he did not confine his characteristic pat on 
the shoulder to one sex, his height enabling him 
to do it with a certain dignity even to his tallest 
friends. 

In his personal habits Dr. Duncan displayed a 
remarkable simplicity. He was never ill to please 
with the minor comforts of life, because he had 
never artificially multiplied his necessities in this 
way. He was rich not by the multitude of things 
he possessed, but by the fewness of his wants. 
And surely no man was ever contented with less. 
He had none of the “vices” which, in print, we 
put in quotation marks to indicate the minor 
personal indulgences. He was abstemious to a 
degree in ordinary eating and drinking. He had 
no perpetual hobby, unless it were his gardening, 
and he had no favourite form of recreation unless 
it were taking a walk. Even this he rarely did for 
the mere pleasure of the walk. One who has tried 
to sum up the activities of his life, on both the 
serious and the recreative side, has put it thus 
simply: He worked and he walked. The second 
half of the judgment may be merged without 
inaccuracy in the first. Or the life may be uttered 
in the sentence: He worked and sometimes he 
rested. And that is the whole tale. 

But let no man think that because he did not 
indulge in the things that are to many the indis- 
pensable sweetening of life Dr. Duncan was a 
dreary companion or a miserable ascetic. No 
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man could get more pleasure out of life in a 
quiet way, and no man could give more to those 
who loved him. 

His newspaper aided what seemed to be a 
natural facility for keeping in touch with the 
times. He was proud of his city and proud 
of his University, and nothing that related to 
their welfare was missed. His house was, as 
has been seen, to many students a home second 
only in esteem to their own. 

He had a talent for versification, with which he 
sometimes amused his friends. The old Heathcot 
Hydropathic was the scene of the composition 
of a clever and humorous production with a 
number of apt and witty allusions to circum- 
stances and guests which many present at the 
time besought him to put into print, but which 
he consigned to oblivion. He was sending a 
Christmas gift, in the shape of a small volume 
entitled “Sea Music,” to\Mr. Japp at Nairn, and 
without a moment of hesitation he scribbled 
upon it some lines beginning— 


“OQ thou lone dweller by the sounding sea, 
These Ocean Chimes I send to thee.” 


He amused his grandchildren with this pro- 
clivity. With them he was always at his best 
in the way of playfulness. He would keep them 
entranced with nursery tales and rhymes, and 
the broad Aberdeenshire Scotch in which they 
were sometimes recited was an added mystery 
to the two little English boys and the Anglo- 
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- Indian brother and sister. He was an indulgent 
grandfather, and it was not often their childish 
request, “Be funny, grandad, be funny!” was 
disregarded. 

A favourite collie called “Spencer” died while 
the little folks were in Aberdeen. He was called 
upon to write its epitaph, and they brought a 
plank for headstone on which to write it. He 
began— 


**We loved our noble Spencer well,” 


but as this suggested, if it did not actually pro- 
duce, an obvious and wicked rhyme, he changed 
it to— 


“Our noble Spencer now is dead, 
And thus we mark his humble bed.” 


The children retired with the headstone, consoled 
and delighted. 

In the course of his lifetime in Aberdeen Dr. 
Duncan made a number of interesting friend- 
ships, more particularly, as was natural, with 
Congregational ministers in the city and in the 
Northern district. The first name worthy of 
mention in this respect is that of Rev. David 
Arthur, who was minister of Belmont Street 
when Dr. Duncan came to the city. To him 
the young minister was indebted for much 
friendly counsel, and on him he relied, as he 
had need to rely on some one, in his new sphere 
and during his baptism of fire. It was Mr. Arthur 
who performed for Dr. Duncan those ministerial 
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duties which a minister can hardly perform for 
himself. He baptized and married members of 
the family, and in other ways was given evidences 
of confidence and esteem. Without him many 
times the work would have been harder than it 
was, and to him may be awarded this tribute to 
his memory, that for one man with a difficult 
task on hand he “made everything easier.” 

Principal Fairbairn was the minister of St. 
Paul Street Evangelical Union Church for a 
period of five years. He had not then come to 
his own, had not yet secured that large place in 
the confidence and admiration of the world of 
theology and philosophy which he has since come 
to hold so firmly and so long. But while some 
scouted or doubted he found in Dr. Duncan a 
friend to reassure and encourage by the expres- 
sion of his comprehension and his confident, pro- 
phetic faith. 

Dr. Duncan ever retained feelings of admira- 
tion and friendship for the brothers Pulsford, to 
whom he accorded that appreciation which the 
idealism of their lives as well as of their preach- 
ing extracted from all good men. That Dr. 
William entertained a responsive friendship for 
him was particularly displayed on the occasion of 
the opening of Trinity. There was more in 
common between the two men than the name of 
their respective churches. 

Rey. John Pillans, of Huntly, was another with 
whom a strong mutual friendship was contracted. 
In his case, too, there were bonds of affinity. 
They were both men of simple tastes but of 
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large-orbed minds, of natures peculiarly sensitive, 
though in different ways, to religious sentiment. 
Mr. Pillans was a man of high stature in every 
way, and was one of an amazingly numerous 
band of rare men associated with Huntly. The 
last sermon Mr. Pillans ever preached was de- 
livered for his friend in Trinity Church, Aberdeen. 

Another friendship continued till death was 
that with Rey. George Saunders, who came to 
Woodside Congregational Church in 1879. He 
was a gentle and lovable man who readily won 
his way to the affections of all the members of 
the household. This friendship also had some- 
thing of a tragic close. Theirs was the last home 
he visited. Towards the end of a week in the 
late summer of 1892 he left hurriedly, after a 
pleasant visit, to catch a car for Woodside, all of 
those in the house at the time going to the door 
to bid him goodbye. Early on the Sunday morn- 
ing one of his deacons brought the startling news 
of his unexpected death. 

Among ministers in the country he maintained 
a long friendship with Rev. James Rae, of New 
Deer. It was to his church he journeyed with 
unbroken regularity for nineteen years to con- 
duct the Harvest Thanksgiving service, and of 
Mrs. Rae’s warm-hearted hospitality and kindli- 
ness he always spoke with the heartiest recog- 
nition. 

And there falls to be specially noticed the 
lifelong and faithful friendship of Dr. Hunter, of 
Glasgow, whom Dr. Duncan had the opportunity 
of influencing while he was still a boy, and who 
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even as a student was one of the most acceptable 
among the many attractive speakers at the 
Evangelistic meetings at Albion Street. There 
was no little intercourse between the two in those 
days, and all through the subsequent development 
afterwards manifest in the career of the minister 
of Trinity, Glasgow, the mutual regard was 
uninterrupted till death. Dr. Hunter’s attach- 
ment, indeed, became the touchstone of his power 
to co-operate with his brethren in the Congre- 
gational Union. However this fact may be 
regarded, it is an uncommon testimony to his 
loyalty in personal friendship. 

The name of Principal Garvie, of London, cannot 
be omitted from a review of the more intimate 
friends. Scholarly and brotherly, learned and 
urbane, he was ever a welcome and ever a kindly 
visitor from a period even prior to the days 
when he became a member of the Northern 
Association at Macduff. He too has given public 
testimony on more occasions than one to the 
genuineness of his friendship. 


CHAPTER XX 
REST 


Died May 16, 1901—Dr. Jackson—Last words to successor— 
Last characteristic act—Last writing—Last subject—A 
trying Sunday—Dr. Stark’s memorial address—Dr. Garvie— 
Funeral. 


N one of the fairest days that ever dawned 

upon his beloved city, in one of the most 

brilliant summers of recent years, Dr. John 
Duncan passed to his rest. 

On the afternoon of the 16th of May, 1901, 
readers of the newspaper-posters throughout the 
city were startled to learn of his death. Though 
he had been in comparatively poor health for a 
few weeks, and though during the last few years 
he had had assistance in his work and a colleague 
and successor had actually been appointed, he had 
been only five days in bed, and it was not known 
even to his friends that the end was near. Recur- 
ring illnesses, however, had undermined a constitu- 
tion never at any time robust, and for a period 
of years before the end they had assailed him 


with ominous regularity in the spring. In the last 
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weeks insomnia and nervousness beset him, and 
he was finally prostrated. 

Dr. Jackson, a venerable figure, reminiscent of 
“the fine old school practitioner,” but a man of 
open mind and sagacious skill, who had fought his 
illnesses with him often and with conspicuous and 
well-merited success, had himself some time before 
passed to the majority, and Dr. Rose was in 
attendance. On the Sunday previous to his death 
the latter held a consultation with another doctor 
of the city. No immediate crisis was anticipated, 
and there was held to be no cause to inform 
relatives at a distance. About noon of the 16th, 
when he was temporarily alone for a moment, 
Mrs. Duncan having left the room to bring some 
nourishment, the heart failed, and the spirit which 
only God could have made returned to the God 
who gave it. 

It can hardly be doubted that Dr. Duncan died 
as he wished to die—in harness. He did not 
desire above all things to be old and dependent 
and helpless, and he had his wish. And yet it is 
possible that the weariness of the fragile frame 
inflicted its weariness to some extent upon the so 
long indomitable spirit. 

His last words to his successor who was never to 
be his colleague, and whose theological curriculum 
would not close before the autumn, took the form 
of the anxious question: “Can you not come a 
little sooner than the time appointed?” And 
when the latter had to give a negative reply, he 
said he would try to bear the burden a little 
longer. He was tired by his long day’s work. 
Rest would be welcome. 
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His outstanding characteristics manifested them- 
selves to his closing days. The last business meet- 
ing of the Church at which Dr. Duncan presided 
was held less than three weeks before his death. 
At this meeting, according to one of the news- 
papers, “arrangements were made for giving him 
a retiring allowance, which it was hoped he would 
enjoy for many years to come. When the pro- 
posal was made that such an allowance should be 
given, the doctor, with characteristic self-denial, at 
first declined. In the providence of God, he said, 
by the death of his son, means had come to him 
by which he would be as comfortable for the 
future period of his life as he had been in the 
past. It was urged, however, that it was only 
fair and right on the part of the Church that some 
recognition should be made of his long and valued 
services, and that he should at least accept £50 per 
annum. Mr. Duncan finally agreed to accept the 
allowance proposed under such circumstances, but 
he made it clear that no congregational or other 
interests would suffer on that account, for he 
stated that the money would enable him to be 
all the more generous to the deserving agencies 
of the church.” 

His last writing took the form of a note of news 
for the Church magazine. It is of a personal 
character and is conceived in the spirit of stimu- 
lating appreciation which was so natural to 
him :— 

“Mrs. Rosetti, having returned from her 
marriage, thought it expedient that she should 
resign her post as organist to the church. The 
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resignation was put before the meeting and 
accepted. Very sincere testimony was borne to 
Mrs. Rosetti’s excellent character and her musical 
taste and ability, which are most unusual. We all 
_heartily wish that for her and her husband the 
future will be very successful and happy.” 

His last subject, upon which he preached on the 
28th of April, was characteristically bright, and, in 
view of what happened, not without what may be 
construed as an unconscious and pathetic element 
of prophecy. He had entitled it “The Advent 
of Summer: Happy Holidays and Well-spent 
Sabbaths.” 

The 19th of May was a trying Sunday for the 
members of Trinity congregation. None were 
aware that Dr. Duncan was seriously ill, and the 
news of his death came as a sudden shock to all. 
They could scarcely realise he was gone until the 
signs of sorrow in the church and the impressive- 
ness of the services brought the truth home. The 
deacons had met and arranged that Dr. Stark, of 
Belmont Street Church, as the oldest and most 
prominent Congregational minister in the city, 
should be asked to take the morning service, and 
that Rev. Robert Steel, the minister-elect, should 
take the evening service. Dr. Stark had been in 
London, but arrived home on Saturday morning, 
and a deputation met him at the railway station. 
He had not heard the news till his arrival in Aber- 
deen, and was greatly shocked. 

A few sentences from the eloquent tribute of 
this brother minister may be here set down. The 
text of his sermon was 2 Timothy iv. 7—“I have 
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fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.” In the course of it he said: 
“ As soon as I returned to town yesterday morning 
I was made to feel that in the midst of life we are 
in death. I was met with the intimation of the 
sudden death of your pastor and the request that 
I should stand where I do now with such mingled 
feelings. We have not yet had time to realise fully 
what this death means to us, but there can be no 
doubt that the general feeling will be that our city 
is distinctly poorer by the event which we mourn 
to-day. Aberdeen streets have for ever lost one 
of their most picturesque figures, and his cheery, 
winsome presence will be missed by many who felt 
that he seldom spoke to them without lightening, 
if not lifting, the burden of life with his abounding 
and irrepressible hopefulness. He belonged to the 
town more than to any sect or party. What he 
was to you as a Church you best know. It was 
only a strong personality which would have 
gathered and kept such a congregation for so 
many years. It was only a man who had the 
large impelling faith and hope to venture, and 
the magnetic power to kindle others with his own 
enthusiasm, who would have been a leader in the 
enterprise which resulted in the erection of this 
fine building, which will remain as a monument 
of the courage and devotion of its builders. It has 
also to be said of him that he was the steadfast 
friend and willing helper of sister Congregational 
Churches, especially in these Northern parts. The 
smallest of them could count upon his ungrudging 
co-operation if time and strength permitted ; and 
John Duncan. 17 
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nothing in these latter years so brought out ‘ the 
Old Man Eloquent’ as when, on the platform of 
our Association meetings, he touched upon the 
sainted fathers of our denomination, such as 
Morison of Millseat or Murker of Banff. An 
Aberdonian by birth and lifelong residence, he 
was one of the best exponents of the history and 
character of its people; and with his broad mother- 
tongue, his homely allusions, and racy, Latimer-like 
humour, ever stood alongside of them as one of 
themselves, called of God to minister in holy 
things. The race bred in these parts, according 
to the testimony of the late Principal Geddes, has 
not the same pre-eminence in speaking power that 
it has in many other departments of public service. 
If so, John Duncan must be regarded as a remark- 
able exception. He was a born speaker, and I 
might without exaggeration say orator, when he 
reached his highest level. I have heard John 
Murker, who was himself no mean adept, express 
his admiration for the carrying power of your 
minister's impassioned discourse when expatiating 
on the love of God or picturing scenes of human 
distress and misery. In another respect he was 
totally different from the popular conception of 
the typical Aberdonian—he was a man of generous 
impulses. The stale joke about the hardness of 
the granite passing into those who live beside it 
was ludicrously out of place with regard to this 
man of Turriff extraction, for he was the very 
opposite of cool, calculating, and worldly-wise. 
He was practical, shrewd, matter-of-fact. Yet in 
daily life the heart carried him more than he 
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carried it, and he had the beautiful weakness— 
so it is regarded by a cynical world—of regarding 
his fellow-man not as a stranger or foreigner to 
be suspected, but as a brother to be trusted, till 
that was no longer possible. He had strong faith 
in the possibilities of human nature when rightly 
handled. Humanity was his leading and striking 
characteristic. When he was moved, and moved 
others by his stirring appeals to the humanity that 
was sleeping within us, the big-heartedness of the 
man was well set forth in the very tones of his 
voice, which had a peculiar thrill, as if they had 
come from the depth of his being where tears are 
born ; and his sentences under such an inspiration 
came from him like so many waves of our Northern 
sea, rushing and breaking upon the shore. To-day 
the feeling which possesses us is one of thankful- 
ness to God that John Duncan ever lived.” 

Rev. Robert Steel, Dr. Duncan’s successor, occu- 
pied the pulpit in the evening. He refrained from 
saying more than a word about the chief whose 
experienced counsel and co-operation he had hoped 
to enjoy for some time at least, and the depriva- 
tion of which he must now keenly feel in such a 
responsible first pastorate. 

It was the crowning satisfaction of Dr. Duncan’s 
last year that he and his people had unanimously 
and heartily agreed in calling a successor. Dr. 
Garvie, who preached at both services the 
following Sunday, said: “Many of you do 
not know how much he thought about this 
preparation for the close of his labours among 
you. This was the great concern of his heart in 
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these last years, that you might find one, not, I 
should say, to take his place—for that no man 
ever will—but at least to take up his task. I 
learned to honour and revere him more than 
ever when, in intimate conversation with him, I 
discovered how nobly unselfish he was about the 
future of this Church, how willing he was to 
decrease that another might increase, how 
generous in affection and counsel and help he 
was prepared to be to any man who would com- 
mend himself to your judgment. I know how 
much you all will miss him, but I venture to say 
that outside the family circle, to which our hearts 
now turn with deep-felt sympathy, none will 
feel so constantly this loss as he who is called 
to attempt his work without the guidance of his 
advice and the support of his sympathy.” 

It may just be recorded here that Mr. Steel's 
six years’ work in Trinity, before being called to 
George Square Church, Greenock, were a triumph 
of organisation and preaching ability, which 
secured in an unmistakable way, though in the 
course of a difficult succession, the efficient con- 
tinuance of the work of the great congregation. 

The funeral took place on Monday the 20th. 
The coffin had been removed from 69, Dee Street 
to the church and deposited in front of the pulpit. 
It was covered with beautiful floral tributes, 
including a wreath from the congregation and 
a floral cross from the young men and women 
of the Christian Instruction Class. The service 
was arranged for half-past two in the afternoon, 
but long before that time the church was filled 
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with mourners, while outside a large crowd had 
gathered, many of the women and children show- 
ing deep emotion at the loss of a friend so trusted 
and beloved. In the church there were many 
manifestations of the feeling of the profound 
sorrow which pervaded the whole community. 
Rev. Dr. Stark presided, and gave as the opening 
hymn, “Now the labourer’s task is o’er,”’ the 
touching refrain of which not a few found it 
impossible to sing. Rev. Dr. Jamieson, of Old 
Machar Cathedral, then engaged in prayer, and 
Rev. Dr. Sutherland, formerly of Turriff Free 
Church, read the Scripture. Rev. Alexander 
Brown, St. Paul Street Congregational Church, 
offered the final prayer. Its simplicity and direct- 
ness touched every heart, and for one sentence, 
“We grudge him to Thy heavenly kingdom,” he 
earned the poignant gratitude of many, if not all 
of the entire congregation of mourners. After a 
hymn, Rev. W. S. Chedburn, Crown Terrace Baptist 
Church, pronounced the benediction, and the coffin 
was borne down the aisle. 

The mournful procession then formed outside 
the church and proceeded along the streets, which 
were lined with sympathetic spectators, to Allen- 
vale Cemetery. The deacons of the Church, led 
by Mr. Fenton, for many years Church-officer, 
preceded the coffin, walking two abreast, and 
Mr. Stephenson, assistant minister, and Mr. Steel, 
minister-elect, followed the deacons. Then came 
the coffin, carried by six members of the Shore 
Porters’ Society in their seemly yet  pictur- 
esque attire, followed by the chief mourners and a 
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large number of the general public, and representa- 
tives of public bodies. The funeral was a wonderful 
testimony to the hold Dr. Duncan had taken on 
the affections of the people. The Church magazine 
in its memorial number made the simple statement 
which many could re-echo— 

“None of us ever saw such a funeral, or any 
citizen so beloved in life or mourned in death.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
APPRECIATIONS 


Earl of Aberdeen—Dr. Robertson Nicoll—Professor George Adam 
Smith—‘* Deas Cromarty ”—Dr. John Hunter—Dean Danson. 


* * * 


His EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, LORD- 
LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 


“Vicr-ReGat Lopes, Dustin, 
“ January 5, 1909. 

“It is easy, even after the lapse of years, to recall 
to mind the personality of Dr. Duncan. His very 
appearance, tall, handsome, with a kind of dignified 
picturesqueness, and a certain benignity of expres- 
sion and demeanour—all this caused him to be an 
impressive and attractive figure to the eye; and in 
his case the aspect was an index to the man. 

“Truly he made and left his mark. 

“Called to the charge of a pioneer enterprise 
which formed a landmark in the religious and 
educational history of the city which was the chief 
scene of his labours, his beneficent work and in- 
fluence waxed stronger and deeper till he became 
recognised as one of the foremost and safest repre- 
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sentatives of religious and philanthropic activity 
in his community. 

«A man of such wide sympathies and abilities 
could not remain unrecognised as to public mani- 
festations of confidence and esteem; and well 
deserved were such. 

“He served his day and generation, and his 
memory is blessed.” 


* * * 


“A GREAT CONGREGATIONALIST.” 
By Dr. Ropertson Nicout, British Weekly, May 23, 1901. 


“Dr. John Duncan, the minister of Trinity 
Congregational Church, Aberdeen, died at his 
residence in that city on Thursday. He had been 
in somewhat feeble health for years, but his death 
was unexpected. We do not suppose that Dr. 
Dunean’s name was widely known in England, 
even among Congregationalists, and yet it may be 
questioned whether he has left his equal behind 
him in this country as a minister of the common 
people. There are few keener critics than the 
citizens of Aberdeen, and it was among these that 
Dr. Duncan spent more than forty years of an 
active ministry. What he did was not done in a 
corner. His zeal and labour compelled observation 
which he was the last to seek. The judgment of 
his neighbours was clear, unhesitating, unanimous. 
There were more brilliant preachers in Aberdeen 
than he, but none more respected, none more 
beloved. Dr. Duncan, however, from first to last 
laboured in the poorest regions of the city, in 
places where nearly every church round him was 
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empty, and where almost every other minister 
seemed to be baffled. Yet his continual, sympa- 
thetic Christian toil gathered for him a member- 
ship of about a thousand people, many of them 
from the poorest of the poor. It was no wonder 
that John Duncan, as he was affectionately called, 
came to be venerated perhaps beyond any other in 
Aberdeen. He was himself the most unassuming, 
the most tolerant, and the most generous of men. 
He knew his own position and stood by it, but his 
name was never associated with controversy, and 
from bitterness and from selfishness he seemed to 
be entirely free. He took an active part in every 
philanthropic movement of his own city, and 
served in various ways the interests of Congrega- 
tionalism in Scotland. But he was first and 
last the servant of the poor—their servant for 
Christ’s sake—and now that he has ascended into 
the hill of God, it is difficult to think of any one 
who, in the same hard conditions, has accomplished 
so great a work. He has gone, but his memory 
remains, and will be long and affectionately 
treasured. Few, indeed, have had the right to 
say ‘Nunc dimittis’ with less faltering. John 
Duncan was the last man to seek for earthly 
honour, but it is pleasant to recall that the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in recognition of his con- 
spicuous and valuable services to the community, 
that the citizens presented him six years ago 
with a testimonial of regard, and that in 1891 
he was Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
Scotland.” 
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Proressor GrorGE ADAM SmitH, D.D., LL.D., 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. 


(To the writer.) 


‘640, WESTBOURNE GARDENS, GLASGOW. 
“« December 19, 1908. 

“The simple tale of the facts of your father-in- 
law’s life will be the most impressive tribute that 
could be paid to his personality and to the power 
of his long labours for his fellow-men. I hope that 
it will be widely read by our younger ministers. 
I am sure that nothing in our day is more fitted to 
inspire them than the story of how he overcame 
the difficulties of his early life, the problems of his 
ministry, and the discouragements which fell on his 
later years. My own remembrance of him is that 
of one of the best men I have ever met, and of one 
of the most inspiring preachers. The two impres- 
sions are not always achieved by the same man, 
but in his case there can be no doubt of their 
combination. To us younger ministers of the time 
in Aberdeen his ministry was perhaps the greatest 
example we had before us: alike in its careful 
shepherding of individuals, the power of its preach- 
ing to congregations, and its contribution to general 
civic causes. I remember, too, his chivalry to 
younger ministers, the value of his counsel, the 
stimulating generosity of his appreciation. His 
sincerity and the purity of his motives lent force 
to all he said and did. I count his example and 
friendship among the influences in my own life 
for which I am most grateful. With him before 
us, we younger workers could neither be dismayed 
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nor grow slack in our ministry, nor fail to have a 
broad and civic sense of our duty. May the story 
of his life be an inspiration to many who did not 
know him in the flesh!” 


* * * 


“DEAS CROMARTY” IN THE “BRITISH WEEKLY,” 
JUNE 20, 1907. 


“The Congregational minister of Dunoon, who 
is preparing a memoir of the Rev. John Duncan, 
of Aberdeen, has done me the honour to ask for 
my recollections of that good man and genuine 
Christian. I ought to have responded weeks ago, 
but what would you? We have been through the 
horror called a Removal. It is a form of death; 
for one’s life needs body of some sort—certain 
arrangements which become as it were limbs, and 
necessary to one’s action. People who want to 
think, and to write their thoughts, should never 
change houses. It is one of the worst of many 
outrages on the literary soul inflicted, or compelled, 
by a cheerfully barbarous world which thinks that 
‘writing’ is something like a spider getting into 
an ink-pot and walking out again to dry himself 
on various sheets of paper. Given the ink-pot and 
the paper, what more does the spider want? 
‘Peace and quietness?’ Pooh! He needs stirring 
up rather. Shake him! Pour him from vessel to 
vessel ; ring bells in his ears; rumble things under 
his table; remove him. Ah! poor spider, that is 
an outrage indeed, and three times repeated may 
well end thy career. To be sure an honoured 
friend speaks of—is it sixteen ?—removals in some 
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twenty-five years; but he is a missionary—a real 
one—and I believe they are capable of anything. 
Your genuine missionary is a man in a million. 
There are always, thank God, a few of him in the 
world, and he can bear to be removed, to be con- 
futed in every possible way, to be called a fool or 
worse, and still keep his faculties fixed on all the 
four points of the Evangelical compass. I know 
there are missionaries of this sort scattered over 
the lands to-day, preaching, healing, writing, 
training with hand and head. One, however, a 
man of unique talent, is not in the foreign field, 
but at home, because an English missionary society 
can’t recognise an apostle when it sees one; or 
because it wants its apostles cut out carefully from 
a paper pattern and snipped at the edges so as 
to fit in with other ‘agents,’ It is no doubt 
convenient to have agents in stock shapes and 
sizes, but there are always peculiars who won't 
conform, or can’t. I know a woman missionary 
whose ways would turn a bishop green; but how 
she works !—how she stands the climate !—how 
extremely unimportant a ‘removal’ is to her! 
She will have her last one, some day, from her dim, 
far away post, and the Church of the next age will 
wait a long time for another ‘out size’ like her. 

“Now weare not so far away from Dr. Duncan 
as you may suppose. He was made of similar 
stuff; the keen, quiet, firm nature, with the 
driving power in it that sees a task waiting for 
a man and steadily becomes that man until the 
two are so joined you cannot separate them. For 
this result you must eliminate the control of an 
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organisation ; work and man must be left to their 
own free development; and Dr. Duncan’s success 
lay partly in the fact that he was a Congrega- 
tionalist. When he stepped into the Shiprow of 
Aberdeen there was no ecclesiastical power to 
come between him and his people, and that suited 
him; for Scottish Radical and non-intrusionist 
was bred in every fibre of him—in the strenuous 
lines of the face, the quick directness of the sunken 
eyes and their glance, the sweetness of the visiting 
smile, the spare frame with its girded energy. By 
tone and temper he might have been a Coven- 
anter, though it was not in him to see ‘the head- 
ship of Christ’ as Henderson of Leuchars, for 
example, saw it; but, equally, it was the governing 
fact of life. One found nothing in John Duncan 
of the society cleric, nothing of the world ecclesi- 
astic, but much of the Puritan. He sprang from 
a soil half granite, half peat, which gives off a 
stringent, inappeasable flame of spirit-life, wonder- 
fully tenacious and wonderfully blended. Scotland 
is the last bed of this life which has done so much 
for the nations; and one looks abroad wondering 
where it is to revive. It is simple in manner and 
speech, and yet it knows many things: it is 
unaffected, full of appetite for action—a soldier- 
like character—yet possesses the dignity and even 
pride of an old race. Neither Puritans nor Celts 
are ever ‘’umble. Like the rest of them, Dr. Dun- 
can had a passion for doing things, as you could see 
when you observed the quick outgoing of his 
slender hands at the turn of a sentence. They 
were fine hands and he spoke with them, giving 
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rapid, suggestive hints of the doing that followed 
on his thought; and the tones of the voice also had 
their suggestions regarding this. Somewhat broad 
and very quick, they were full of firm purpose. 
You were to think, but not to get time for 
dreaming; you were to go round about things 
and take your bearings; to start from first 
principles, well ascertained, strongly held; you 
were to keep your eyes open, to cherish no 
illusions, to be attentive to subjects of ‘immediate 
practical importance. I remember the ring of 
that phrase coming from his lips. He was a 
realist by nature; the spirit-flame, clear and 
steady, came out of the sods of the hill. It was 
not transcendental. He was no mystic; nor did 
I take him for an optimist. The idealism of 
Christianity was there, as always in the Puritan: 
it was in his smile; but the starting-point and 
return of energy were in the region of man’s daily 
error and sorrow and need. He was a true Home 
Missionary, an evangelical grubber-up of dark 
roots and planter of homesteads in the open, a 
man who made raids against the common, ugly, 
brute foes of the race and had good knowledge of 
the whole business of fighting them. Such an one 
may be found speaking under a sense of prolonged 
battle, immemorial disturbance. But, again, he 
has fought too well not to be a man of deep faith ; 
he is too resolute not to feel in the working to- 
gether of all things the Resolution of the Most 
High God and of His Son Jesus Christ. 

“It was so I found Dr. Duncan, one evening— 
not in his own place and pulpit, which was a loss, 
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for he was a king there, and kings should be 
visited in their own capitals, not waylaid on a 
journey. But further opportunity never came. 
He had his strenuous task; I had mine. He had 
the fortune to see a day which admires and 
comprehends the work to which his life was given. 
With others it may be different. He went on 
crusade with his own lawful weapons and did 
honour to his own call. One remembers him as a 
man singularly true, sincere, without guile, a Scot 
indeed.” 


* * * 


Dr. JOHN Hunter, TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, GLASGOW, DECEMBER 30, 1908. 


“It was my privilege to know and love Dr. John 
Duncan from my youth up. To know him was to 
love him. All my recollections of him are fair 
and sweet and tender. They are part of that good 
and helpful tradition without which life would 
be a poor and bare thing. My boyish affection 
for him the multitude of years developed into a 
friendship which continued intimate and unbroken 
to his death. 

“To write of him means, therefore, to me, a 
solemn summoning out of the irrevocable past 
and the quiet places of the mind and heart of 
scenes and associations of my early days. I cannot 
help speaking of myself. 

“ My first introduction to him came about in this 
way. When I was between nine and ten years 
of age a great revival of religion visited the North 
of Scotland in connection with the preaching 
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of Brownlow North, Reginald Radcliffe, Duncan 
Matheson, and other laymen. I was much moved 
and impressed. Among other things I took to 
haunting churches and religious meetings of all 
kinds. Every Sunday for several years I went 
to church three times, of my own accord and 
gladly—for religion was never to me a gloomy 
and tiresome thing, the enemy of nature and 
joy. I heard all the ministers who occupied 
pulpits in and around Aberdeen about 1860. 
Their sermons are better remembered by me 
now than the sermons I have heard in recent 
years. Some of the preachers were remarkable 
men. With the exception of Dr. Flint, they are 
all dead—their faces vanished long since into the 
infinite azure and their voices for ever silent here. 
Dr. Beatt, whose first sermon I heard, is now, 
I believe, the oldest minister in Aberdeen, but 
his advent to the city took place two or three 
years after the time to which I now refer. It was 
during this early period of promiscuous church- 
going that I was first led to Albion Chapel, 
where Dr. Duncan—he wasn’t Dr. then—officiated. 
The occasion comes back to me with clearest dis- 
tinctness. It was the last Sunday evening of the 
year—a lovely, moonlight night, with the snow 
lying heavy on the ground. The building was 
crowded, and I sat in the aisle near the stairs of 
the pulpit. The text was—‘So teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. I can still recall the preacher’s appear- 
ance, manner, and gestures—his tall, stooping 
figure, his pale, animated countenance, his black 
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hair, and long, swinging arms. At the close of the 
sermon he repeated very pathetically the verse of 
a hymn which burned itself into my memory :— 


‘In early years Thou wast my Guide, 
And of my youth the Friend, 

And since my days began with Thee, 
With Thee my days shall end.’ 


“Though I only heard Dr. Duncan preach very 
occasionally, yet he was one of the favourite 
preachers of my boyhood. I liked him particularly 
when he raised his voice and flung about his arms. 
I remember one Sunday afternoon overhearing 
an old woman saying to her neighbour as they 
were passing out of his church—‘ Dear, good man ! 
he winna be lang here. He’s got death’s mark on 
his face.’ In the streets when one saw Dr. Duncan, 
he had the appearance of a frail, overworked, 
weary man. I do not know how he managed to 
keep himself alive for so many years. It was 
strength of the spirit rather than of the flesh. 
For neither ill-health nor constant infirmity could 
abate his energy or chill his zeal. 

“While still a boy I used to meet Dr. Duncan 
at various gatherings. When I was leaving for 
England in my seventeenth year a Young Men’s 
Society with which I was connected presented me 
with some books. Dr. Duncan was present at this 
farewell meeting. One sentence in his speech [I 
never forgot: ‘You do not know whither you are 
going, but you know something far better—you 
know with Whom you are going. He was 

John Duncan. 18 
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accustomed to say in later years that when reports 
of my ‘heresies’ reached him, they never dis- 
turbed him, because he knew that from a child I 
had ‘the root of the matter’ in me. 

“In my student days Dr. Duncan was one of the 
many ministers in Aberdeen who showed me much 
kindness and invited me to their pulpits when 
I was still in my teens. I always preached for him 
when I came North during my holidays, and he 
also secured for me remunerative supplies in 
neighbouring towns and villages. It was chiefly 
due to his friendly service that I preached at 
Banff, Portsoy, Keith, Cullen, Culsalmond, Insch, 
Huntly, Banchory, Inverurie, and Inverness. It 
was also to those holiday preachings I owe my 
first ‘call’ (to Duncanstone, Aberdeenshire), 
which [{ received two or three years before I was 
ready to accept a call to any place. I do not know 
what moved the people to send it. I have the 
faded document still in my possession—signed by 
a brother of the late Dr. Robert Bruce, of 
Huddersfield, who was at that time secretary of 
the Church. 

*T recall a golden summer Sunday I spent at 
Banchory, on the Dee, side a month or two before 
my ordination at York. I preached in the little 
Independent Chapel (since closed), and Dr. Duncan 
was one of my congregation. After the evening 
service we had a long walk, made delightful with 
all fair colours in the sky and with the floral sheen 
and sweet scents of the countryside. While 
thanking me for my juvenile discourse, he 
thought there was one statement in it which 
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longer and larger experience would correct. I 
had said that it was more difficult for a man fairly 
well-born and well-circumstanced to go downward 
than it was to rise upwards. He had more to 
resist, for the powers and influence in the world 
and in the soul were more and greater than those 
on the side of evil. My friend’s prophecy is still 
unfulfilled. My early conviction has grown with 
my growth. 

“Dr. Duncan had an affectionate interest in 
divinity students. Their timid aspirations found 
in him a friend. What he did for me in my early 
days I found him constantly doing for others— 
giving them a vital sympathy and wise counsel 
which strengthened the weak hands and con- 
firmed the feeble knees. His atmosphere was 
not one of fault-finding criticism, but of just and 
kindly appreciation. An old Aberdeen professor 
used to say, in order to justify his own rigid con- 
servatism, ‘It is of no use trying to argue with 
a man when he has got past his sixtieth year.’ 
The limit for most men may, I think, be put much 
nearer youth even than that. Dr. Duncan delighted 
to come in contact with young thought and young 
life. There was no need to pray for him as another 
Aberdeen professor is said to have prayed for his 
students: ‘Give them receptivity, that is, Lord, 
the power to receive!’ He was a man of open 
mind and wide sympathy, and, therefore, never 
inhospitable to new ideas. He did not, as some 
do, dread the intrusion of a new thought lest it 
should disturb and dislocate what may already be 
in the mind. What he did not like he, at least, 
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sought to understand. He was not a scholar or 
a learned man, but his word had always the 
illumination of knowledge as well as the accent 
of conviction. He had the meditative and 
brooding habit of mind in no mean degree, I 
always found it good to be in his company. He 
knew the secret by which a man is able to keep 
himself fairly well abreast with the movements 
and needs of his time. He maintained his fresh- 
ness and power unabated to the end. He never 
appeared to me to have passed ‘the dead line.’ 
Like Swedenborg’s angels, he seemed to grow 
younger in mind and heart as he grew older. 
He was always interested in men and things; 
full of hope for the world, and confident that 
there was nothing wrong which could not be 
set right. In later years I never heard Dr. 
Duncan preach, but I had the opportunity now 
and again of hearing him speak at _ public 
meetings. I always felt he was one to whom 
that much misused word ‘eloquent’ might be 
justly applied. His power of extemporaneous 
speech was great, and when kindled into flame 
his words were singularly telling and impressive. 
There was a peculiar aptness, and sometimes poetic 
beauty, in his illustrations. When he became re- 
miniscent his speech was full of charm. It was as 
the Devon man said of ‘Lorna Doone,’ ‘ A’most 
as good as clotted cream.’ His platform addresses, 
like his sermons, were marked by a simple and 
earnest desire to reach the lives of men and to 
give them help. Though he was strictly orthodox, 
yet it was not so much doctrines as the faith which 
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lay behind doctrines and out of which they came, 
that animated and shaped his thinking and his 
preaching. He loved the simple themes of reli- 
gion—Repentance, Trust, Prayer, Consecration, 
Obedience, and Service. It was not opinion and 
argument, but faith, hope, and love, which through 
him found a large and free utterance. For sec- 
tarianism and partisanship he had no affinity. 
He was a member and minister of the one 
catholic Church of Christ. His recognition of the 
work of others was always generous and cordial. 
Little he cared what uniform a preacher wore, 
or whether he said ‘Sibboleth’ or ‘ Shibboleth,’ 


‘So the right word was said 
And life the sweeter made.’ 


“In the days I saw most of Dr. Duncan he was 
never chargeable with what a much-talked-about 
clergyman once called the sin of having habitually 
a small congregation, although I think much can 
be said, in a religious world that judges everything 
by bigness and noise, for the small congregation. 
It is often the hiding-place of the best and most 
prevailing influences. The common people heard 
Dr. Duncan gladly, not because he entertained 
them with anecdotes and jokes or echoed the cries 
of the passing hour, but because he interpreted in 
an engaging way their deeper experiences and 
what was best in their minds and hearts. A 
great judge once said that popularity is of two 
kinds—the popularity which is run after and the 
popularity which follows. Dr. Duncan’s popularity 
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was that which follows. It was also won at a 
time when the newspapers had not begun to 
demoralise the Churches and the ministry by 
publishing their doings to any considerable 
extent, and to startle the people with the per- 
centage of worshippers to the population, thus 
leading multitudes almost insensibly into the 
fatal habit of thinking that to be known and 
talked of is the test of worth and influence, and 
that no preacher can be of much consequence 
unless he is a pusher and is followed by a crowd. 
It is getting increasingly difficult to be at the same 
time a popular preacher and an honest and modest 
man. One has both to watch and pray in order 
to keep out of the strong and incessant drift and 
pressure towards catering to a debauched public 
taste for exciting ways of doing things. George 
Eliot has somewhere said that no man, whether 
statesman, prophet, or preacher, ever yet kept a 
prolonged hold over a multitude without stooping 
to things which in some measure degrade himself. 
Dr. Duncan was not a man who could truckle to 
low standards. He was obedient to the heavenly 
vision of his ministry, and he did his best to make 
the ideal actual and the actual ideal. The secu- 
larisation of the Church which is going so far in 
these passing days had not in his time set in, and 
even if it had it would have found nothing in him. 
From the beginning of his ministry to the end he 
wrought with singleness of aim and singleness 
of feeling—‘obeying at eve the voice he heard 
at prime.’ 

“Dr. Duncan was more than a preacher and a 
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pastor—he was a citizen. He took the greatest 
interest in the welfare of the community and thus 
extended his influence far beyond the limits of his 
congregation. Many philanthropic causes had his 
sympathy and help, though he never allowed him- 
self to think that men might be made good by 
legislation or unselfish by the increase of material 
comforts. His passion for humankind was born 
of his passion for God. He lived in the life of his 
city and was one of the men who gave it character. 
He had the respect and confidence of all classes to 
an extent scarcely accorded to any other minister 
in Aberdeen. 

* Nothing, I think, was more noticeable in Dr. 
Duncan than his modest and ever-kindly manli- 
ness. There was in his demeanour, with a certain 
natural dignity, a homely friendliness. In his 
methods and manners there was nothing official 
or obtrusive. He never supposed that he could 
raise himself or the world by taking airs. There 
was no schism in his life. He practised what he 
preached—at least, as much as any of us can do. 
It could be truly said of him what Chaucer said 
of his Poor Parson— 


‘Christ’s lore and His Apostles’ twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.’ 


“The influence of his ministry was both wider 
and deeper: than he could ever have imagined. 
Last year in Chicago I met an elderly gentleman 
who ascribed the best that was in him to ‘John 
Duncan,’ and he is but one of the large family of 
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souls which my old friend helped God to make. 
The fact that it is not deemed too late even 
in these restless, pushing days to publish his 
biography speaks of a work that had in it ele- 
ments that time does not speedily wear away, 
and of power genuine and abiding. 

“Of the shadow that fell on the closing days of 
his ministerial life I dare not trust myself to 
say anything. It is, however, with a secret satis- 
faction that I recall the opportunity it gave me, 
before the friend of my youth had passed beyond 
the sound of all earthly voices, of testifying in 
public to the high and affectionate esteem which 
I felt for him, to the nobility of his personal 
character, and to the heroic and faithful work 
which God permitted him to do for well nigh half 
a century in the city of Aberdeen.” 


* * * 
THE VERY REVEREND DEAN Danson, D.D., 
ABERDEEN. 


“ Although my acquaintance with Dr. John 
Duncan was rather personal than ecclesiastical, it 
may not be out of place that I should contribute to 
his biography a few ‘memories’ of a very grateful 
character. As both of us had our ministry in the 
East End of Aberdeen, we had constant opportuni- 
ties of meeting, either as we passed to and fro on 
the streets, when we never failed to enjoy a few 
kindly words upon current topics, or in associations 
of which we were co-directors, or in meetings 
where we chanced to be fellow-speakers. 

“1. My first memory refers to his remarkable 
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power of inspiring affection. You felt that this 
tall, gaunt, muscular man was as tender as a child 
as he stooped down to speak to some poor ‘ wifie,’ 
or patted a child on the head. In conversing with 
oneself there was a perfect frankness and a plain 
desire to understand a position that was not his own. 
Now candour is a more important factor in affec- 
tion than some people consider. You can never 
love the shifty or the time-serving any more than 
you can love the ultra-dogmatical or the over- 
bearing. He was a man whose eye smiled into 
yours as he talked to you of things upon which 
you were pretty sure to differ, but he opened his 
own mind with so much friendliness that discord 
was impossible, no matter how wide the difference 
between you. 

“T remember particularly the mitis sapientia— 
the mild wisdom—with which he discussed with me 
the subject of the Higher Criticism at a time when 
the question had not been so well acclimatised in 
Scotland as now. Love easily springs up between 
men who are content to place their views alongside 
each other and there leave them in honest but 
peaceful rivalry. Of course, Dr. Duncan’s own 
congregation knew him much better than I did, 
but I think I can hardly be wrong in saying that 
the love wherewith they loved him was founded in 
and reflected from his boundless sympathy. I 
have heard him plead at the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor with tearful 
power on behalf of some poor family or child of 
misery; I have known him, at an age when he 
might have pleaded exemption from climbing stairs 
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of an altitude unknown in ordinary parochial work 
in England, trudge upward uncomplainingly to find 
the special object of his care. He certainly could 
inspire affection both in equals and inferiors. 

«2. His power over meetings was also very 
remarkable. His fluency—eloquence he never 
claimed—was unstinted, and I never heard him 
accused of verbosity. His arms struck out from 
both shoulders and sometimes revolved over his 
head in circumvolutions and his fingers wrought 
in nervous sympathy after the manner of many 
great orators, but the matter was always simple 
and direct to the issue without unnecessary ampli- 
fication or rhetorical parade. 

“T do not think I could do better than quote an 
illustration from his address at a meeting to which 
both of us had been called by the gracious invita- 
tion of the Countess of Aberdeen. We were asked 
to address a band of emigrant servant-girls who 
were going to Australia under the auspices of a 
society of which her Jadyship was president. I 
happened to be the first speaker, but it is quite 
unnecessary to recall my own remarks. Dr. 
Duncan followed in a speech which struck me 
very forcibly by its knowledge of the servant-girl 
life, whether at home or abroad. He did not spare 
the slackness of many of his audience in the per- 
formance of their duties, nor their tendency to 
petty ‘picking and stealing’ in the houses in which 
they were employed. At the same time he justified 
a girl who, in the course of a hard morning’s 
work, might go to the larder and take a ‘piece’ 
to sustain her until dinner-time. A multitude of 
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details followed, which must have convinced the 
emigrant girls of the knowledge and sympathy of 
the speaker. He had them spellbound as he 
interpreted their feelings on leaving home, and the 
temptations which might assail them in their new 
environment. 

“On another occasion I was much touched by his 
honest simplicity of statement. At his request, I 
had consented to deliver a lecture at the Saturday 
Evening Meeting, and Dr. Duncan presided over a 
large audience. He somewhat surprised me by 
an introductory remark that he wished to clothe 
himself on this evening in a white sheet of 
penitence and do atonement in the presence of an 
Episcopal minister for a sin of his youth. What 
could he possibly mean? Then came a touching 
account of an incident of his boyhood at Turriff, 
when he had joined a rabble band of youths who in 
the streets had mocked and jeered at a poorly-clad 
Episcopal minister named, I think, Cruickshank. 
How nobly pathetic was this confession of a boyish 
and thoughtless injury to an old man who had 
been dead for more than half a century! I can 
hardly conceive anything more worthily chara- 
teristic of the man than such an avowal, and in my 
humble judgment it is worthy to stand side by 
side with Dr. Samuel Johnson’s act of bare-headed 
penance in the market-place of Uttoxeter for 
disobedience there to his father Michael years and 
years before. 

“To put my ‘memories’ in a nutshell, they are 
recollections of a man with great natural ability, 
who devoted himself heart and soul to the good 
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of his fellow-men; who tried to live in harmony — 
with every section of the Christian Church; who 
was singularly free from self-seeking, and who 
endeavoured to translate the theology of the 
gospel into ministries of love and service for the 
poor, the desolate, and the friendless.” 
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D.D.) 


THE INDWELLING SPIRIT. 6/- 


DAWSON (Rev. W. J. D.D.) 


THE DIVINE CHALLENGE / 
3/6 net. 
ONE NIGHT IN BETHLEHEM. 
1/6 net. 
DEISSMANN (Prof. ADOLF, D.D.) 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT 
EAST. With Illustrations. 16/- net. 


ST. PAUL. Translated by Lionel R. 
M. Strahan M.A. 5/- net. 


THE PHILOLOGY OF THE GREEK 
BIBLE. Its Present and Future. 
Translated by Lionel R. M. Stra- 
chan M.A. 3/- net. 


DENNEY (Rev. Prof. JAMES, D.D.) 
THE WAY EVERLASTING. 6/- 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. A new 
and revised edition, containing ‘‘The 
Atonement and the Modern Mind.” 


6/- 
THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 


LONIANS. 7/6 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 7/6 
STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 5/- 
THE ATONEMENT AND THE 
MODERN MIND. 2/6 


JESUS AND THE GOSPEL. 10/6 


THE ea AND THE KING- 
DOM 1/- net. 


GOSPEL i ise a AND AN- 
SWERS Cloth, 1/- net. 


THE LITERAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE SERMON ON. THE 
MOUNT. 1/- net. 


DICKIE (Rev. W., D.D.) 


THE CULTURE OF THE SPIRIT- 
UAL LIFE. 6/- 


LIFE’S IDEALS 3/6 


DOBSCHUTZ (Prof. E. VON, D.D.) 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE 
GOSPELS. 5/- 


DODS (Rev. Principal MARCUS, D.D.) 


THE LATER LETTERS OF PRIN- 
CIPAL MARCUS DODS. Edited by 
his Son. 6/- 


THE EARLY LETTERS OF MAR- 
CUS DODS, Edited by his Son. 6/- 


WHY BE A CHRISTIAN? 1/- net. 


THE VISIONS OF A soa face 
1/- net. 
ISRAEL’S IRON AGE. 3/6 


ERASMUS AND OTHER ESSn Ys. 
THE Ee he THAT TEACHES 
TO PRAY, 


1/6 net. 
MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, AND 
CHRIST: 3/6 


ISAAC, JACOB AND JOSEPH 3/6 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
(Matthew. ) 3/6 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Second Series. (Luke. 3/6 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 2/6 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 7/8 
ST. JOHN. Vol. I. 7/8 
ST. JOHN. Vol. II. 7/6 
THE _ FIRST ee TO THE 

CORINTHIANS 7/6 


FOOTSTEPS IN. THE PATH OF 
LIFE. Meditations and Prayers. 


3/6 net. 
CHRIST AND MAN: SERMONS. "6/- 


THE LITERAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT. 1/- net. 


DRIVER (Rev. Canon S. R., D.D.) 


THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH.  6/- net. 


DRIVER (Rev. Canon S. R., D.D.) and 


KIRKPATRICK (Rev. A. F., D.D.) 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. New 
and revised edition. 1/- net. 


DRUMMOND (Prof. HENRY, F.R.S.E.) 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRIT- 


UAL WORLD. 3/6 
Popular edition, 6d. 
THE ASCENT OF MAN. 3/6 net. 
Popular edition, 6d. 
THE CILY WITHOUT A CHURCH. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 2/6 
White covers, 1/- 

THE CHANGED LIFE. 
White covers, 1/- 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C, 
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DRUMMOND (Prof. HENRY).—contd. 


PAX VOBISCUM. White covers 1/- 
THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD. Cloth, gilt edges, 2/6 
White covers, 1/- 
fl PROGRAMME OF CHRIST- 
ANITY. Cloth, gilt edges, 2/6 
White covers, 1/- 

ee ee AFRICA. 
h Map and Illustrations, 3/6 


errs SECOND INNINGS. 
Popular edition, 6d.; cloth, 1/6 
THE IDEAL LIFE, AND OTHER 
UNPUBLISHED ADDRESSES. 6;- 


THE WILL OF GOD. 
White covers, 1/- net. 
THINGS UNSEEN. 
White covers, 1/- net. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF HENRY 
DRUMMOND. 
Cloth, 1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 


bas Sy Sy tee gd THING IN THE 
ORLD new and decorative 
bey 1/6 net. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUM- 


MOND, F.R.S.E. By George Adam 
Smith, DDS LL.D. With portrait. 


Cloth, 3/6 
DRUMMOND (ROBERT J., D.D.) 
FAITH’S CERTAINTIES. 5/- 


candy Sed (THOMAS CHARLES, 


A COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


10/6 
THE EPISTLE TO THE crepe 
7/6 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 
Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll LL.D. 
Series I. to VII., six vols. each, 24/- 
net each set; Series VIII., seven 
yols., 28/- net; single vols. 7/6 each 


FIRST SERIES. 

COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D., D.Litt. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
MARK. By the Right Rev. G. A. 
Chadwick, D.D. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
Rey. Principal Marcus Dods. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. 
By the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, 
p> LED: 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. 
By the same Author. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
By the Rev. Principal T. C. Ed- 
wards, D.D. 


By the 
D.D 


EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE.—contd. 


SECOND SERIES. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALA- 
TIANS. By the Rev. Prof. G. G. 
Findlay, D.D. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By 
the Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, i.—xxxix. 


Vol. I. By the Rey. Principal 
George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By 
Prof. W. Milligan, D.D. 


THE_ FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. By the’ Rey. 
Principal Marcus Dods, D.D. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By 
a ia Rev. W. Alexander, D.D., 


THIRD SERIES. 

a cig AND RUTH. By the Rev. 
R. A. Watson, D.D. 

THE PROPHECIES waa He we mas 
By the Rev. C. J. A 

THE BOOK OF ok: 
Chaps. xl. to Ixvi. Vol. II. By the 
Rev. Principal George Adam Smith, 
1014 BAA Do By 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 
ie the Rev. J. Monro’ Gibson, 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS. By the 
Right Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. By 
the Rev. H. Burton, M.A. 


FourTH SERIES. 
ECCLESIASTES OR THE PREA- 
es By the Rev. Samuel Cox, 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES 


AND ST. JUDE. _ By the Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, D.D. 


THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. By 
the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D. 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. By 
the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Vol. I. By the Rev. Professor G. T. 
Stokes, D.D. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
Vol. I. By the Rev. Principal 
Marcus Dods, D.D. 

FIFTH SERIES. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS. By the Rev. Professor 
James Denney, D.D. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Vol. 
Il. By the Rev. Principal Marcus 
Dods, D 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Vol. I. 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D., D.Litt. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Vol. II. By the Rev. Professor 
G. T. Stokes, D.D. 

Bs BOOK OF JOB. By the Rev. 

A. Watson, D.D. 

Hows EPISTLE TO THE EPHES- 
IANS. By the Rev. Professor 
G. G. Findlay, D.D. 


SIXTH SERIES. 


THE. EPISTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. By the Rev. Principal 
Rainy, D.D. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. By 
the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, F.R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the 
Rev Professor 'W. G. Blaikie, D.D., 
iD: 

EZRA NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. 
By the Rev. Professor W. F. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. _ Vol. II. 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D., D.Litt. 

THE. EPISTLES; OF SE. PETER. 
By the Rev. Professor J. Rawson 
Lumby, D.D 


SEVENTH SERIES. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
By the Right Rev. Handley C. G. 
Moule, M.A., D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. 
By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor James Denney, D.D 

THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. By 
the Rev. Professor W. H. Bennett, 
DD? Dabitt. 

THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. By 
the Rev. R. A. Watson, D.D. 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Vol. III. 
By the Rey. Alex. Maclaren, D.D.., 
D.Litt. 

EIGHTH SERIES. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL. By the 
Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, F.R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 

Chaps. xxi.-lii. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Andrew Harper, B.D 

THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. 

a Rey. Prof. Andrew Harper, 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, 
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THE SONG OF SOLOMON AND 
THE LAMENTATIONS OF JERE- 
MIAH. By the Rev. Professor W. 
F Adeney M.A. 

THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. By the 
Rey. Professor John Skinner, M.A. 

THE BOOKS OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. By the Rev. Principal 
George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. 
In Two Volumes. 


COMPLETE INDEX TO THE EX- 


POSITOR’S BIBLE. By S;- G. 
Ayres, B.D. 7/6 


EXPOSITOR’S DICTIONARY OF 
TEXTS 


Complete in two Volumes. Containing 
Outlines, Expositions, and _ Iilustra- 
tions of Bible Texts, and full refer- 
ence to the best homiletical literature. 
Edited by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., and Jane T. Stoddart, 
with the co-operation of the Rev. 
James Moffatt, D.D. 

Vol. I—GENESIS TO ST. MARK. 
Vol. II1—THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
LUKE TO THE REVELATION. 
Over 1,000 pages in each Volume. 

Price 25/- net each Volume. 


EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D. 

Complete in Five Volumes. Price to 
Subscribers, £3 15s. net the set of 
five volumes. Single volumes, price 
28/-; any two volumes, 30/- net. 


VOLUME I. 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By the 
Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. 


GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By ~ 
Rev. Principal Marcus Dods, D.D 
VOLUME II. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the 
Rev. Prof. R. J. Knowling, D.D. 
ROMANS. By the Rev. Prof, James 


Denney, 
FIRST CORINTHIANS. By the Rey. 
Prof. G, G. Findlay, B.A., D.D. 
VOLUME III. 
SECOND CORINTHIANS. By the 
Very Rev. Dean Bernard, D.D. 


GAL ATIANS. By the Rev. Frederic 
Rendall, M.A. 

EPHESIANS. By the Rev. Principal 
Salmond, D.D. 

PHILIPPIANS. By the Rev. H. A. 

Kennedy, D.Sc. 

COLOSSTAN By Professor A. S. 

Peake, D. De 


Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTA- 
MENT.—contd. 
VOLUME IV. 


I. and II.. THESSALONIANS. By 
the Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. 


I. and II. Timothy. By the Rev. 
Professor Newport J. D. White, D.D. 


TITUS. By the same author. 


PHILEMON. By the Rev. W. O. E. 
Oesterley, M.A., D.D. 


JAMES. By the Rev. W. O. E. 
Oesterley, M.A., D.D. 
HEBREWS. By the Rev. Principal 
Marcus Dods, D. 
VOLUME V. 


 PETER.. By J. Hs A. “Hart, M.A. 

H. PETER. ey the Rev. R. H. 
Strachan, M.A 

JOHN. By the aM Prof. 
Smith, M.A., é 

JUDE. 
Lit.D. 


David 


By ss ee J. B. Mayor, 


REVELATION. By the Rev. James 
Moffatt, D.D. 


FAIRBAIRN (Rev. A. M., M.A., D.D., 
LL.D.) 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 9/- 
THE CITY OF GOD. 7/6 
TH PLACE. OF) CHRIST IN 
MODERN THEOLOGY. 12/- 
RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN 
MOLERN LIFE. 3/6 
CATHOLICISM: ROMAN AND 
ANGLICAN. 7/6 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 12/- 
STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
THEOLOGY. 12/- net, 
FARRAR (The Very Rev. F. W., D.D.) 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL 7/6 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. 7/6 
THE SECOND BOOK OF cae 
7/6 


FAUSSET (The Rev. Canon A. R., 
D.D.) 
THE CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY 


BIBLE CYCLOPCDIA. 
Illustrated, 3/6 net. 


FENWICK (MALCOLM C.) 


WITH THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IN COREA. An _ autobiographical 
Missionary Record. 3/6 


FINDLAY (Rev. Prof. 
D.D.) 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHES- 
IANS. 7/6 


G. G., B.A., 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALA- 
TIANS. 


7/6 
FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIFE 


ETERNAL. 10/6 
FISHER (Professor GEORGE P., D.D., 
LL.D.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE ee: 


12/- 
THE GROUNDS OF _ THEISTIC 
AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


10/6 
THE REFORMATION. New and 
revised edition. 10/6 net. 


FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY 
Edited nye ‘ae Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D. Ten Volumes. 
7/6 each. 
(1) STILL HOURS. By Richard Rothe. 


(2) BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch. In 3 vols. 

ate . MANUAL OF INTRODUCTION 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
a Bernhard Weiss. 

(4, CHURCH HISTORY. 
fessor Kurtz. In 3 vols. 

(5) SELECTED SERMONS OF 


SCHLEIERMACHER. Translated 
by Mary F. Wilson. 


FORSYTH (Rev. Principal PETER 
TAYLOR, D.D.) 
CHRIST ON PARNASSUS. Lectures 
on Art, Ethic and Theology. 
10/6 net. 
RELIGION AND RECENT ART. 
With Illustrations by Holman-Hunt, 
Burne-Jones, and Rossetti. Revised 
and enlarged edition. 10/6 net. 
THE HOLY FATHER AND THE 
LIVING CHRIST. 1/- net. 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. §1/- net. 
RELIGION IN RECENT ART. 
Illustrated, 10/- net. 
POSITIVE PREACHING AND 
MODERN MIND. 5/- net. 
SOCIALISM, THE CHURCH AND 
THE POOR. 1/- net. 
MISSIONS IN STATE AND CHURCH. 


6/- 
THE CRUCIALITY OF THE CROSS. 


5/- 

THE PERSON AND PLACE OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 7/6 net. 
THE WORK OF CHRIST. 5/- 


In 2 vols. 
By Pro- 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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GAIRDNER (W. H. T., B.A.) 


D. M. THORNTON: A _ Study in 
Missionary Ideals and Methods. 
With illustrations, 3/6 net. 


GARVIE (Rev. Principal A. E., M.A., 
D.D.) 


STUDIES IN PAUL’S ea 
6 net. 
A GUIDE TO PREACHERS. 5/- 


phate ae THE INNER LIFE 
OF JE 7/6 net. 


THE eee CERTAINTY A- 
MID THE MODERN cae gtr 
7/6 net. 


Cres 08, (Rev, JOHN MONRO, M.A., 


THE UNITY AND SYMMETRY OF 
THE BIBLE. 1/- net. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 
7/6 
PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES. 
1/- net. 
GLOVER (Rev. ARCHIBALD, M.A.) 


A THOUSAND MILES OF 
MIRACLE IN CHINA. 
Illustrations and Map. 3/6 


GODET (F., D.D.) 


STUDIES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 7/6 


STUDIES ON THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 7/6 


STUDIES ON ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES. 7/6 
GORDON (CHARLES W.) 
THE LIFE OF JAMES ROBERT- 
SON, D.D. Illustrated, 6/- 
GORDON (A. J., D.D.) 


THE TWOFOLD LIFE: or, 
Work for us and Christ's 
in us. 


Christ's 
Work 


1/6 net; 
IN CHRIST. 
1/6 net; 
ECCE VENIT. 
Cloth, 2/- net; leather, 2/6 net. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT. IN are 
3/6 


GORDON (S. D.) 
QUIET TALKS 


leather, 2/6 net. 


leather, 2/6 net. 


ABOUT THE 


WORLD’S SAVIOUR. 2/6 net. 
QUIET TALKS ON PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS. 2/6 net. 
QUIET TALKS WITH WORLD 
WINNERS. 2/6 net. 
CALVARY. 1/- net. 


GREENHOUGH (Rev. J. G., M.A.) 
THE APOSTLES OF OUR enero 
f= 
THE CROSS IN MODERN LIFE. 


6/- 
THE MIND OF CHRIST IN ST. 
PAUL 6/- 


GRIFFITH-JONES (Rev. Principal E., 
B.A.) 
THE ASCENT THROUGH Le ah hd 


THE MASTER AND HIS METHOD. 
1/- net. 
HAERING (Professor) 


THE HISTORY OF DOGMA. 
Translated by the Rev. Professor J. 
Dickie, D.D. 12/- 


HENSON (Rev. Canon HENSLEY, D.D.) 
THE ROAD TO UNITY. 1/- net. 


HOLDEN (Rev. J. STUART, M.A.) 
THE PRE-EMINENT LORD, and 
other Sermons. 3/6 


HORTON (Rev. R. F., M.A., D.D.) 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 7/6 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF EX- 
POSITION: 
Nine volumes, 3/6 each. 

THE LIFE OF DAVID AS RE- 
FLECTED IN HIS PSALMS. Rev. 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D., LL.D. 

THE GALILEAN GOSPEL. _ Rey. 
Prof, A. B.° Bruce; 3D. Litp: 

ISAAC, JACOB, AND JOSEPH. Rey. 
Principal Marcus Dods, D.D. 

THE LAST SUPPER OF OUR 
LORD and His Words of Consola- 
tion to the Disciples. Rev. Princi- 
pal J. Marshall Lang, D.D. 

THE SPEECHES OF THE HOLY 
APOSTLES. Rev. Donald Fraser, 
DD. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. Rev. Chas. 
Stanford, D.D. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Rev. Principal Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Two volumes. 

THE LAW OF THE TEN WORDS. 
ace Principal J. Oswald Dykes, 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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HUGHES (HUGH PRICE) 
THE LIFE OF HUGH PRICE 
HUGHES, By his Daughter. 
Illustrated, 3/6 net. 
HUTTON (Rev. JOHN, M.A.) 


THE WINDS OF GOD. A Study of 
Nineteenth Century Thought in Re- 


lation to Faith. 2/6 net. 
IVERACH (Rev. Prof. J., D.D.) 
IS GOD KNOWABLE? 3/6 


JACKSON (Rev. GEORGE, B.A.) 
THE TABLE-TALK OF JESUS. 3/6 
FIRST THINGS FIRST. 3/6 
A YOUNG MAN’S RELIGION. 3/6 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 3/6 


THE OLD METHODISM AND THE 
NEw. 1/- 
THE FACT OF CONVERSION. 3/6 


JONES (Rey. J. D., B.D.) 
THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL. 6/- 


JONES (Rev. MAURICE, B.D.) 
Sr. PAUL THE ORATOR; 6/- 


JOWETT (Rev. J. H., M.A., D.D.) 
APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM. 6/- 
FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES 

OF PETER. 5/- 
FROM STRENGTH TC STRENGTH 
1/- net. 

KELLOGG (Rev. Prof. S. H., D.D.y 

THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. 7/6 


KELMAN (Rev. JOHN, D.D.) 
EPHEMERA ETERNITATIS. 
5/- net. 
KENNEDY (Rev. H. A. A. M.A., 
D.Sc.) 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE LAST THINGS. 7/6 net. 


‘ KENT (Professor CHARLES FOSTER, 
Ph.D.) 


THE STUDENTS’ OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Six vols., 12/- net each; 
special subscription terms for the six 
vols., £2 10s. net. 

THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT 
VALUE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 6/- 

THE HISTORICAL BIBLE. 
Complete in six vols., 5/- net each, 


KER (Rey. Prof. JOHN, D.D.) 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PREACHING. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Macewen. A new edition. 6/- 


KILPATRICK Rev. T. B., D.D.) 
NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM. 


Part I.—Evangelism in the New 
Testament. Part IJ.—Evangelism in 
History. Part II].—Evangelism in 
the Modern Church. 5/- 


KNIGHT (Rev. GEORGE H.) 

THE MASTER’S QUESTIONS TO 
HIS DISCIPLES. 5/- 
IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRE- 
SENCE. 3/6 
IN THE CLOUDY AND DARK DAY 
3/6 

KNOWLING (Rev. Prof. R. J., D.D.) 
THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL 


TO CHRIST. A new and revised 
edition. 7/6 


LAIDLAW (Rev. Prof. JOHN, D.D.) 
THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


7/6 
STUDIES IN THE PARABLES, and 
other Sermons. 6/- 


LATIMER (ROBERT SLOAN) 
WITH CHRIST IN RUSSIA. 2/6 net 


LINDSAY (Rev. Principal T. M., D.D.) 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 
IN THE EARLY CENTURIES. 
10/6 

LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 

Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 

1/- net each. 

FACTORS OF FAITH IN IMMOR- 
eee Rev. Prof. James Denney, 

LINDSAY ALEXANDER. E. T. 
Maclaren. 

THE CHURCH AND THE KING- 
DOM. Rev. Prof. James Denney, 
D.D. 

THE BOOK OF THE KINDLY 
LIGHT: J. S.. Zelie, D:D. 

ST.JOHN’S PORTRAIT OF CHRIST 
Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D. 

THE LITERAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT. Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. James Denney, D.D., 
and Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION.—contd. 


THE SECOND THINGS OF LIFE. 
Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. 


PRAYER. Dora Greenwell, with In- 
troduction by Rev. Principal P. T. 
Forsyth. 


THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. James 
Hinton, with Introduction by R. H. 
Hutton. 

DANTE. Dean Church. 

THE UPPER ROOM. 
Watson, D.D. 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. Rev. 
Prof. James Stalker, M.A., D.D. 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. Rev. 
Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 
THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE 
CROSS. Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 

M.A.. LL.D. 

CHRIST AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 
Rev. R. W. Dale, D.D., LL.D. 
THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS. Rev. 

Alexander Whyte, D.D. 

FOUR PSALMS. Rev. Principal G, 
A. SMITH, D:D.) LED: 

THE FOUR GOSPELS. Rev. R. H. 
Fisher, B.D. 

WHY BE A CHRISTIAN? and other 
Addresses to Young Men. Rev, 
Marcus Dods, D.D. 

GOSPEL QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS. Rev. Prof. James Den- 
néy, D.D. 

THE HOLY FATHER AND THE 
LIVING CHRIST. Rev. Principal 
P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 

THE VISIONS OF A PROPHET. 
Rey, Principal Marcus Dods, D.D. 

RESTORED INNOCENCE. Rev. R. 
J. Campbell, M.A. 

THE UNITY AND SYMMETRY OF 
_THE BIBLE. Rev. John Monro 
Gibson, M.A., D.D. 

AIDS TO BELIEF. Rt. Rev. G. A. 
Chadwick, D.D. 

THE SEVEN CARDINAL VIRTUES. 
Rey. Prof. James Stalker, D.D. 
THE THREE THINGS “THAT 
ABIDE: FAITH, HOPE, LOVE. 

Sir W. T. Gairdner, K.C.B. 


Rev. John 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, 


LUMBY (Rev. J. RAWSON, D.D.) 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER. 
7/6 
MACALISTER (R. A. STEWART, 
M.A., F.S.A.) 
BIBLE SIDE-LIGHTS FROM THE 
MOUND OF GEZER. 
Illustrated, 5/- 
MACFADYEN (Rev. Prof. J. E., D.D.) 


THE INTERPRETER’S COMMENT- 
ARY ON THE EPISTLES. 

Vol. I.—I. and Il. Corinthians. 6/- 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 6/- 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 6/- 


THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE. 


6/- net, 
THE CITY WITH FOUNDATIONS. 
5/- 

MACKAY (Rey. J. H.. M.A.) 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN HOL- 
LAND DURING THE 19th CEN- 
TURY. 6l- 


“may (Rev. W. MACKINTOSH, 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN MEN. 
6/- 
MACKAY (A. M.) 

MACKAY, A. M., Pioneer Missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society 
to Uganda. With etched portrait 
by Manesse 7/6 


MACKINTOSH (Rev. Professor H. R., 
D.D.) : 


LIFE ON GOD'S PLAN and other 


SERMONS. 5/- 
MACLAREN (Rev. ALEXANDER, 
D.D., D.Litt.) 
THE PSALMS, Vol. I. 7/6 
THE PSALMS. Vol. II. 7/6 
THE PSALMS. Vol. III. 7/6 
THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOS- 
SIANS 7/6 
THE LIFE OF DAVID AS RE- 


FLECTED IN HIS PSALMS. 3/6 


THE VICTOR’S CROWNS, and other 
SERMONS. 5/- 


TRIUMPHANT CERTAINTIES. 5/- 
Warwick Sq., London, E.C, 
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MACLAREN (Rev. A.)}—contd. 
CHRIST 1N THE HEART, and other 


SERMONS. 


5/- 


A YEAR'S MINISTRY. First Series. 


5 - 

A YEAR'S MINISTRY. Second ae 
5 - 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ae 
CHESTER. First Series. 5/- 
SERMONS PREACHED IN MAN- 
CHESTER. Second Series. 5/- 
SERMONS PREACHED IN MAN- 
CHESTER. Third Series. 5/- 


AFTER THE RESURRECTION. 5/- 


LAST SHEAVES. 5/- 
THE SECRET OF POWER, and other 
SERMONS. 5/- > 
WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 
Delivered in Manchester. 5/- 
THE BEATITUDES. 5/- 
THE WEARIED CHRIST. 5/- 
THE GOD OF THE AMEN. 5/- 
THE HOLY OF HOLIES. 5/- 
CHRIST'S MUSTS. 5/- 
PAUL’S PRAYERS. 5/- 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. 5/- 
LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF 
LIFE. 5/- 


PULPIT PRAYERS. First Series. 7/6 


PULPIT PRAYERS. 


6 
EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. 


Second Series. 
ff 


The First, Second, Third, 


and Fourth Series, of Six Volumes 


each, 


24/- net each. The Fifth 


Series of Eight Volumes 32/- net 


the set. 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Single Volumes 7/6. 


FIRST SERIES. 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. (Chap- 
ters i.-xlviii.) 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT- 
THEW. Vol. I. (Chaps. i.-viii.) 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT- 
THEW. Vol. II. (Chapters 
ix. -xvii.) 

THE GOSPEL OF 
HE Wee VOl. LIT: 
XVili. -xxviii.) 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. (Chap- 
ters xlix.-lxvi.) and THE BOOK 
OF JEREMIAH. 


ST. MAT- 
(Chapters 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


MACLAREN (Rev. A.)—contd. 


SECOND SERIES, 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK 
Vol. I. (Chaps. i.-viii.) 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK 
Vol. II. (Chaps. viii.-xvi.) 


EXODUS, LEVITICUS, NUM- 
BERS. 1 Volume. 
DEUTERONOMY, JOSHUA, 
JUDGES, RUTH, and ist 
SAMUEL. 

2nd SAMUEL, ist KINGS, end 


KINGS (to chap. vii.) 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
Vol. I. (Chaps. i.-xiii.) 


THIRD SERIES. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
Vol. II. (Chaps. xiii. to end.) 
THE, GOSPEL “OF si. JOHN, 
Vol. I. (Chaps. i. to viii.) 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
Vol. II. (Chaps. ix.-xiv.) 


THE. GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
Vol. III. (Chaps. xv.-xxi.) 


and KINGS (from chap. viii.), 
CHRONICLES, EZRA and NE- 
HEMIAH. 


ESTHER, JOB, PROVERBS and 
ECCLESIASTES. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
THE PSALMS. “Volso1: 
ters i.-xlix.) 


THE PSALMS. Voll. II. 
ters li,-cxlv.) 

EZEKIEL, DANIEL, 
MINOR PROPHETS. 


Sr; LUKE, Vol. 12 
ST. LUKE. Vol. Il. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE RO- 
MANS. 
FirTH SERIES. 


I. and II. CORINTHIANS (to 
chapter v.) 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHE- 
SIANS. 


II. CORINTHIANS (completion), 
GALATIANS and PHILIPPIANS. 


COLOSSIANS to I. TIMOTHY. 


Il. TIMOT12Y, TITUS, PHILE- 
MON, HEBREWS. 


(Chap - 
(Chap - 


and THE 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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a 


MACLAREN (Rev. A.)—contd. MAUNDER (E. WALTER, F.R.A.S.) 


(6) HEBREWS (completion) and ST. 
JAMES. 

(7) I. and II. PETER, JOHN. 

(8) II. and III. JOHN, JUDE and 
REVELATION. 

BIBLE CLASS EXPOSITIONS. 

Six volumes, 3/6 each. 

(1) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT- 

THEW. Vol. I. 


(2) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT- 
THEW. Vol. II. 

(3) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 

(4) THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 

(5) THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

(6) THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


MACLEAN (Rev. NORMAN) 
CAN THE WORLD BE WON FOR 
CHRIST? 2/6 net. 


MACMILLAN (Rev. D., D.D.) 
LIFE OF DR. GEORGE MATHE- 
SON. 2/6 
THE ABERDEEN DOCTORS. 6/- 


MARGOLIOUTH (Rev. Prof. D. S., 
M.A., D.D., D.Litt.) 

LINES OF DEFENCE OF THE 

BIBLICAL REVELATION. 6/- 
RELIGIONS OF BIBLE LANDS. 

1/- net. 

MARSTON (Rev. HERBERT J., M.A.» 

REDEMPTION, RECONCILIATION, 


AND SANCTITY. Thoughts on the 
Christian Doctrine of Atonement. 3/6 


MATHESON (Rev. GEORGE, D.D.) 
SIDELIGHTS FROM PATMOS. 6/- 
STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF 

CHRIST. Two vols. 6/- each. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
THE BIBLE. First Series. 6/- 
THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
THE BIBLE.” Second Series—Ish- 


mael to Daniel. 6/- 
THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 6/- 
REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN OF 
THE BIBLE. 6/- 
RESTS BY THE RIVER: DEVO. 
TIONAL MEDITATIONS. 6/- 


ST. JOHN'S PORTRAIT OF CHRIST 


1/- net. 


THE ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE 
Illustrated, 5/- net. 


MILLER (Rev. ANDREW, M.A.) 


THE PROBLEM OF THEOLOGY IN 
MODERN LIFE AND THOUGHT 


5/- 


THE SILENT TIMES SERIES 
8/6 each. 
THE BEAUTY OF SELF-CONTROL. 


THE GOLDEN GATE OF PRAYER. 
FINDING THE WAY. 

THE LESSON OF LOVE, 

THE BLOSSOM OF THORNS. 
THE UPPER CURRENTS. 

THE MINISTRY OF COMFORT 
STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 

THE JOY OF SERVICE 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
JESUS. 


THINGS TO LIVE FOR. 

MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 
SECRETS OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE 
SILENT TIMES. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL 

THE EVERY-DAY OF LIFE. 
WEEKDAY RELIGION. 

A MESSAGE FOR THE DAY. 
THE GARDEN OF THE HEART 
THE WIDER LIFE, 


THE GLORY OF THE COMMON 
LIFE, 
THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE. 


DR. MILLER’S ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLETS 

THE JOY OF THE LORD. 1/- net. 

TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 1/- 

BESIDE THE STILL WATERS. 1/- 


MILLER (Rev. J. R., D.D.) 


UNTO THE HILLS. aU f= 
IN PERFECT PEACE. ay - 
LOVING MY NEIGHBOUR. 1/- 


THE SECRET OF GLADNESS. 1/- 
THE FACE OF THE MASTER. 1/- 


SUNSHINE WITHIN. 1/- 
THE SMALL COIN OF LOVE. 1/- 
GO FORWARD. 1/- 


THE MASTER’S FRIENDSHIPS. 
1/- 


LEARNING TO LOVE. 1/- net. 
THE SONG OF THE ANGELS. 1/- 
THE GATES OF HEAVEN. 1/- 
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MILLER (Rev. J. R.)—contd. 

DEVOTIONAL HOURS WITH THE 
BIBLE, In eight volumes, 5/- each 
Vol. I.—From the Creation to the 
Crossing of the Red Sea. (Ready.) 
Vol. II.—From the Crossing of the 
Red Sea to the close of the life of 
David. 

Vol. III.—The Gospel of St. Matthew 
Vol. IV.—The Historical Books from 
Solomon to Malachi. 

Vol. V.—The Life of Christ. 


GOLDEN WEEK. 
With cover printed in colour and 
gold, embossed. 6d. 
GOLDEN MONTH. 
With cover printed in colour and 
gold, embossed. 1/- net. 
OUR NEW EDENS: AND OTHER 
MEDITATIONS. 1/- net. 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 1/- net. 
THE COMING OF JESUS CHRIST. 


1/- 

THE PATHOS OF DIVINE LOVE. 

1/- 

MORNING THOUGHTS AND EVEN- 

ING THOUGHTS. 1/- each; or 
together in decorative box, 2/- 


DR. MILLER’S SIXPENNY 
BOOKLETS 
In new pictorial covers. 

A GENTLE HEART, 

THE BLESSING OF CHEERFUL- 
NESS. 

SECRETS OF A HAPPY HOME 
LIFE, 

WHAT IT IS TO BE A CHRIS- 
TIAN. 

NEAR THE HEART OF CHRIST. 


THE MASTER’S BLESSEDS 
THE MASTER’S BENEDICTIONS 
THE PROBLEM OF LIFE 


MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof., D.D.) 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION 7/6 


MILMINE (GEORGINE) 


MARY BAKER G. EDDY. _ The 
Story of her Life and the History 
of Christian Science. 

Illustrated, 6/- 


MORGAN (Rey. G. CAMPBELL, D.D.) 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 3/6 
THE CRISES OF CHRIST. 3/6 net. 
CHRIST AND THE BIBLE. 1d, 


THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER. 1/6 
THE PARABLES OF THE KING- 
DOM. 2/6 net. 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 1/6 net. 
THE MISSIONARY MANIFESTO. 
2/- net. 
THE BIBLE AND THE CROSS. 
1/6 net. 
THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Paper, 1/- net; cloth, 1/6 net. 
THE ANALYSED BIBLE. 
Cloth, 3/6 each vol. 
(1) General Review of Genesis to 
Esther. 
(2) General Review of Job to 
Malachi. 
(4) The Gospel of St. John. 
(5) The Book of Job. 
(6) The Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Romans, 
(7) The Prophecy of Isaiah, Vol, I. 
(8) The Prophecy of Isaiah, Vol. II. 
(9) The Gospel of St. Matthew. 
(10) The First and Second Epistles 
to the Corinthians. 
THE MORNING MESSAGE. 2/- 
MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE. Vol. I. Genesis to 
Esther. Vol. II.» Esther to Mark. 
Vol. III. The New Testament. 
3/6 each. 
THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 
1912. A pocket commentary on the 
International Sunday School Les- 
sons for 1912. 1/- net. 
THE WESTMINSTER BOOKLETS. 
With embossed covers printed in 
colours, Paper covers, 6d. each. 
I.—To Die is Gain; II.—The Fulfil- 
ment of Life; III].—Enoch; IV.—The 
Purposes of the Incarnation; V.— 
But One Thing. 
WESTMINSTER BIBLE STUDIES. 
Seven booklets. Paper, 3d. each; 
Limp cloth, 6d. each, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 
The Epistle to the Romans, 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
The Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. 
The Epistle to the Galatians, 
The Epistle to the Ephesians, 
The Epistle to the Philippians, 
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MORISON (JAMES, D.D.) 

A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW, 14/- 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MARK. 12/- 


MORRISON (Rev. G. H., M.A.) 


FLOOD TIDE. 5/- 
SUN-RISE. 5/- 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK. 

6/- 


THE UNLIGHTED LUSTRE. 5/- 
THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 
5/- 
THE RETURN OF THE ANGELS. 
5/- 

MOTT (JOHN R., F.R.C.S.) 
THE HOME MINISTRY AND MOD- 


ERN MISSIONS. 3/6 
THE FUTURE LEADERSHIP OF 
THE CHURCH. 3/6 


MOULE (Rt. Rev. H. C. G., D.D.) 


EPHESIAN STUDIES. 5/- 
PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. 5/- 
COLOSSIAN STUDIES. 5/- 
OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. 2/6 
VENI CREATOR. 5/- 
LETTERS TO MY YOUNGER BRE- 
THREN. 5/- 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
7/6 
MUIR (Rev. PEARSON McADAM, 
D.D.) 
MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 


CHRISTIANITY, 6/- 


MUIR (Rev. WILLIAM, M.A., B.D., 
B.L.) 
CHRISTIANITY AND LABOUR. 6/- 


NEW HISTORY OF METHODISM, A 
Edited by W. J. Townsend, D.D., 
H. B. Workman, M.A., D.Lit., and 


George Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S. In two 
large volumes. Profusely illustra- 
ted, 30/- 


NICOLL (Sir W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


LL.D., 

THE eS Ee DICTIONARY 
OF TEXT 

Edited by es Rey. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D. and Jane T. Stoddart, 
with the co- -operation of the Rev. 
James Moffatt, D.D. Complete in 
two volumes. 25/- net each. (See 
page 6., 

THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D. Complete in five vol- 
umes. £3 15/- net the set; single 
volumes 28/-; any two volumes 30/- 
net. (See page 6.) 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D. Series I. to VII. of 
six volumes each, 24/- net the set; 
Series VIII. of seven volumes, 28/- 
net the set; single volumes 7/6. 
(See page 5.) 


SUNDAY EVENING. 5/- net. 
THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE 6/- 


THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDA- 
TION: Christ and Recent Criticism. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net, 

THE KEY OF THE GRAVE, 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 
THE LAMB OF GOD: Expositions in 

the Writings of St. John. 

1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 
THE GARDEN OF NUTS: Mystical 
Expositions. Cloth 2/- net. 
Leather 2/6 net. 


THE RETURN TO THE CROSS. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 
TEN MINUTE SERMONS. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 
THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE™ 
CROSS. Cloth, 1/- net. 
SONGS OF REST. 
Cloth $/-". in’ two vols., (in), case, 
2/6; in one vol., leather, 2/6 net; 
series I, and II., 1/6 each. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. 
3/6 
MY FATHER. With portraits. ae 
THE ROUND OF THE CLOCK 6/- 
A BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 


5/- 

IAN MACLAREN, Life of Rev. John 
Watson, D.D. With photogravure 
portrah. 6/- 
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OMAN (Rey. JOHN, M.A., B.D., 
D.Phil.) 


THE CHURCH AND THE DIVINE 


ORDER. 6/- 
VISION AND AUTHORITY; or The 
Throne of St. Peter. 7/6 


THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND 
FREEDOM IN THE LAST TWO 
CENTURIES, 10/6 


ORR Ae Professor JAMES, M.A. 
D.D.) 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND 
THE EVANGELICAL FAITH. 2/6 
NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 3/6 
THE PROGRESS OF DOGMA. 7/6 
GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN AND ITS 
DEFACEMENT IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN DENIALS. 6/- 


THE EARLY CHURCH: ITS HIS- 
TORY AND LITERATURE. 1/- net. 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
6/- 

THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
6/- 

SIN AS A PROBLEM OF TO-DAY, 


6/- 
THE FAITH OF A MODERN 
CHRISTIAN. 5/- 


OTTMAN (Rev. FORD C., D.D.) 


GOD’S OATH. A Study of an Un- 
fulfilled Promise to David. 5/- net. 


PARKER (JOSEPH, D.D.) 

THE APOSTOLIC LIFE, as delinea- 
ted in the Acts of the Apostles. 
In three volumes. 8/- each. 

TYNE CHYLDE, my Life and Min- 
istry. 7/6 

THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE, 

Complete in twenty-five volumes. 
Cheap edition, 6/- each. 

THE PULPIT BIBLE. 42/- net. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE 
COLOSSIANS AND THESSALON- 


IANS. 5/- 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 5/- 


PATON (JOHN G., D.D.) 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
6/-; popular edition, 6d. 
LATER YEARS AND FAREWELL. 
Illustrated, 3/6 

PATON (FRANK H. L., B.D.) 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE GOSPEL 
IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 3/6 


PEAKE (Prof. A. S., D.D.) 


A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 
With an introduction by the Rev. 


A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 3/6 
HEROES AND MARTYRS OF 
FAITH. 5/- 


PEMBER (G. H., M.A.) 


EARTH'S EARLIEST AGES, and 
their Connection with Spiritualism 
and Theosophy. 7/6 


THE GREAT PROPHECIES OF THE 
CENTURIES CONCERNING _IS- 
RAEL AND THE GENTILES 7/6 


THE GREAT PROPHECIES OF 


THE CENTURIES CONCERNING 
THE CHURCH, 1/6 


PIERSON (A. T., D.D.) 


THE KEY WORDS OF THE BIBLE 
Purple cloth, 2/-net; leather, 2/6 net. 


PIGOU (The Very Rev. FRANCIS, 
D.D.) 


THE ACTS OF THE HOLY GHOST 
6/- 
PURPLE LEATHER LIBRARY (THE) 
Purple leather, 2/6 net; 
oards, 1/6 net. each. 

THE RETURN TO THE CROSS. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


TEN MINUTE SERMONS. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M,A., LL.D. 


THE LAMB OF GOD. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


THE KEY OF THE GRAVE, 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


THE CHURCH'S ONE FOUNDATION 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF 
OUR LORD. 
Rev. Prof. H. B. Swete, D.D. 
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PURPLE LEATHER LIBRARY.—contd. 


THE COMMUNION TABLE. 
Rev. L. Maclean Watt, B.D. 


CHRIST MYSTICAL. 
Joseph Hall, D.D. 
IN CHRIST. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 


THE FOUR MEN. 

Prof. James Stalker, D.D. 

MEMORANDA SACRA. 
Prof, J. Rendel Harris, 
RUYSBROECK AND THE MYSTICS 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 

WEEKDAY RELIGION 
Je “Re Miller, DD. 
LETTERS ON LIFE. Claudius Clear. 


MARGARET OGILVY. J. M. Barrie. 


THE PRAYER THAT TEACHES TO 
PRAY. Marcus Dods, D.D. 


THE TWOFOLD LIFE. 
A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
W.V., HER BOOK. William Canton. 


RAINY (Rev. Principal ROBERT, D.D.) 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. 7/6 


RAMSAY (Sir W. M., D.C.L., LL.D., 
D.D.) 


THE HISTORICAL _VALUE_ OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


12/- 

THE FIRST CHRISTIAN’ CEN- 
TURY. 2/6 net. 

THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, BEFORE A.D. 170. 


With maps and illustrations, 12/- 
ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND 
THE ROMAN CITIZEN. 10/6 
WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLE- 
HEM? 5/- 
A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. With maps, 12/- 

THE EDUCATION OF CHRIST. 
Purple cloth, 2/- net; leather, 2/6 net. 
LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHUR- 
CHES OF ASIA.  IUlustrated, 12/- 
PAULINE, AND OTHER STUDIES, 
12/- 

PHY CIviBS OFT PAUL: 


Illustrated, 12/- 
LUKE THE PHYSICIAN. 12/- 


RAMSAY (Sir W. M.)}—contd. 
PICTURES OF THE APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH. 6/- 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND 
ART OF THE EASTERN PRO- 
VINCES OF THE ROMAN EM- 


PIRE. 20/- net. 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE 
CHURCHES, Illustrated, 20/- net. 


REID (Prof. H. M. B., D.D.) 
THE PROFESSOR’S WALLET. 6/- 


ROBERTSON (Prof. A. T., A.M., D.D.) 
A SHORT GRAMMAR OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

6/- net. 
EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
2/6 net. 

RYDER (Rev. Canon A. R., B.D.j 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE 
LAITY. 6/- 


RYLE (Right Reverend J. C., D.D.) 


EXPOSITORY THOUGHTS ON 
THE GOSPELS. Seven volumes. 
4/- each. 

SABATIER (PAUL) 
THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS 


D'ASSISI. 7/6 


SABATIER (M. A.) 
THE APOSTLE PAUL: A Sketch of 
the Development of his Doctrine. 
7/8 
SABATIER (AUGUSTE) 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 7/6 


SANKEY (IRA D.) 


MY LIFE AND SACRED SONGS, 
Introduction by the late Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D.D. 1/- 


SCHOFIELD (A. T., M.D.) 


STUDIES IN THE HIGHEST 
THOUGHT. 3/6 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 3/6 


SCLATER (Rev. J. R. P., M.A.) 


THE ENTERPRISE OF LIFE. 
Fifty-two Addresses to Young Men. 
5/- net. 
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SCOTT (Rev. A. BOYD, M.A., B.D.) 
BRANCHES OF THE CROSS. _ 6/- 


SCOTT (Rev. C. ANDERSON, M.A.) 
EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE, BIBLE 
TRUTH. 1/- net. 


SELBIE (Rev. Principal W. B., M.A.) 


THE HISTORY AND WITNESS OF 


EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
6/- 
ASPECTS OF CHRIST. 6/- 


THE SERVANT OF GOD. 6/- 


SELBY (Rev. T. G.) 
THE UNHEEDING GOD, and other 


Sermons, 6/- 
THE GOD OF THE FRAIL, and 
other Sermons. 6/- 


THE STRENUOUS GOSPEL. 6/- 


SELWYN (Rev. Canon E. C., D.D.) 


ORACLES IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 10/6 net. 


SHEPHERD (Rev. AMBROSE, D.D.) 
THE GOSPEL AND SOCIAL QUES- 


TIONS. 2/6 
MEN IN THE MAKING. 3/6 
BIBLE STUDIES IN LIVING SUB- 

TS. 3/6 net. 
SIMPSON (Rev. P. CARNEGIE, D.D.) 
THE FACT OF CHRIST. 3/6 
Popular edition, 1/- net. 

THE SITE OF UNION. 6d. 
LOVE NEVER FAILETH. 5/- 


THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL RAINY. 
New edition. 7/6 


SIMPSON (Rev. Canon J. G., M.A., 
D.D.) 


THE SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE. 6/- 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS. 6/- 
CHRISTUS CRUCIFIXUS. 6/- 


SIMPSON (Prof. J. Y., M.A., D.Sc.) 
THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETA- 
TION OF NATURE. 6/- 


eS 


SMITH (Rev. Professor DAVID, M.A., 
D.D.) 


CHRISTIAN COUNSEL. 5/- 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH. 
10/6 net. 
THE PILGRIM’S HOSPICE. 3/6 


A LEGEND OF BETHLEHEM. 


1/- net. 
A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 

1/- net. 
MAN’S NEED OF GOD. 6/- 


THE FEAST OF THE COVENANT. 
A new and revised edition of Prof. 
David Smith’s book on the Holy 
Communion. 3/6 


SMITH (Principal GEORGE ADAM, 
D:D LED) 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, 
Two vols., 7/6 each. 
MODERN CRITICISM AND 
PREACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 6/- 
THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HOLY LAND. 15/- 
THE BOOKS OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. Two vols., 7/6 each. 
FOUR PSALMS. 1/- net. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, and 


other Sermons. 6/- 
JERUSALEM. Two vols., 24/- net. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUM- 

MOND, F.R.S.E. 3/6 


SMYTH (Rev. J. PATERSON, B.D., 
LLDADCL) 

THE GOSPEL OF THE HERE- 
AFTER. 2/6 net. 


SMYTH (NEWMAN, D.D.) 


PASSING PROTESTANTISM AND 

COMING CATHOLICISM. 5/- 
STALKER (Rev. Professor JAMES, 

M.A., D.D.) 

IMAGO CHRISTI: The Example of 
Jesus Christ. 5/- 

THE PREACHER AND HIS 
MODELS. 5/- 


THE FOUR MEN. 


1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


STALKER (Rev. J.)—contd. 
THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 5/- 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF Ye 
6 7 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 
1/- net. 
THE SEVEN CARDINAL VIRTUES 
1/- net. 
JOHN KNOX: HIS IDEAS AND 


IDEALS. 3/6 
THE ATONEMENT. 2/6 


THE ETHIC OF JESUS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE SYNOPTIC GOS- 
PELS. 7/6 


STEVEN (Rev. GEORGE, B.A.) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SOUL. 6/- 


STOKES (Rev. Prof. G. T.) 


THE. ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Two vols. 7/6 each, 


STOUGHTON (JOHN, D.D.) 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS’ OF 
CHURCH LIFE. 6/- 


HISTORY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND, from the opening of the 
Long Parliament to the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, Eight vols., 
£3 the set; single vols., 7/6. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A _ LONG 


LIFE, 6/- 
THE DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for 
the use of Families. 3/6 
JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. (By his 
Daughter), With photogravure por- 
trait. 3/6 


‘ STREATFEILD (Rev. G. S., M.A.) 
THE SELF-INTERPRETATION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 5/- 


STRONG (JAMES, LL.D.) 
THE EXHAUSTIVE CONCORD- 
ANCE TO THE BIBLE. 20/- net. 


SWETE (Prof. H. B., D.D.) 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF 
OUR LORD. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 


SWINSTEAD (Rey. J. HOWARD, 
M.A.) 


IN A WONDERFUL ORDER: A 
Study of Angels. 2/6 net. 


TAIT (Rev. ARTHUR J., M.A.) 
CHRIST AND THE NATIONS. §5/- 


TAYLOR (Rev. W. M., D.D.) 

THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR 
EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRA- 
TED. 7/6 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR 
EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRA- 
TED, 7/6 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR (THE) 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 2/6 each. 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVI- 


DENCES. Rev. Prebendary Row, 
M.A., D.D. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR. Rev. W. 
Lowe, M.A. 


MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Rev, A. C. Jennings, M.A. Two 
volumes. 


EXPOSITION OF THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED, Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A. 


THE PRAYER BOOK, Rev. Charle 
Hole, B.A. ‘ 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE, Rt. Rev. H. G. C. Moule, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Rev. C. Hy H: 
Wright, D.D. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, Rev. Prof. W. H. 
Bennett, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, Rev. Prof. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR.—contd. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
B. B. Warfield, D.D. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, Rev. Principal Mar- 
cus Dods, D.D. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Rev. W. H. Sim- 
cox, M.A. 


THE WRITERS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: Their Style and 
Characteristics, Rev. W. H. Sim- 
cox, M.A. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Rev, Prof. James Iverach, D.D. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY 
AND THE EVANGELICAL FAITH 
Rev. Prof. James Orr, M.A., D.D. 


Rev. Prof. 


TESKEY (A. M.) 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM. Illustrated in colour, 1/- net. 


THOMAS (Rev. JOHN, M.A.) 
THE MYSTERIES OF GRACE. 6/- 


THOMAS (Rey. Principal W. H. 
GRIFFITH, D.D.) 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 
Cloth, 2/-; paper, 1/- net. 
THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 
6/- net. 
VAN DYKE (HENRY, D.D., LL.D.) 
THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF 


SIN. 5/- 
THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF 
DOUBT. 5/- 
MANHOOD, FAITH AND COUR- 
AGE, 5/- 

IDEALS AND APPLICATIONS. 
3/6 net. 


OUT OF DOORS IN THE HOLY 
LAND. Illustrated in colour, 6/- net 


VAUGHAN (Rev. JAMES) 


tS oe SERMONS TO CHILD- 
5/- net. 


WARFIELD (Rev. Prof. B. B., D.D.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 2/6 


WATSON (JOHN, M.A., D.D.) 
THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE, 6/- 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. 6/- 
THE UPPER ROOM. 1/- net. 
THE POTTER'S WHEEL. 3/6 
THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. 6/- 


THE INSPIRATION OF OUR 
FAITH. 6/- 


GOD’S MESSAGE TO THE HU- 
MAN SOUL. 5/- net. 


THE SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 5/- 


RESPECTABLE SINS. 3/6 


IAN MACLAREN. Life of the Rev. 
John Watson, D.D. By the Rev. 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 
With photogravure portrait. 6/- 
WATSON @&R. A., D.D.) 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 7/6 
JUDGES AND RUTH. 7/6 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. 7/6 


WATSON (Rev. DAVID) 
PERFECT WOMANHOOD. . 3/6 
SOCIAL ADVANCE. 5/- 


WATT (Rev. L. MACLEAN, B.D.) 


THE COMMUNION TABLE, 
Cloth, 2/- net; leather, 2/6 net. 


EDRAGIL, 1745. 3/6 
MORAN OF KILDALLY, 6/- 
IN POETS’ CORNER, 3/6 


WELLS (Rev. JAMES, M.A., D.D.) 
RESCUERS AND RESCUED. _ 3/6 
CHRIST IN THE PRESENT ae 


ae ie OF J. HOOD idem yy 
7/6 
ie LIFE OF JAMES STEWART 


OF LOVEDALE. With portrait and 
illustrations. 2/6 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


WENDLAND (Professor J.) 
MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Edited by Professor H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, D.D. 6/- 


WENYON (Rev. CHARLES, M.D.) 
THE CREATION STORY IN THE 
LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 3/6 


WHYTE (ALEXANDER, D.D.) 
CHARACTERS AND CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF WILLIAM LAW, Non- 
juror and Mystic. 3/6 
THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS. 
1/- net. 
WILLIAMS (J. E. HODDER) 
THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE WIL- 


LIAMS, Illustrated, 6/- 
Popular edition, 1/- net. 


WELLS (Rev. JAMES, D.D.) 


THE LIFE OF JAMES STEWART 
OF LOVEDALE. 
Illustrated, 5/- net, 


seek tes (Rey. ELWOOD, D.D., 


Ser 


THE LIVING WORD. 6/- 
YOUNG (Rev. DINSDALE T.) 
UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. 3/6 
THE CRIMSON BOOK. 3/6 
PETER MACKENZIE AS I KNEW 
HIM. 2/6 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF GOD. 3/6 
MESSAGES FOR HOME AND LIFE 


3/6 
THE GOSPEL OF THE LEFT 
HAND. 3/6 


IN SILVER CHAINS. 3/6 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick-Sq@., London, E.C. 
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